FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Tiik  appearance  of  these  Memoirs  is  • 
singularly  encouraging  to  all  authors  who  I 
are  waiters  upon  ibitune  and  aspirants  to 
posthumous  rame.  The  Abbe  Le  Dien  ' 
evidently  thought  well  of  them :  he  read  j 
them  to  this  person  and  to  that.  One  ' 
praised  the  style,  another  the  choice  of 
tiicts,  another  the  lucid  order;  and  the 
Jesuit  Pure  de  la  Rue,  who  used  them  in 
the  funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced 
over  Bossuet,  even  declared  them  to  be 
eloquent ;  and  now  at  length,  after  a 
century  and  a  hal^  the  manuscripts  have 
found  a  publisher. 

The  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  who  may  now  be 
known  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  these 


•  Mhnoirex  et  Jmirrud  aur  la  Vif  et  lea  Ouvragea  de 
Bosauet  Publics  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apr^  lea 
ManuscriU  autofrrapliee  do  I’Abbo  Le  Dieu,  et  ao> 
oonipagnM  d’une  IntroducUon  et  do  Xotea  par  If. 
I’Abbo  Guett*^.  4  Tols.  Paris:  1856-67. 

VOL.  XLIII.— NO.  IV. 


Memorials,  was  for  twenty  years  the  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  of  Bossuet,  the  confident 
of  his  thoughts  and  labors.  The  life  of 
Bussuet  contained  in  the  Memoirs  appears 
to  have  been  composed  partly  from  notes 
taken  from  Bossiiet’s  own  lips  and  partly 
from  personal  observation;  the  Journal  is 
a  diary  kept  by  the  Abb<‘  himself. 

But  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu  was  no  Boswell 
or  Eckerman,  and  we  must  remain  content 
to  see  only  of  Bossuet  what  the  Abbe  Le 
Dieu  saw  in  him,  and  to  hear  only  what 
the  Ablx*  Le  Dien  thought  worth  hearing. 
The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  master 
were  evidently  subdued  by  familiarity  to 
the  domestic  chaplain,  and  now  and  then 
touches  of  naivete  escape  him  which  recall 
the  old  adage  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  attendant. 

Yet  the  very  birth  and  cradle  of  Bossuet 
seem  to  have  been  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was 
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destined  to  become  bo  illuBtrious  a  de¬ 
fender.  Jacques  Beoigne  Bossuet  was 
bom  at  Dijon,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
September,  1627.  He  was  the  seventh 
son  of  an  honorable  hov/rgeoi*  family,  who 
bad  occimied  seats  in  the  parliament  of 
Dijon.  The  name  Benigne  was  taken 
from  the  patron  saint  of  his  native  city, 
after  whom  the  principal  church  is  called. 
After  having  as  a  boy  shown  an  astonish¬ 
ing  aptitude  for  learning,  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  genius  was  disclosed  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  found  in  nis 
father’s  library.  The  harmonious  pomp 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Sounding  sublimity  of 
Homer,  ceased  to  engross  his  youthful 
and  ardent  imagination,  from  the  time 
that  the  rapt  inspirations  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  and  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  w'ere  spread 
before  his  fervid  imagination:  that  bal- 
low'ed  fire  kindled  his  faculties  wdth  un¬ 
quenchable  enthusiasm,  which  failed  not 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the 
chills  of  age,  the  racks  of  a  most  painful 
illness,  and  the  agonies  of  de.ath.  When 
w’e  read  that  he  received  the  tonsure  at 
eight  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  a  ca¬ 
non  of  the  Cathedral  of  Metz  at  thirteen, 
we  call  to  mind  the  biblical  figure  of  the 
infant  Samuel.  At  fifteen  the  scene  of  his 
studies  was  removed  from  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Dijon  to  that  of  Navarre  in 
Paris  It  was  rated  that  the  young  ca¬ 
non,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  capital, 
should  be  the  spectator  of  a  scene  which 
must  forever  have  remained  fixed  in  an 
imagination  so  eager  to  mark  the  sublime 
and  the  awful  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
destiny.  He  found  the  walls  of  the  city 
laid  open  to  admit  a  slow  and  solemn 
procession — the  streets  lined  with  chains 
to  restrain  the  curiosity  of  the  populace, 
while  Richelieu  was  conveyea  to  his 
death-bed  in  the  Palais  Cardinal.  Yet  a 
few  days  more,  and  the  youthful  Bossuet 
saw  his  inanimate  form  on  a  bier  of  state, 
decked  in  the  parade  of  death,  and  heard 
the  masses  chanted  for  the  soul  of  the 
great  statesman,  who  while  he  held  her 
phlegmatic  and  aimless  monarch  in  sub¬ 
jection,  raised  France  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  power  in  Europe. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  most 
polished  society  of  the  capital.  Such  a 
society  must  have  exercised  a  most  po 
tent  influence  on  a  mind  like  that  of 
Bossuet,  who  united  the  strength  of  will 


and  clear  vision  of  a  man  to  the  bound¬ 
less  impetuosity  of  youth.  His  family 
was  not  unconnected  with  persons  in  high 
station.  The  astounding  precocity  of  the 
voung  ecclesiastic  was  vaunted  at  the 
llotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  great  ladies 
and  brilliant  wits  who  assembled  there 
were  desircius  to  see  and  hear  the  prodigy. 
He  appeared  one  evening — a  text  was 
given  him,  and  the  subject  of  the  sermon 
prescribed.  After  a  short  pau.se  for  re¬ 
flection,  Bossuet  preached  a  sermon  wliich 
was  rapturously  applauded.  The  preacher 
was  then  only  sixteen,  and  the  hel  esprit 
Voiture  declared,  “  qu’il  n’aviiit  jamais 
oui  precher  ni  si  tot  ni  si  tard.”  This 
mot  served  to  make  Bossuet’s  name 
known  to  all  the  notabilities  of  Paris. 
M.  de  Gospeau,  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  a  pre¬ 
late  of  great  piety  and  learning,  hearing 
of  the  sermon,  was  himself  eager  to  be 
the  witness  of  a  similar  improvisation. 
Tlie  exi>eriment  was  repeated  before  him¬ 
self  and  two  other  bishops.  The  prelates 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence  of  the  youthful  student. 
M.  de  Oospeau  warned  him,  with  friendly 
counsel,  against  being  led  away  by  a  vain 
love  of  premature  display ;  and,  still  more 
pleased  with  Bossuet’s  modest  bearing, 
exclaimed  that  he  M’a.s  bom  to  be  one  of 
the  great  lights  of  the  Church. 

The  modesty  of  Bossuet,  indeed,  was 
too  great  and  his  aspirations  too  noble  to 
allow  him  to  be  corrupted  by  secular  ad¬ 
miration,  and  he  continued  to  apply  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  sacred  and  prptane 
eloquence  with  an  industry  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius.  St.  Augustine  appro.iched 
the  font  of  baptism  after  the  u*rvid  pas¬ 
sions  of  youth  had  been  exhausted  in 
license ;  and  in  the  untimely  fate  of 
Adeodatus  he  bewailed  at  once  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  punishment  of  his  early 
aberrations.  But  doubt  .and  dissipation 
never  led  astray  the  early  steps  of  Bossuet. 
His  enemy,  M.adame  de  Montespan,  de¬ 
clared  in  after  life,  that  the  most  search¬ 
ing  inquiries  had  elicited  no  fact  which 
could  cast  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  his 
youth  or  manhood :  he  lived  from  the 
first  a  spotless  life,  as  though  he  respected 
the  sanctity  of  his  genius.  Undiverted 
by  the  allurements  of  youth,  his  energies 
were  concentrated  in  preparing  for  his 
holy  calling.  He  disdained  not  the  aid 
of  profane  studies.  The  great  exemplars 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  ever  in  his 
hands.  From  the  indignant  brevity  of 
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Tacitus  and  the  serried  strength  of 
Thucydides,  he  drew  that  vigor  of  style 
which,  when  enriched  by  the  sublime 
imagery  of  the  Prophets  and  the  tender 
pathos  of  the  Evangelists  and  early 
Fathers,  placed  him  amon^t  the  first  of 
Christian  orators.  To  an  immense  apti¬ 
tude  for  eloquence  he  united  a  prodigious 
memory ;  and  in  his  most  advanced  age 
he  w'as  able  to  recite  long  and  favorite 
pieces  of  the  writers  and  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  passed  his  different  de¬ 
crees  and  acquitted  himself  of  bis  Theses 
in  a  manner  which  attracted  the  raptur¬ 
ous  admiration  of  his  audience  and  the 
applause  of  his  superiors.  The  great 
Conde,  present  on  one  occasion,  was  so 
excited  (>y  the  young  theologian’s  ability, 
that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  hazard  his 
laurels  won  in  other  fields  by  entering  the 
lists  as  a  volunteer  against  the  young  dis- 
put.*int. 

For  every  fresh  consecration  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church,  Bossuet  prepared  him¬ 
self  with  deep  humility  and  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  important  duties  be  was  about  to 
undertake.  What  greater  proof  can  be 
shown  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor,  than  that 
just  before  his  death  he  repeated  from 
memory  the  peroration  of  his  Latin  dis¬ 
course  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  de¬ 
voted  his  body  and  soul  to  the  defense  of 
truth  with  the  fervent  spirit  of  an  early 
Christian  martyr  ?  It  remained  for  him 
to  receive  the  priesthood ;  and  to  do  it 
worthily  he  placed  himself  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
at  Saint  Lazare.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
recognized  his  aspiring  genius,  and  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  the  guidance  of  the  most 
simple  and  pious  ecclesiastic  of  the  semi¬ 
nary — a  lesson  in  the  deference  due  from 
intellect  to  character  and  virtue.  Refus- 
,  ing  all  otfers  of  advancement  in  Paris,  and 
flying  from  the  seductions  of  the  brilliant 
society  of  the  Hotels  de  Nevers  and 
Rambouillet,  Bossuet  betook  himself  to 
Metz,  and  there  for  the  next  six  years  he 
still  devoted  himself  to  an  immense  course 
of  theological  study,  and  gained  that  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit,  the 
doctrine,  and  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 
with  the  history  of  the  Church,  its  coun¬ 
cils  and  decretals,  which  distinguished  him 
above  all  his  cotemporaries. 

The  state  of  France  during  this  period 
must  have  tended  to  confirm  a  mind  lov¬ 
ing  stability  and  hating  doubt  in  that 


spirit  of  resolute  dogmatism  which  marked 
his  religious  and  political  life.  Scarcely 
were  the  Spanish  standards  captured  at 
Sens  carried  in  triumph  to  Notre  Dame, 
when  a  storm,  which  had  long  been 
brooding,  burst  in  the  interior  of  France. 
The  elements  of  disorder,  which  the 
strong  spirit  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
I  had  kept  in  subjection,  broke  forth  on  all 
side.  The  recent  wars  had  necessitated 
I  enormous  taxes ;  discontent  W'as  rife  in 
{ town  and  country ;  the  parliament,  so 
long  the  ally  of  the  monarchy  against 
the  aristocracy,  was  ambitious  of  imle- 
dendent  action ;  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
j  the  nobletse,  no  longer  curbed  by  a  ruth¬ 
less  policy,  threatened  again  to  seize  the 
I  brand  of  civil  wariare.  The  halls  of  the 
j  Palais  resounded  with  the  declamations  of 
Mole  and  Talon  against  state  abuses  ;  the 
voung  counselors  uttered  magnificent 
harangues,  says  the  “Parliament  Journal,” 
which  had  in  them  something  of  old 
Rome.  Anne  of  Austria  was  exasperated 
that  the  canaille,  as  she  termed  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  bar,  should  attempt  to 
limit  that  royal  power  which  had  subju¬ 
gated  the  aristocracy  of  the  sword.  Ine 
arrest  of  Broussel,  iXm  protecteur  dnpet(ple, 
was  the  signal  of  open  revolt.  Paris  be¬ 
came  an  entrenched  camp.  When  Conde 
besieged  the  capital,  Bossuet,  to  provide 
against  contingencies,  slept  with  four 
sacks  of  com  under  his  bed.  Another 
day  of  barricades  recalled  the  days  of  the 
League ;  and  Paul  de  Gondi,  who  united 
the  demagogic  arts  of  a  Gracchus  to  the 
profligacy  and  genius  of  a  Sallust,  became 
j  for  a  while  the  dictator  of  the  capital. 

!  The  Royalty,  which  it  had  taken  five 
j  centuries  to  perfect,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  perishing.  Anne  was  at  one  time 
obliged  to  fly  with  the  young  Louis  to 
St.  Germain,  and  take  refuge  in  the  de¬ 
serted  chateau  on  beds  of  straw  ;  at  an- 
othei*  time  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  obliged  to  show  the 
boy-king  asleep  to  <^uell  the  suspicions  of 
an  insurgent  population. 

Religious  parties  exhibited  the  same 
collision  of  opinion  and  authority.  Al¬ 
though  the  fall  of  Rochelle  bad  averted 
the  civil  sword  from  the  Huguenots,  al¬ 
though  the  strong  places  recognized  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  dismantled,  al¬ 
though  the  culverin  no  longer  peered  over 
the  castle  wall  of  the  Huguenot  cavalier — 
through  the  pulpit  and  the  press  they  still 
continued  the  war  on  the  ancient  faith ; 
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their  ministers  still  continued  to  thunder 
in  their  temples  against  the  harlotries  of 
Babylon,  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  and  to 
lament  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  The  sectarian  spirit  was,  however, 
sufficiently  relieved  by  these  fiery  decla¬ 
mations  ;  and  the  glorious  edict  of  Henri 
IV.,  had  produced  such  good  effects  that 
no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Huguenot 

nto  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
e  Fronde.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
the  victorious  party  were  less  moderate. 
Cnfiier  after  cahier  was  sent  up  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  c-om- 
plaining  of  the  liberty  of  the  Protestants 
and  their  unresting  *eal  of  proselytism. 
The  Catholic  population  followed  the  load  of 
the  clergy ;  and  the  scars  of  civil  broil  were 
green  in  the  minds  of  men  in  whose  houses 
still  hung  the  cross-bows  and  arquebuses 
that  had  done  good  service  in  the  wars  of 
the  League.  The  Government  was  of  ne¬ 
cessity  predLsposed  to  treat  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  with  greater  severity  than  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  Catholics,  attached  to  tradition 
Vioth  in  Church  and  State,  might  be  relied 
•on  to  supjwrt  that  administrative  unity 
w'hich  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
French  Monarchy  ;  whilst  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jKdity  and  the  social  ties  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  attached  them  to  the  Protestant 
and  republican  communities  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  England,  and  Holland. 

It  is  not  suprising  that  to  a  fervent 
Catholic  like  Bossuet  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  faith  seemed  fraught  with  perdition 
to  mankind.  He  saw  immemorial  autho¬ 
rity  treated  with  scorn  ;  the  old  land¬ 
marks  torn  up  ;  the  guiding  voice  of  the 
Church  neglected,  and  the  lost  sheep 
straying  willfully  in  the  wilderness  of  sin 
and  death.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  mouth  of  the  bottomless 
pit  was  opened,  the  smoke  of  it  blotted 
out  the  sun  and  heavens,  and  In  blind  be¬ 
wilderment  countless  souls  were  ^gulf¬ 
ed  to  irredeemable  perdition.  The  past 
century  had  been  filled  M'ith  deeds  of  nor- 
Tor.  Wherever  the  new  doctrine  ha<l 
been  preached,  the  earth  had  reddened 
with  carnage  or  blackened  with  homicidal 
fire.  From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  re¬ 
bellion  would  follow  heresy,  and  that  the 
right  of  private  judgment  would  not  be 
restrained  to  things  spiritual.  With  the 
.aid  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  withstood  popes, 
councils,  and  decretals;  with  the  same 
ally  Munzer  raised  the  German  peasant 
to  revolt  against  kings  and  princes. 


Peace  w’as  secure  in  no  part  of  Europe 
except  Spain,  and  that  was  the  peace  of 
the  chaniel-house.  The  follies  of  the  An- 
abfu)ti8t,  and  the  theocratic  extravagance 
of  John  of  Leaden,  w^ere  inspired  alike  by 
the  same  spirit  of  reform  and  love  of  no¬ 
velty  which  animated  Zwinglius  and  Cal¬ 
vin  and  a  gray,  discrowned  head  had 
lately  fallen  on  the  scaffold  of  Whitehsill, 
whose  fate  Bossuet  could  logically  deduce 
from  the  schismatic  intemperance  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIH. 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  a  furious  conflict  had  been  carried 
on  w'ith  mutual  exasperation  for  more 
than  thirty  ye<ar8 ;  and  when  the  doctors 
should  have  fought  in  one  spirit  against 
the  enemy  without,  they  were  themselves 
raging  against  each  other  with  the  utmost 
rancor  wnthin  The  institution  which  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola  had  conceived  in  the  gloomy 
dej)ths  of  the  cavern  of  Manreza  had  now 
overrun  the  whole  earth.  The  Jesuits 
w'ere  the  priests  militant  of  the  papacy, 
and  did  battle  against  heresy  and  infideli¬ 
ty  with  craft  and  compliance — weajKms 
more  insidious  and  more  effective  than 
the  lance  and  shield  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  of  old.  The  moral  force  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  w'as  such  as  no 
man  had  ever  wielded  before.  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  but  that  in  an  age  when  reli¬ 
gious  faith  W'as  earnest  and  universal,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Jesuits  should  meet  with 
violent  ant.agonism.  The  Catholic  clergy 
viewed  this  upstart  society  with  suspicion, 
and  looked  with  jealousy  on  their  rising 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  iramenst^ 
wealth  ;  and  the  aged  priest  of  the  parish 
was  deserted  for  the  glozing  tongue  and 
supple  morality  of  the  Jesuit  confessor. 
On  points  of  mere  morality  it  ha«l  not 
been  easy  to  engage  them  in  a  general 
conflict.  MTien  therefore  the  Jesuit  Mo¬ 
lina  sent  forth  the  Concord  of  Free  Will 
and  Grace,  .and  revived  the  heresy  of  Pe¬ 
lagias,  their  foes  at  once  seized  this  un¬ 
skill  fully  advanced  outwork  of  Jesuitism 
as  the  point  of  attack. 

Tlie  battle-field  on  which  the  disciples 
of  Jansenius  joined  issue  with  the  disciples 
of  Loyola,  is  one  which  has  probably  ex¬ 
isted  ever  since  man  awoke  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  destiny.  In  the  intellect¬ 
ual,  as  in  thematerijil  world,  forms  change, 
substances  and  ideas  remain  the  same. 
The  spirit  of  St.  Augustine  was  alone 
equal  to  cope  with  the  new  heresy.  By 
a  six  times  repeated  study  of  the  ponder- 
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OU8  folios  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Cornel¬ 
ius  Jansen  had  endeavored  to  wake  the 
genius  of  the  great  master,  and  composed 
that  terrible  volume  the  “  Augustinus,*' 
in  the  desolate  depths  of  whose  metaphy¬ 
sical  subtleties  were  supposed  to  be  nid- 
den  the  five  mysterious  propositions  which 
had  killed  Jacqueline  Pascal,  and  drawn 
conflicting  discussions  from  Infallibility 
itself.  St.  Cyran,  the  fellow-student  of{ 
Jansen  at  Somme,  St.  Cyran  preached  to  ' 
the  world  that  doctrine  w'hich  his  fellow- 1 
pupil  elaborated  in  his  studj^.  The  spirit- ; 
uaf  regeneration  of  the  spiritual  man,  and  : 
conseijuently  a  less  need  of  priestly  medi:i-  j 
tion,  and  a  most  austere  morality,  were 
the  main  distinctions  of  the  creed  with  j 
which  the  JanscnLsts  carried  on  successful  j 
war.  Genius  and  eloquence,  wealth  and  ! 
beauty  swelled  their  ranks.  The  earnest-  | 
ness,  faith,  and  unconquerable  courage  of  j 
ardent  converts  supported  them  in  the  ' 
deadly  conflict  against  cnafty  foes  sup-  ' 

tiorled  by  the  fulminating  edicts  of  Rome,  I 
ly  decrees  of  exile  ami  imprisonment ;  j 
but  though  the  Jesuits  triumphed  for  a  | 
while,  and  the  asylum  of  Pa.scal,  Arnauld, 
and  I^cine  was  uprooted,  and  the  plow 
driven  over  its  foundations  by  the  fero¬ 
cious  Letellier ;  though  the  sacred  remains  , 
of  the  glorious  anchorites  were  scattered  | 
to  the  air ;  let  none  think,  because  the  | 
cause  of  quarrel  now  seems  obsolete,  that  ! 
their  lives  were  wasted,  their  talents  and  j 
energies  absorbed,  in  the  defense  of  a  vain 
theological  riddle :  wherever  truth  is  loved  i 
and  hypocrisy  abhorred,  these  names  will  i 
ever  be  held  in  honor. 

The  influence  of  Jansenism  on  Bo.ssuet  i 
was  great.  The  Jausenists  abjured  Pro-  j 
testantism,  and  yet  were  Romanizing  Pro- ! 
testants.  Bossuet  repudiated  Jansenism,  | 
and  yet  participated  largely  in  its  doctrines;  { 
he  was  as  vehement  against  the  flagitious  , 
immorality  of  Sanchez,  Suerez,  and  Esco¬ 
bar,  as  the  most  fervent  disciple  of  Port  j 
Royal,  and  declared  he  would  sooner  I 
have  written  the  “  Provinciales  ”  than  j 
any  other  book  of  the  age.  Like  Jansen-  ! 
ins,  he  owned  St.  Augustine  as  the  father  | 
of  his  predilection,  and  in  man^  a  hard- 1 
fought  battle  the  weighty  authonty  of  the 
Bishop  of  IIip{w  decided  the  controversy,  j 
It  was  im|K)ssiblc,  too,  for  a  nature  like 
Bossuet’s  to  withhold  his  sympathy  from 
the  great  character  of  Arnauld,  the  daunt¬ 
less  athlete  of  the  Jansenists,  whose  life 
was  a  combat,  and  who  looked  alone  to 
eternity  for  repose.  What,  too,  must 


have  been  the  wonder  of  the  young  cccle- 
»uastic  when  the  pale  and  noble  Ibrm  of 
Pascal  appeared  in  the  lists — who  knew 
no  day  without  |>ain,  who  lived  as  if  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  rang  in  his  ears, 
and  an  ever-open  gulf  yawned  by  his  side, 
whose  soul  was  shattered  and  lamp.of  life 
extinguished  by  the  fierce  conflict  witliin 
him  of  the  True  and  the  Good  for  mas¬ 
tery  and  utterance.  Launched  in  the 
midst  of  this  civil  and  sectarian  turmoil, 
when  the  human  mind  seemed  a  shifling 
quicksand  lashed  by  the  fury  and  storm 
of  opinions  in  collision,  Bossuet  deter¬ 
mined  to  plant  on  the  rock  of  Authority 
a  bccicon  to  w'arn  the  sea-tost  mariner 
from  the  perilous  coast. 

When  he  left  the  schools  of  Paris  he 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
consummate  theologian.  But  extraordi¬ 
nary  men  like  Bossuet  begin  their  educa¬ 
tion  where  ordinary  men  finish  it.  At 
3Ietz  he  reformed  his  education  anew. 
Seventeen  years  of  inces.sant  study  were 
relieved  by  the  charm  of  family  inter¬ 
course,  by  occasional  visits  to  Pans  to  de¬ 
liver  courses  of  sermons,  and  by  an  unre¬ 
mitting  attendance  on  his  duties  in  the 
cathedral.  At  morning  and  at  eventide 
his  fine  clear  voice  was  heard  leading  the 
chorus  of  Divine  praise,  and  rising  above 
the  sw’ell  of  organ  symphony.  Few  men, 
it  must  be  allowed,  ever  possessed  such 
advantages  as  Bossuet  for  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  never 
doubted  an  instant  in  the  line  he  was  to 
punjue.  Poverty  and  diseiise,  that  fell 
pair,  never  distracted  his  attention ;  his 
profession  relieved  him  from  all  domestic 
cares ;  he  had  full  lilierty  to  bend  his 
whole  soul  and  energies  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  those  tasks  which  he  felt  he 
was  marked  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
to  fulfill.  The  mere  recital  of  Bossuet’s 
numerous  labors  while  at  Metz  w’ould 
terrify  the  student  of  light  literature  ot 
our  age ;  but  Bossuet  lived  in  a  time 
when  St.  Augustine  and  the  “  Augus¬ 
tinus”  were  to  be  seen  in  the  boudoir, 
and  the  chat  of  the  sedoM  touched  on 
the  efficacy  of  Grace  or  the  “  Traite  de 
la  Methode.”  Later  in  life,  people  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  facility  with  w'hich  he  threw 
off,  one  after  the  other,  treatises  full  of 
encycloptedic  learning  from  the  F-athers, 
but  they  little  knew  how  large  a jiortion 
of  his  youth  had  been  spent  at  Metz  in 
drawing  inspiration  from  the  fiery  spirit 
of  TertuHian — “  oedur  .fkfricain,”  as  he 
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termed  him,  the  Tacitus  of  a  persecuted 
church  ;  from  the  allegoric  genius  of  Ori- 
gen,  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  Basil,  the 
earnest  vehemence  of  Gre^ry  of  Xazian- 
zen,  and  the  Asiatic  abundance  of  Chry¬ 
sostom.  But  his  companion  by  day  and 
nightpjibroad  and  at  home,  his  master,  his 
counselor,  and  his  model,  was  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  His  copy  of  the  “  De  Civitate  Dei,” 
the  Psalms  oi  St.  Augustine,  and  his  treat¬ 
ises  against  the  Pelagians,  were  worn  with 
constant  use,  the  margins  scribbled  over 
with  countless  notes. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
pulpits  of  Paris :  the  public  expectation 
was  great ;  wherever  he  was  to  preach, 
the  doors  were  beset  by  an  impatient  au¬ 
dience.  The  queen-mother  desired  to 
hear  him,  and  was  moved  to  tears  ;  the 
disco  ui^se  made  so  deep  an  impression  that 
she  desired  it  to  be  repeated  after  two 
years’  intervaL  One  sermon  was  the 
talk  of  the  town,  and  was  known  as  ^  Le 
Surrexit  Paulus  de  M.  I’Abbe  Bossuet.” 
It  was  clear  that  a  revolution  was  made 
in  pulpit  oratory,  and  that  Bossuet  was 
the  Corneille  of  the  pulpit.  The  learned 
pedantry  of  Cheminais  and  Desmares,  even 
the  labored  rhetoric  of  Mascaron  and 
Flechier,  were  at  once  displaced  by  his 
fresh  and  impetuotis  vigor.  The  most 
eminent  doctors  of  Port  Royal  followed 
him  from  church  to  church,  astounded  at 
his  clear  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  the 
force  and  grandeur  of  his  style.  Conde, 
Turrenne,  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  and 
the  secretary  Le  Tellier  became  his  eager 
admirers  and  friends ;  and,  finally,  the 
King  himself  appointed  him  to  preach  the 
Advent  of  1661  at  the  Louvre.  During 
the  space  of  ten  years,  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Paris,  and  the  court,  resounded 
witli  Bossuet’s  inexhaustible  eloquence. 
His  reputation  was  so  well  established, 
that,  in  1665,  M  de  Perefixe,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  appointed  him  to  preach  the  open¬ 
ing  discourse  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Paris.  The  queen- mother  came  con¬ 
stantly  to  hear  him,  but  her  premature 
death  arrested  her  plans  for  his  advance¬ 
ment.  He  was  the  airector  of  the  repent¬ 
ant  Duchess  of  Lon^eville.  When  noble 
ladies  took  the  vail,  Bossuet  was  asked 
to  celebrate  their  last  solemn  farewell ; 
and  dying  courtiers  claimed  his  consolation 
amid  the  agonies  of  a  death-bed  repent¬ 
ance.  His  fervent  seal  prepared  Turrene 
for  conversion  ;  and  the  great  Conde  was 
ao  charmed  when  he  defended  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  theological  faculty  that  he  em¬ 
braced  him  before  the  court.  Arnauld  at 
the  close  of  a  conference  at  which  Bossuet 
was  present,  declared  that  he  had  learnt 
more  from  Bossuet  in  two  or  three  hours 
than  in  a  long  course  of  study.  But, 
amid  all  the  temptation^  of  increasing  ce¬ 
lebrity,  he  loved  the  seclusion  of  his  quiet 
abode  in  the  house  of  an  old  fellow-stu¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he 
passed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  society 
of  friends  of  similar  literary  and  serious 
tastes  with  himself ;  and  every  yt-ar  after 
his  course  of  sermons  w'as  preached  in 
Paris,  he  returned  re^larly  to  his  duties 
in  the  cathedral  of  Metz.  His  congrega¬ 
tion  saw  the  man  whose  eloquence  W'as 
the  wonder  of  the  capital,  resume  with 
unassuming  regularity  his  duties  in  the 
choir ;  his  nights  W'ere  passed  again  in 
solitary  studies,  and  his  days  in  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  converts  and  in  ministration 
to  the  poor  and  sick. 

The  Abbe  Le  Dieu  gives  us  some  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  the  manner  of  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  sermons.  He  dashed  rapidly 
down  on  paper  texts,  citations,  and  argu¬ 
ments  suitable  to  the  subject  and  occasion  ; 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  preach  he  meditated  deeply  on  this 
rotigh  document,  developing  his  discourse 
in  his  mind — writing  he  found  distracted 
his  attention — and  m  this  way  he  jiassed 
mentally  through  his  sermon  two  or  three 
time^  reading  the  paper  before  him,  and 
altering  and  improving  as  though  the 
whole  were  written.  Bossuet  never  as¬ 
cended  the  pulpit  without  having  in  pri¬ 
vate  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  his 
crucifix  to  implore  the  Divine  assistance  : 
he  frequently  devoured  with  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  some  pages  of  the  Gospel.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  had  to  preach  on  the 
Decalogue,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  read  with  a  voice  quivering  with  emo¬ 
tion,  from  the  book  of  Exodus,  how  the 
people  of  Israel  trembled  when  they  saw 
and  heard  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of 
Sinai,  the  redoubled  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  the  awftil  voice  from  the  cloud  upon 
the  Mount.  In  the  pulpit,  his  majestic 
mien  and  bearing  imposed  a  silent  awe, 
which  those  who  have  seen  his  bust  in  the 
Louvre  can  well  realize.  His  hair,  pre¬ 
maturely  gray,  clustered  down  to  his 
shoulders  ;  his  eyes  oast  a  glance  of  power 
from  beneath  his  well-arched  eyebrows, 
like  Sordello ;  his  nose  was  aquiline  and 
well-formed ;  his  fiice  was  oval ;  his  cheeks 
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straight  and  shaven ;  his  mouth  gracefully 
cut,  and  on  the  upper  lip  a  slight  mus¬ 
tache  gave  somewhat  of  a  martial  air  not 
unbecoming  to  one  preeminently  regarded 
as  the  militant  leader  of  the  Church  whose 
sacred  symbol,  the  cross,  glittered  on  his 
breast.  Ills  action  at  first  was  dignified 
and  reserved  ;  he  confined  himself  to  the 
notes  before  him ;  gradually  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  the  contagion  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  seized  his  hearers ;  he  watched 
their  rising  emotion ;  the  rooted  glances 
of  a  thousand  eyes  excited  him  with  a  sort 
of  divine  frenzy ;  his  notes  became  a  bur¬ 
den  and  a  hindrance ;  with  impetuous 
ardor  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  the  moment ;  with  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  he  watched  the  sw'elling  hearts 
of  his  hearers ;  their  concentrated  emo¬ 
tion  became  his  own  ;  he  felt  within  him¬ 
self  the  collected  might  of  the  orators  and 
martyrs  whose  essence,  by  long  and  re- 
cated  communion  he  had  absorbed  into 
imself ;  from  flight  to  flight  he  ascended, 
until  with  unflagging  energy  he  towered 
straight  upwards  and  dragged  the  rapt 
contemplation  of  his  audience  along  with 
him  in  its  ethereal  flight.  At  such  times, 
says  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  heavens  were  open  and  celes¬ 
tial  joys  were  about  to  descend  upon  these 
trembling  souls,  like  tongues  of  fire  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  At  other  times,  heads 
bowed  down  with  humiliation,  or  pale  j 
upturned  faces  and  streaming  eyes,  lips 
parted  with  broken  ejaculations  of  despair, 
silently  testified  that  the  spirit  of  repent¬ 
ance  had  breathed  on  many  a  hardened 
heart. 

The  sermons  which  now  pass  under  the 
name  of  Bossuet  are  but  ill  calculated  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  eloquence  which 
moved  the  genius,  the  heroism,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  Court  of  Louis^XIV. 

Bourdaloue  has  been  said  to  be  the  fin¬ 
est  work  of  Bossuet.  Undoubtedly  the 
sermons  of  that  great  preacher,  as  well  as 
those  of  Massillon,  will  ever  be  ranked 
amongst  the  first  triumphs  of  pulpit  ora¬ 
tory,  but  in  the  oraiswn  /unebre  Bossuet 
stands  confessedly  w’ithout  a  rival.  Pane¬ 
gyric  has  doubtless  to  dread  more  than 
any  other  form  of  compo.sition  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  posterity.  Time — “le  grand  justi- 
cier  du  passe*,”  to  use  an  expression  of* 
Montaigne’s  —  is  terribly  impartial,  and 
crumbles  ruthlessly  to  dust  the  bases  of 
all  statues  raised  on  perishaole  foundations. 
Yet  in  our  attempts  to  judge  eulogistic 


I  orators  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the 
I  position  of  the  orator  and  behold  his  au- 
I  dience,  his  subject,  and  his  age  from  his 
j  own  point  of  view.  This  is  especially  the 
I  case  as  respects  Bossuet.  IFis  political 
:  .and  religious  reverence  for  monarchy,  the 
influence  of  the  personality  of  Louis  XIV. 
his  aversion  to  change,  his  un.alteruble 
faith  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in¬ 
stitutions  then  existing,  his  enthusiastic 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  nothingness 
of  human  glory,  the  tremendous  antithesis 
I  of  his  character — all  serve  to  make,  in 
these  reforming  and  skeptical  flays  the 
“  Oraisons  funtmres  ”  difficult  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  until  the  mind  is  content  to  admire 
the  orator  within  the  limits  of  his  dogmas 
like  a  lion  bounding  within  the  radius 
of  his  chain.  To  appreciate  these  dis¬ 
courses  of  Bossuet  we  must  quit  this  gen¬ 
eration  of  plain  clothes  and  sober  estima¬ 
tion  of  kings  »id  princes,  and  call  down 
from  their  frames  those  magnificent  per¬ 
sonages  who  glow  upon  the  canvas  of 
lligaud  and  Vandermeulen,  and  till  with 
them  the  chapel  of  Versailles  or  the 
Louvre.  We  must  place  ourselves  before 
tliat  multitude  of  aeignevrs  in  umbrageous 
perukes,  of  princesses  and  fine  Ladies  aitx 
coiffures  etagies — before  that  sea  of  gor¬ 
geous  apparel  of  crimson,  green,  and  purple, 
glittering  in  gold  and  lace,  scintillating  rib¬ 
bons,  and  stars,  and  diamonds — .and  stand 
face  to  fitice  with  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
the  incarnate  embodiment  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  monarchy  hi  Europe ;  before  whom 
kings  trembled,  leagued,  and  knelt ;  while 
at  home  his  power  was  adored  like  that 
of  an  idol,  his  authority  revered  like  that 
of  a  master  or  a  father,  and  his  favor 
courted  like  that  of  a  mistress.  But  to 
Bossuet  Louis  XIV.  was  more  than  all 
this.  The  royal  crown  w’as  surrounded 
with  a  reflex  of  Divine  splendor.  He  was 
the  favored  child  of  the  Most  High — the 
representative  not  only  of  the  glories  of 
Clovis  and  Charles  Martel,  but  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  of  David.  From  the  tents  of  the 
patriarchs  and  from  the  palaces  of  Mount 
Zion  was  transmitted  a  halo  of  theocratic 
splendor,  which  rested  on  the  head  of  the 
King  of  France. 

DEATH  OF  HENRIETTA. 

To  such  an  imagination  a  more  moving 
subject  could  hardly  be  offered  than  the 
death  of  Henriett.a,  the  wife  of  Charles  L 
While  in  her  cradle  her  father  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  Ilavalllac ;  in  her  youth  her 
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the  Lord  of  all  empires,  the  chastiser  of 
princes,  reigning  above  the  heavens,  mak¬ 


ing  and  unmaking  kingdoms,  principali¬ 
ties,  and  powers,  and  declaring  by  terri¬ 
ble  jndgracnts  that  the  mightiest  pyramids 
of  power  aflfbrd  no  shelter  from  tne  breath 
of  his  anger.  The  same  religious  awe 
pervades  the  whole  piece.  It  is  the  ma¬ 
jestic  stream  of  inspiration  which  gives 
motion  to  the  rapid  and  powerful  narra¬ 
tive,  the  sublime  reflections,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  imagery,  the  portraits  worthy  of 
Tacitus  or  Sallust,  that  are  borne  calmly 
on  its  surface.  The  fatal  consequences  of 
schism,  the  ertravagance  of  fanaticism, 
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the  horrors  of  rebellion  which  devastated 
a  country  more  agitated  “  than  the  ocean 
that  surrounds  it,”  necessarily  pass  before 
the  review  of  Bossuet  as  he  grapples  with 
the  elements  of  fury  which  consumed  the 
distracted  kingdom  of  Charles.  After 
describing  the  perils  of  the  Monarchy,  be¬ 
set  on  all  sides  by  the  saints  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium,  by  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and 
Levelers,  be  draws  that  nameless  and  ad¬ 
mirable  portrait  of  the  mighty  genius  who 
ruled  the  whirlwind  ana  directed  the 
storm.  Huguenot  and  hero,  politician  and 
saint,  doctor  and  soldier,  prophet  and  cap¬ 


tain,  indefatigable  in  war  and  peace,  with 
a  prudence  and  activity  which  ontsped, 
arrested,  and  awaited  fortune,  impenetra¬ 
ble  in  council,  thrusting  a  nation  into 
slavery  with  the  standard  of  liberty  — 
Cromwell  is  conceived  by  Bossuet  as  one 
of  those  destined  by  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence  to  change  the  fate  of  emjiires.  On 
the  other  side  a  queen  struggling  uncon¬ 
querably  against  destiny  and  revolt,  seek¬ 
ing  unweariedly  for  new  forces,  crossing 
nine  times  the  see,  serene  and  gay  amid 
battle  and  shipwreck,  animating  the  king’s 
councils,  wrestling  foot  by  foot  with  de¬ 
feat,  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  the  state,  un¬ 
bending  as  a  column  which,  long  the  sole 
support  of  a  maje-dtic  temple  in  decay,  re¬ 
ceives  at  length  the  sinking  mass  of  the 
vast  edifice  with  unmoved  constancy.  To 
the  triumph  over  the  world  succeeds  the 
higher  victory  of  faith  ;  and  the  calm  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  conclusion  of  the  oration  re¬ 
sembles  the  peaceful  end  of  the  ^ueen, 
who  sought  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot  a 
refuge  from  the  pitiless  storm  of  life. 
Even  now,  that  we  know  these  imjMising 
pictures  of  characters  and  events  to  be  as 
untrue  and  unreal  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  creations  of  the  tragic  drama,  tliey  ex¬ 
cite  a  sympathy  in  the  pages  of  Bossuet, 
which  the  judgment  of  history  refuses  to 
their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

It  was  destined  that  a  young  princess, 
whose  tears  flowed  plentifully  over  the 
coffin  of  the  Queen  of  England,  should 
herself  be  the  subject  of  the  next  orainott 
funebre.  The  youthful  vivacity  and 
graceful  affability  of  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta — Madame 
Henrietta  Anne  d’Angleterre,  the  wife  of 
Philippe  Due  d’Orleans,  the  only  brother 
of  Louis  XIV. — was  the  ornament  and 
delight  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  To 
muim  natural  sensibility  she  added  a  cor¬ 
rect  taste ;  and  the  encouragements  she 
bestowed  on  genius  were  doubled  by  her 
charming  condescension.  She  loved  to 
talk  with  Racine  or  Corneille  about  the 
plot  of  “  Berenice  ”  or  “  Nicomede  and 
once,  while  walking  in  the  galleries  of 
Versailles,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  she  beckoned  with  a  smile  to  Boi- 
leau,  w'hispered  in  his  ear  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  lines  of  the  “Lutrin,”  and  then 
tripped  after  the  king  and  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly.  “  On  croyait,”  said  Bossuet,  “  avoir 
attaint  la  perfection  quand  on  avait  plu  a 
Madame.”  She  felt  at  once  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  Bossuet’s  genius,  and  placed  her- 
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self  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  The  j 
secrets  of  political  intrigue  were  also  in-  ! 
trusted  to  her  keeping ;  and  it  was  on  her  ! 
return  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fa-  i 
mous  treaty  of  Dover,  with  her  brother  ' 
Charles  II.,  that  she  was  seized  with  a  | 
mysterious  illness,  after  drinking  a  glass  . 
of  succorpr  water,  administered  by  the  : 
hateful  minions  of  her  own  husband.  Her 
agonies  were  appalling.  She  knew  the  ' 
touch  of  death,  and  cried  impatiently  for  ' 
the  end  of  her  sufferings.  She  longed  for  i 
Bossuet :  she  said  she  should  be  inconsol- 1 
able  if  she  died  without  hearing  him,  and 
demanded  repeatedly  if  he  were  coming,  j 
On  his  arrivm  she  relt  the  bitterness  of 
de.ath  was  over.  The  strong  spirit  of, 
Bossuet  himself  was  overcome  for  a  mo-  [ 
ment  to  see  the  pale  flag  of  death  and  an¬ 
guish  planted  upon  cheeks  lately  radiant 
with  health  and  beauty.  He  knelt  by  her  j 
bed.side;  he  shook  off  the  shackles  of  I 
earthly  emotion.  At  the  sound  of  his 
eloquent  voice  the  features  of  Henrietta  , 
beamed  with  celestial  hope ;  she  besought 
him  not  to  leave  her  stricken  soul  alone  in 
the  awful  combat,  but  to  deliver  her  un¬ 
scathed  into  the  arms  of  eternity.  For 
four  hours  Bossuet  continued,  amid  her 
weeping  relatives  and  attendants,  to  utter 
words  of  faith  and  consolation,  until  at 
length,  pressing  with  dying  hand  the  cru¬ 
cifix  to  her  lips,  she  welcomed  the  fatal 
moment  with  the  same  sweetness  which 
had  distinguished  her  life.  One  hour 
before  death  she  spoke  in  English  to  her 
attendants — it  was  to  tell  them  to  give  to 
Bossuet  after  death  an  emerald  ring 
Louis  himself  placed  it  on  his  finger,  de¬ 
sired  him  always  to  wear  it,  and  to  preach 
her  funeral  sermon  at  St.  Denis.  Speak¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  this  tragic 
scene,  no  wonder  if  Bossuet,  although  he 
wanted  the  great  topics  of  national  com¬ 
motions  and  a  dethroned  monarch,  pro¬ 
duced  a  discourse  not  inferior  to  the  for¬ 
mer  one.  The  pathos  of  the  second  ri¬ 
vals  the  sublimity  of  the  first.  We  seem 
still  to  hear,  as  we  read  the  passage,  that 
terrible  cry  w'hich  rang  through  the  halls 
of  V ersailles — “  Madame  so  meurt !  Mad¬ 
ame  est  morte  !”  and  to  see  the  audience 
sobbing  with  vailed  faces  as  the  words 
were  pronounced,  while  the  orator  him¬ 
self  was  unable  to  proceed  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  outburst  of  sorrow. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  bier  was 
spread  for  some  royal  or  noble  form,  the 
voice  of  Bossuet  called  France  again  to 


meditate  on  the  awful  themes  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity.  His  last  effort  w'as 
the  well-known  discourse  over  the  great 
Conde,  in  which  he  breathes  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  dead  hero,  and  unites  the  fire 
of  an  epic  poet  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  by  heart  the  mag¬ 
nificent  peroration  which  called  on  nations, 
princes,  nobles,  and  warriors  to  come  to 
the  foot  of  the  catafalque  which  strove  to 
raise  to  heaven  a  magnificent  testimony  of 
the  nothingness  of  man.  Bossuet’s  own 
white  locks  then  warned  him  that  his 
failing  voice  and  declining  energ)’  would 
ere  long  be  quenched  in  the  same  cold  si¬ 
lence  and  decay  which  possessed  forever 
the  great  prince  who  loved  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  with  him  beneath  the  forest  shades 
and  around  the  unsleeping  fountains  of 
Chantilly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  call  Bossuet 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  pulpit.  As  Bos¬ 
suet  says  of  Alexander,  that  he  partakes 
of  the  triumph  of  every  conqueror,  so  we 
may  say  of  Demosthenes,  that  he  shares 
the  glory  of  every  orator.  If  by  so  call¬ 
ing  him,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  he  is 
the  greatest  orator  of  the  Romish  Church, 
so  much  may  be  conceded;  but  we  can 
discover  little  affinity  betw'een  the  boldest 
strokes  of  Athenian  patriotism  and  the 
gorgeous  exaltation  of  the  “  Oraisons  fn- 
nebres.”  The  Attic  precision  of  the  one 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  Asiatic  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  other,  whose  style  is  so  colored 
that  the  finest  abstractions  of  Christian 
philosojihy  grew  visible  at  his  touch.  The 
i)e8t  of  the  “Oraisons  funebres”  are  not 
Demosthenic,  but  Pindaric.  It  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  lyric  poet,  united  with  the 
deep  voice  of  the  historian,  that  swells  out 
in  the  noblest  passages ;  and  the  poetry 
of  France  can  hardly  produce  a  page  com¬ 
parable  to  the  diction  of  her  greatest  wri- 

I  ter  in  prose. 

I  With  all  this,  there  is  no  display  of  art : 

I  Bossuet’s  language,  though  grand,  seems 

I  the  natural  speech  of  his  fervid  imagina- 

'  tion,  and  it  was  peculiarly  his  own,  though 
many  phrases  of  his  coinage  have  since 

I  become  current  among  French  writers. 

[  He  has  not  the  silvery  cadence  and  pol¬ 
ished  phrase  of  Massillon  ;  nor  has  he  the 
argumentative  strategy  of  Boiu-daloue, 
which  was  so  illustrative  of  the  “  impera- 
toria  virtus'"  of  Quintilian,  that  Cond6 
cried  out  once,  when  the  Jesuit  mounted 
the  pulpit,  “  Silence,  Messieurs,  voici  I’en- 
nemi  I”  Yet  there  is  only  one  production 
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of  the  French  pulpit  which  can  be  com-j 
pared  with  hU  bMt  efforts ;  and  that  is 
the  really  evangelic  sermon  of  Fenelon  on  ; 
the  Epif^any,  where  the  vast  love  of  the  ' 
swan  of  Cambray  is  clothed  in  language  . 
so  pure  and  holy,  that  it  would  have  be-  j 
come  the  lips  of  the  angels  who  sang  on  ^ 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.  ; 

The  ability  of  Bossuet  was  without  a 
rival  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Franyaise,  and  also  Bishop  of 
Condom.  This  bishopric,  however,  he  | 
ceded  in  order  to  unaertake  the  educa- 1 
tion  of  the  Dauphin,  the  duties  of  which  | 
employment  kept  him  for  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Versailles.  The  king  appears 
from  the  first  to  have  understood  that 
Bossuet  was  the  prelate  especially  adapted  ' 
to  support  that  administrative  unity  in  : 
Church  and  State  to  which  his  imperious  ' 
nature  tended,  and  that  no  more  fitting  | 
preceptor  could  be  found  of  the  duties  of  i 
a  king  as  he.himself  conceived  them.  The  ' 
,  Dauphin’s  earliest  infancy  liad  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mile,  de 
Rambouillet.  Tins  lady  married  M.  de  ! 
Montausier,  a  nobleman  of  high  character 
and  position  ;  and  be  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor  to  the  young  prince,  with  Bossuet  i 
as  preceptor.  The  scheme  of  education  ! 
was  magnificent.  The  learned  Huet,  i 
Madame  Dacier,  and  others  prepared  the 
well  known  classics  ad  vsum  Delphini; 
the  erudite  Tillemont  composed  the  **  Life  j 
of  St.  Louis,”  the  brilliant  Flechier  his 
“  Life  of  Theodosius,”  for  the  especial  use 
of  the  royal  pupil.  Bossuet  conducted  j 
their  labors;  comprehending  in  his  vast 
mind  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  mod- 1 
em  literature  and  philosophy.  He  plunged  | 
anew  into  antic^uity  with  all  the  ardor  of  i 
youth.  It  is  said  be  knew  by  heart  nearly 
all  the  “  Iliad  ”  and  “  Odyssey.”  He  never 
spoke  of  Homer  without  the  epithet  divine. ' 
His  passion  for  him  was  so  great,  that  he  | 
recited  his  verses  in  his  sleep.  On  one  | 
occasion,  when  he  astonished  an  episcopal 
colleague  bv  thundering  ont  a  long  pas-  ^ 
sage,  he  said :  **  What  mangel  I  when  after 
having  been  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  | 
rhetoric  for  so  many  years  ”  “  Where  ?” 

said  the  Bishop.  “  At  Versailles  and  St. 
Germains.”  He  wrote  criticisms  on  style 
in  the  manner  of  the  classic  poets  and  his¬ 
torians.  He  composed  a  &ble  in  the  iam¬ 
bics  of  Phssdrus,  which  passed  current  as 
genuine. 

The  principal  treatises  which  Bossuet 
composed  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin 


are  collected  in  his  works,  comprising 
philosophy,  politics,  and  history ;  and  it 
18  in  these  that  his  peculiar  theories  of  the 
relation  of  God  and  man,  sovereign  and 
subject,  are  most  apparent. 

It  would  rei^uire  mr  more  space  than 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  to  give 
a  duo  estimate  of  Bossuet’s  importance  as 
a  philosopher.  In  his  treatises,  in  his  ser¬ 
mons,  in  nisoontrovorsios  with  Protestant, 
Molinist,  and  Idealist,  be  has  bandied 
every  question  of  metaphysics ;  and  his 
opponents  had  to  cope  not  only  with  a 
consummate  theologian,  but  with  a  pro¬ 
found  pliilosopher,  w'lio  had  constructed 
for  himself  a  system  by  the  aid  of  reason 
alone,  with  no  help  from  Theology  or 
Revelation.  His  great  mind,  secure  m  its 
rooted  and  immovable  fmth,  saw  the 
danger  of  setting  philosophy  at  defiance 
in  the  name  of  Religion.  To  Religion 
and  Philosojdiy  he  allotted  their  distinct 
domains.  To  expound  the  one  was  the 
oflice  of  tlio  Church  ;  to  advance  the  other 
was  the  province  of  the  pliilosopher.  To 
the  one  he  assigned  as  guides,  authority 
and  tradition ;  to  the  other,  sense  and 
free  investigation  were  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  existence.  He  professed  him¬ 
self  as  favorable  to  the  progress  of  pure 
philosophy  as  he  was  opposed  to  all  inno¬ 
vation  m  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith; 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  comprehensive 
genius,  with  the  grasp  of  his  vigorous 
reason,  but  above  all  by  the  perspicacity 
and  clearness  of  his  vision,  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  bishop  never  clashed  with  or  em¬ 
barrassed  the  system  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  conquests  made  b^  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  understanding  were,  when 
gained,  sanctified  to  the  uses  of  theology. 
Bossuet,  it  is  true,  invents  nothing,  he 
only  expounds ;  but  i^dth  admirable  clear¬ 
ness  and  order  he  combines  with  a  well- 
connected  system  the  lessons  he  has 
learned  from  his  great  masters.  Indeed, 
there  arc  few  among  all  the  great  intel¬ 
lects  who  have  dedicated  their  power  to 
philos^hy,  who  can  lay  claim  to  inven¬ 
tion.  The  great  truths  of  metaphysics  are 
like  family  jewels,  which  descend  as 
heirlooms  i^om  generation  to  generation, 
and  are  perpetually  reset  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  It  is  the  manner  of 
presenting  them,  and  not  the  substance 
I  which  changes.  The  langiuige  of  Bossuet 
I  is  admirably  adopted  to  ^lilosophical  sub¬ 
jects — simple  and  strong,  with  a  power  of 
I  plain  illustration  which  presents  the  most 
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abstract  ideas  in  the  most  concrete  forms 
to  the  imagination.  Ilia  principal  mas¬ 
ters  arc  Descartes,  St.  Augustine,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  At  the  college  of 
Navarre  he  was  nursed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  lie  rises,  like 
Descartes,  from  the  fact  of  the  possession 
of  eternal  and  immutable  truths  bj  the 
Unite  and  imperfect  intelligence  to  the 
collocation  of  these  truths  in  the  mind  of 
an  Eternal  Dcing,  and  leans  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Plato,  “  ce  divin  philosophe,” 
and  of  St.  Augnstine.  Like  Descartes, 
too,  he  rises  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
and  jierfect  to  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
the  idea  adequate  to  the  idea,  and  there¬ 
fore  infinite  and  perfect  in  itself.  Indeed 
these  notions,  eternal  and  immutable — 
the  rd  dvru)^  Svtov  of  Plato,  which  would 
subsist  if  every  intelligence  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  which  have  an  objective  existence 
inde|)endent  of  the  sentiment  subject — 
can  reside  in  no  subject  except  one,  in 
which  all  truth  is  eternally  subsisting  and 
entirely  coinprehende<l.  No  senses  could 
avail  to  convey  to  the  imperfect  and  finite 
human  intelligence  the  notion  of  an  in¬ 
finite  and  perfect  being  of  God,  if  the 
truth  were  not  present  at  all  times  to  all 
spirits,  inspiring  them  with  light,  life,  and 
apprehension ;  and  if  the  narrow  and  dark 
prison-house  of  sensual  perception  were 
not  irradiated  on  all  'sides  by  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  celestial  glory.  But  at  the  same 
time  Bossuet  carefiiily  stops  short  ot^  and 
combats,  the  extravagance  of  Malebranche, 
which  destroys  the  alterity — to  use  the 
word  which  he  takes  from  Plotinus — of 
the  human  intelligence,  and  the  divine 
truths  on  which  it  is  nourished,  which 
engulfs  the  human  mind  in  its  nothing¬ 
ness  in  the  Divinity.  These  eternal  truths 
arc  but  intrusted  to  man  for  his  guidance ; 
they  illuminate  his  thought,  but  still  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Heaven.  Their  rays  descend 
into  the  soul,  which,  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
reflecting  them,  and  of  comprehending  as 
much  of  its  Divine  Original  as  it  has  been 
given  it  to  comprehend.  The  Carteuan 
treatise  of  Bossuet  is  a  complete  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  investigation  of 
the  nature  oi  man,  and  his  relation  to 
God.  In  order  to  render  himself  frilly 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the 
body,  he  dedicated  some  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the 
schools  of  medicine.  The  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  its  functions  and  operations. 


are  distinctly  described  and  defined,  as  well 
as  its  points  of  contact  with  the  soul ;  and 
although  h«  professes  not  to  reveal  the 
secret  by  which  the  evern'xisting  miracle 
of  the  oDcdience  of  the  body  to  the  soul 
is  determined,  yet  he  points  out  clearly 
bow  merely  corporeal  movements  and  im¬ 
pressions  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
intellectual  sensations. 

In  the  “Traitodu  libre  Arbitre  ”  the 
conclusions  of  Bossuet  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory.  Ho  adopts,  after  examining  the 
other  systems,  and  partioulariy  the  dileo- 
tative  victorieme,  the  primitive  or  prede¬ 
terminative  physique  of  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
he  thought  this  was  the  just  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  Molinist  who  discredited  grace, 
and  the  Calvinist  who  discredited  free 
will.  Between  the  two  he  found  himself 
like  St.  Augustine  between  the  Pelagians 
and  the  Manichieans.  Every  fresh  genera¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  the  grave,  and  left  be¬ 
hind  some  testimony  of  the  incom{>etence 
of  the  human  mind  to  span  the  incalcula¬ 
ble  abyss.  That  man  is  or  believes  him¬ 
self  to  be  free,  and  yet  depends  on  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  mystery  ;  and  it  is  far 
better  to  leave  it  so  than  to  darken  the 
matter  more  by  a  more  mysterious  ex¬ 
planation,  and  then  call  in  the  name  of 
God  to  silence  argument. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  “  La  Politique 
sacr^e  tir6e  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture  ”  Bos¬ 
suet  fully  developed  his  r>oliticaI  theory, 
and  aspired  to  be  the  apologist  of  despot¬ 
ism.  The  first  part  of  this  treatise  only 
was  oomj>o8ed  for  the  Dauphin  ;  and  even 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  was  oc¬ 
cupied  in  its  oompletion.  We  have  here 
the  matured  result  of  Bossuet’s  political 
speculations.  N ever,  certainly,  were  such 
gigantic  talents  employed  to  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  the  treatise  will  ever  remain 
a  perpetual  monument,  that  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  highest  genius  to  accept 
as  the  foundations  of  political  and  social 
power  theories  which  the  common  sense 
of  a  school-boy  would  rightly  reject  with 
disdain.  Bossuet  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  type  of  the  pure  Conservative 
which  ever  existed.  He  wa.s  born  old  ;  a 
zealot  of  the  dogma  he  never  doubted, 
change  was  to  him  hateful.  For  the 
future  he  had  no  hopes  and  no  aspirations. 
He  knew  none  of  those  yearnings  for  the 
amelioration  of  man's  earthly  lot  which 
are  often  the  anguish  and  the  glory  of  the 
poets  of  progress — the  Fenelons  of  poli- 
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tics.  He  dreamt  of  no  Utopia  or  Salen- 
tum,  for  he  wished  for  none — or  rather,  a 
land  of  slaves  and  eremites,  with  a  king 
the  undisputed  lord  of  all,  was  his  Utopia. 
Immutability  was  his  great  test  of  all 
things.  He  was  one  of  those  imperious 
minds  who,  being  strong  themselves,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  strong ;  love  the  rapidity 
of  force ;  think  persuasion  and  compro¬ 
mise  tedious;  who,  like  M.  de  Maistre 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  adore  power  wherever 
established,  and  see  no  justice  in  a  de¬ 
feated  cause.  We  see  Bossuet  hesitated 
not  to  follow  his  premises  to  their  extreme 
legitimate  conclusions.  Deutn  tbnete, 
honorijicate  regerti^  is  his  whole  doctrine. 
Louis  XIV.  could  never  have  heard  from 
Bossuet’s  lips  any  thing  not  in  perfect  j 
harmony  with  his  o^m  conceit  of  his  royal 
dignity  and  necessity.  Bossuet  was  the 
ideal  subject,  as  Louis  himself  was  the 
ideal  king.  To  a  monarch  thus  placed  on 
the  giddy  apex  of  un  imited  dominion, 
immovably  raised  on  divine  authority, 
unassailable  by  human  cares  or  apprehen¬ 
sions,  Bossuet  enjoins  the  fear  of  God. 
This  is  his  constitutional  check :  on  this 
the  people  must  rely  for  adse  and  good 
government,  for  moaeration  from  a  mas- 1 
ter  amid  the  temptations  of  boundless  and 
irresponsible  power.  Such  is  the  polity 
which  Bossuet  founds  upon  the  Scriptures  | 
— the  same  arsenal  which  shortly  before 
had  supplied  the  Independents  with  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  Republic  and  the  decapitation 
of  kings. 

But  while  Bossuet  held  these  extrava¬ 
gant  notions  of  regal  power,  his  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  healthy  spirit ;  he  would  never 
have  been  one  of  those  distorted  and  mor¬ 
bid  minds  who  roar  for  coercion  in  the 
midst  of  libertv  of  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  sketch  oi  the  policy  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  he  shows  how  fully  his  really  no¬ 
ble  mind  could  appreciate  the  glorious 
dignity  which  history  confers  on  every 
oiUzen  of  a  free  state.  Natures  like  Bos¬ 
suet’s  tend  to  unity  and  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  their  respect  for  antiquity 
and  love  of  precedent,  they  employ  this 
tendency  in  maintaining  the  sujireinacy 
of  whatever  happens  to  be  established. 
Indeed,  Bossuet  does  not  omit  to  lay 
down  that  whatever  goveimment  is  estab¬ 
lished  is  best.  The  monarchy  of  France, 
which  had  grown  from  such  small  begin¬ 
nings,  and  had  so  marvelously  succeeded, 
aflcr  ages  of  conflict  and  subtle  policy,  in 
bringing  all  ancient  Gaul  (to  use  an  ex¬ 


pression  of  Richelieu)  under  its  undis¬ 
puted  authority,  seemed  to  him  e8i>ecially 
tavored  by  Divine  power. 

THE  COPERNICUS  OP  HISTORY. 

In  this  spirit  Bossuet  composed  for  the 
Dauphin  the  great  Discourse  on  Univer¬ 
sal  History,  through  which  his  influence 
has  been  greatest  on  posterity.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  to  deduce  a  fixed  law 
from  the  history  of  the  world — to  judge 
by  a  single  principle  and  at  a  single  glance 
the  work  of  civilization  and  of  mankind. 
From  St.  Augustine  or  from  Paulus  Oro- 
sius  he  may  have  gathered  the  hint  w'hich 
put  him  on  the  track  of  this  great  concep- 
j  tion,  but  the  vigor  and  originality  of  its 
execution  are  his  own.  Vico  may  have 
seized  the  idea  in  a  more  philosophical 
sense.  Herder  may  have  develofied  it, 
Hegel  may  have  rendered  it  capable  of 
indefinite  development,  but  not  the  less 
is  Bossuet  the  Cojiernicus  of  history,  who 
alone  first  clearly  saw  that  history  re¬ 
volves  about  an  etenial  axis,  and  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  of  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  may, 
i  like  the  complex  motions  of  the  planets, 
be  resolved  with  the  precision  of  truth 
when  referred  to  the  right  center.  Writ¬ 
ers  following  in  the  w'ake  of  Voltaire  have 
accustnl  Bossuet  of  giving  too  much  space 
to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  of  making  Je¬ 
rusalem  as  it  were  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  ;  but  Bossuet  was  noVoltairian,  and 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  Hebrew'  people 
are  scientifically  consistent  with  his  views 
of  the  pur|>o8e  of  the  destiny  of  man.  His 
object,  as  the  philosopher  pf  the  Catholic 
Church,  w’as  to  exhibit,  amid  the  shock 
and  confusion  of  races  and  collision — amid 
a  world,  the  seeming  prey  of  havoc 
and  chance — amid  the  unutterable  uproar 
of  throne  hurled  on  throne,  and  emjtire 
upon  empire — the  calm  features  of  reli¬ 
gion  alone  superior  to  change,  the  serene 
companion  and  helper  of  man  since  the 
commencement  of  tbe  world. 

To  show  the  active  influence  of  each  na¬ 
tion  upon  the  establishment  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  some  ages  are  necessarily  compressed 
to  a  span,  and  some  countries  entirely 
neglected.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  the 
battalions  of  armiesin  combat — some  bear 
the  brunt  of  battle  and  win  the  attention 
of  the  historian,  but  many  add  in  the  rear 
an  unseen  support  to  the  onward  march. 
The  stores  acquired  by  modern  erudition 
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and  ethnography  were  w’anting  in  the 
days  of  Bossuet  to  enable  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  jx>sition  of  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  nations.  Hence  some  races  of  the 
East  and  of  mediieval  Europe  are  missing 
in  his  pages.  But  he  displays  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt,  the  might  of  Assyria,  the  valor 
of  Persia,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  and  the 
ambition  of  liome,  all  unwittingly  con¬ 
spiring  to  bring  mankind  in  submission  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  There  is  doubtless 
much  room  for  criticism,  even  from  Bos- 
suet’s  own  point  of  view,  in  the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  the  work.  In  the  first 
part,  the  torrent  of  events  rolls  onward 
with  such  prtHsipitation  that  the  attention 
is  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cloudy  forms  of  states  and  enapires  are 
hurried  along  by  the  whirlwind  of  destiny. 
The  iKiwer  of  condensation  is  indeed  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  tbe  plan  is  as  level  as  a  geo¬ 
graphical  chart.  Tliere  is  no  grouping, 
no  heights  and  valleys  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  no  space  left  in  the  sacred  nature 
of  the  recital  for  emotion,  which  is  the 
life  of  history,  or  for  moral  or  philosphic 
reflection,  which  stamps  its  truths  on  the 
mind.  The  proofs  of  religion  were  never 
set  forth  with  a  firmer  hand  or  more  glow¬ 
ing  style  than  in  the  second  part ;  but  it 
is  ill  the  third  that  w’e  learn  most  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  depth  and  penetration  of  Bos- 
suet’s  genius.  It  is  m  vain  that  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  insinuate  the  advantage  of  a 
“  mjition  legitime,''  his  grand  imagin¬ 
ation  is  inflamed,  in  spite  of  himself,  at 
the  as{>ect  of  the  patriot  freedom  of  Greece 
and  Home  ;  the  Catholic  doctor  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Pericles  and  of  Cato,  shows 
himself  the  equ.al  of  Machiavelli  in  politic 
insight,  and  the  worthy  precursor  of 
Montesquieu. 

The  result  of  this  vast  scheme  of  educa- 
ti{>n  was  not  happy.  The  Dauphin  was 
naturally  of  an  inert  tem|)erament ;  and 
it  was  said  that  Bossuet  overpowered  an 
unaspiring  mind  with  the  immensity  of 
his  energy  and  the  vast  weight  of  know¬ 
ledge  prematurely  thrust  ujion  it :  at  any 
rate,  he  was  wholly  wanting  in  that  affec¬ 
tionate  sympathy  which  enabled  the  ten¬ 
der  Fenflon  to  become  the  beloved  mas¬ 
ter  and  confident  of  his  pupil  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  and  to  convert  a  boy  of  vio¬ 
lent  ana  intractable  temperament  into  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  des- 
tided,  alas!  to  be  but  the  Marcellus  of 
France. 

During  the  education  of  the  Dauphin, 


Bossuet  had  more  delicate  and  less  agree¬ 
able  duties  to  perform  towards  the  King. 
The  gentle  La  Valliere  and  the  superb 
Montespan,  w’hen  the  royal  caprice  was 
over,  were  alike  persuaded  into  retire¬ 
ment  by  the  exhortations  of  Bossuet.  The 
former,  the  penitent  Magdalen — “  la  pet¬ 
ite  violette,  qui  se  cachait  sous  I’herbe,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
“  et  qui  etait  honteuse  d’etre  mere,  d’etre 
duchesse” — longed  to  bury  in  the  peace  of 
the  cloister  the  keen  sufferings  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  heart ;  but  the  retirement  of  Madame 
Montesjmn  was  an  affair  of  greater  diflfi- 
culty.  The  King  himself  had  w'averings, 
which  induced  her  to  think  her  empire 
was  not  ended.  When  the  final  vows  of 
IjU  Valliere  were  taken,  the  Queen  pre¬ 
sented  the  mortuary  vail  and  Bossuet  pro¬ 
nounced  the  discourse  ;  and  as  he  uttered 
the  final  adieux  for  the  }>enitent  victim, 
the  audience  sobbed  aloud  with  pity  for 
the  late  favorite,  whom  they  heard  con¬ 
signed  under  the  name  of  the  Sceur  Louise 
de  la  Misericorde,  to  the  fearful  rigor  and 
living  death  of  the  Carmelites — to  serge 
and  sackcloth,  to  midnight  vigils,  macera¬ 
tion,  and  servile  duties,  while  the  royal 
adulterer  w'as  parading  a  new  liaison  with 
a  prouder  paramour. 

The  life  of  Bossuet  at  the  court  was 
worthy  of  a  great  ecclesiastic.  His  equi¬ 
page  and  establishment  were  modest ;  his 
society  was  composed  of  a  select  body  of 
priests,  men  of  letters,  and  judges.  He 
was  often  to  be  seen,  followed  by  an  im¬ 
posing  cortege,  discussing  {toints  of  doc¬ 
trine,  philosophy,  or  history,  pacing  the 
allevs  of  Versailles,  reminding  observers 
of  tiie  plane  trees  of  tbe  Attic  Academus. 
One  alley  was  called  the  AHie  de»  Philo- 
sophes.  The  idle  saunterers  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  would  often  notice  him  within  the 
Bosquet  d'^fkope,  discoursing  on  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  with  the  Abbe  Fleury  tak¬ 
ing  notes  by  his  side. 

VVhen  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  w'as 
concluded,  Bossuet  was  made  Bishop  of 
Meaux.  Shortly  after  was  convened  the 
celebrated  Assembly  of  1682.  Bossuet 
was  called  at  once  to  be  president ;  an 
office  in  which  he  rendered  good  service 
to  his  country,  by  mediating  between  the 
ungenerous  arrogance  of  the  King  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  to  a  formulary  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church. 

The  relation  of  France  to  Rome  had 
long  been  unfilial,  if  not  unfriendly.  In 
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1663  the  French  troops  passed  the  Alps, 
and  were  in  readiness  to  march  on  Rome 
to  avenge  an  affront  offered  to  dhe  Due 
de  Crequi,  the  French  ambassador,  when 
Cardinal  Chi^  a  brother  of  the  Pope, 
was  sent  to  Versailles  to  solicit  pardon. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  Papal  Court  had  known  such 
humiliation  since  the  brutal  assault  at 
Anagni.  The  Parliament  and  theSorbonne 
seised  the  opportunity  of  fulminating  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  France.  The 
King  continued  to  make  war  on  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  until  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  right  of  receiving  the  tempor¬ 
alities  of  a  vacant  see,  and  appointing  to 
its  benefices — a  right  known  by  the  name 
of  the  regale  —  brought  the  contest  of 
Royalty  and  Papacy  to  an  issue. 

Innocent  XI.  was  not  an  unworthy  ad¬ 
versary  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  of  the 
House  of  Odesealebi  of  Como,  and  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  as  a  young  soldier,  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  belt.  His 
merit  and  zeal  became  so  notorious,  after 
he  entered  the  Church,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  clamored  for  his  elevation  under 
the  porticoes  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cardinals  selected  him  in 
conclave.  He  had  retained  the  vigor  of 
the  soldier  under  the  priestly  robe;  his 
character  was  mild,  firm,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  ;  his  private  life  uuim(>eachable ;  and, 
as  Pope,  impartiality  and  constant  efforts 
to  rectify  abuses  marked  all  his  proceed- 
ingt.  T’o  this  poiH*  appealed  the  two  Jan- 
seriist  Bishops  of  Aleth  and  of  Pamiers, 
who  had  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
regale  over  these  sees,  and  had  suffered 
such  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  King’s 
officers,  that  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  had 
been  reduced  to  live  on  alms.  Sentences 
of  proscription,  exile,  and  death  were 
scattered  among  the  clergy  supporting 
the  bishops.  Innocent  XI.  responded  to 
the  appeal ;  twice,  thrice,  without  result, 
did  he  address  the  King,  in  terms  of  au¬ 
thority  and  menace,  until,  at  last,  he  sent 
a  brief  to  the  chapter  of  Pamiers  which 
violated  all  the  maxims  of  the  national 
Church.  The  Parliament  was  not  slow  to 
enter  in  the  quarrel,  with  all  the  violence 
of  old  times.  The  addresses  of  the  clergy 
were  redolent  of  the  most  alnect  adulation 
and  servility;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
was,  as  Bossuet  said  himself^  ready,  in  ! 
true  valet  style,  to  follow  every  shift  of 
the  King’s  humor.  Conde  said,  if  the 
King  took  a  fancy  to  turn  Protestant,  the 


clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow.  A 
I  popular  song  added  that  they  would  sign 
the  Koran  itself  within  a  year  if  required, 

I  We  are  informed  by  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu, 

I  that  it  was  Colbert  who  saw  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  from  the  present  em¬ 
broilment,  and  who  determined  the  King 
to  call  an  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  clearly  the  relation  of  the  Pope 
to  Royalty  and  the  Gallican  Church. 

The  sermon  which  Bossuet  preached  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  is  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  his  genius,  and 
contains  all  the  grounds  of  the  doctrines 
afterwards  comprised  in  the  Declaration 
of  the  French  prelates.  Bossuet’s  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  skill¬ 
ful.  He  viewed  wdth  apprehension  the 
convocation  of  an  Assembly  in  the  then 
excited  state  of  opinion ;  he  feared  the 
spirit  of  8ub8er\’ience  of  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Church ;  he  feared  the  personal 
pique  felt  by  many  of  the  bishops  towards 
the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  he  equally  feared 
the  blind  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  ; 
nevertheless,  under  his  guidance,  the  Gal-' 
lician  Church  equally  avoided  schism  and 
ultramontanism.  The  four  articles  of  the 
Declaration  w'ere  drawn  up  by  him  ;  the 
first  three  established  the  independence 
of  the  temporal  power,  the  superiority  of 
Councils  over  the  Pope,  and  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  the  usages  of  the  national 
Church ;  the  last  declares  that  even  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  decision  of  the  Pope 
was  always  reformable  by  that  of  the 
Church.  Those  are  the  principles  on  which 
rest  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church — 
liberties  to  which  the  clergy  once  clung 
with  steadfast  affection,  and  for  establish¬ 
ing  which  the  name  of  Bossuet  was  once 
held  in  honor.  But  the  chicanery  of  Bel- 
larmin  and  Roccaberti,  and  the  still  more 
recent  violence  of  Bonald  and  De  Maistre, 
have  not  been  in  vain  exerted  against  doc¬ 
trines  asserted  by  an  assembly  of  Catholic 
divines,  headed  by  one  of  the  greatest  pre¬ 
lates  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  possessed. 
And  it  has  been  reserved  to  us  in  our  own 
time  to  see  the  immortal  principles  of 
Bossuet  repudiated  by  the  majority  of 
the  French  clergy,  of  whom  Cardinal 
Beausset  now  is  a  tair  representative,  and 
the  distinctive  propositions  of  the  Galli¬ 
can  Church  become  almost  as  obsolete  in 
France  as  the  distinctive  propositions  of 
Jansenism. 

Bossuet  had  now  reached  his  fifty-fifth 
year:  his  reputation  was  acknowledged 
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in  every  part  of  Europe  as  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  the  time  ;  henad  done  sufficient 
to  jwin  immortality,  high  {>o8ition,  respect, 
and  troops  of  friends :  all  that  men  usually 
care  for  he  possessed  in  abundance :  but 
he  felt,  like  Amaud,  that  he  had  eternity 
to  rest  in,  and  that  the  night  was  coming 
in  which  no  man  could  work.  His  latter 
days  have  in  them  something  heroic.  The 
last  twenty -two  years  of  his  life  were  one 
coml)at.  lie  had  thought  to  have  placed 
the  throne  and  the  altar  on  imperishable 
foundations,  and  to  have  taught  the  human 
mind  to  flow  around  them,  to  rest  in  their 
shaddw  and  reflect  their  glory  ;  but  ala.s ! 
from  every  quarter  under  heaven  came 
sweeping  clouds  of  evil  spirits  laden  with 
doctrines  more  pernicious  than  pestilence 
or  famine.  The  lonely  prelate  stood  ever 
on  the  defense,  grappling  on  every  side 
with  his  deadly  assailants.  If  midnight 
vigils,  meditations,  long  fastings,  and  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  can  avail,  he  alone  will  deli¬ 
ver  the  human  soul — left,  like  Andromeda, 
forlorn  and  helpless  amid  the  monsters  of 
the  deep.  In  the  Church  and  out  of  the 
Church,  le  channe  trotnpeur  de  la  nou- 
reautly  a  new  source  of  anguish,  meets  him 
wherever  he  looks.  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Arminians  were  recognized  and  re- 
siyectahle  antagonists ;  but  what  were 
these  compared  with  the  new  race  of 
e^prits  libertim — deists,  pantheists,  skep¬ 
tics — disciplined  in  the  philosophy  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and 
Leibnitz,  who  now  came  rushing  to  the 
attack  ?  Almost  the  only  peace  which 
Hossuet  knew  was  in  his  frequent  journeys 
to  La  Trappe  ;  the  lonely  walks  amid  the 
horrid  shades  and  round  the  somber  lake 
of  that  austere  solitude,  in  the  company 
of  l)e  Uance  ;  the  lugubrious  rites  ;  the 
ever  open  and  newly  dug  grave ;  the 
habitual  admonition  —  Frire,  il  faut 
mourir — gave  the  weary  prelate  a  foretaste 
of  the  quiet  of  the  tomn.  Only  an  iron 
constitution  could  have  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  such  incessant  labors.  After 
he  became  Bishop  of  Meaux,  he  ever  lay 
with  a  lamp  by  his  bedside  ;  his  first  sleep 
W!is  usually  four  hours,  after  which,  even 
in  the  severest  winter,  he  arose,  put  on 
two  dressing-gowns,  and  placing  a  bear¬ 
skin  wrap|M;r  over  his  legs,  recited  matins 
and  lauds  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
he  then  went  to  study  his  dockets  of  pa-  ] 
pers ;  his  portfolios,  his  pen,  paper,  and 
inkstand  were  in  readiness  on  his  desk  ; 
his  easy-chair  placed  in  front,  his  books  of 


reference  on  other  chairs  on  each  side. 
He  studied  until  overcome  with  fatigue, 
after  w’hich  he  went  again  to  bed  His 
domestic  affairs  were  usually  in  consider¬ 
able  disorder ;  he  paid  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  them :  his  gardener  regretted  that 
his  apple-trees  were  not  the  apple-trees  of 
St.  Ambrose  or  St.  Jerome,  as  his  master 
might  then  be  induced  to  take  notice  of 
them.  He  left  the  management  of  his 
property  to  an  intendant,  and  died  in 
debt. 

Tjater  in  life  Bossuet  was  engaged  in 
correspondence  with  a  mind  of  giant 
mould,  which  carried  into  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  {lolitical 
science  the  same  searching  insight  and 
boundless  originality — the  great  Leibnitz. 
A  project  had  been  set  on  toot  for  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with 
that  of  Rome.  Bossuet  was  prepared  to 
make  great  concessions ;  to  allow  commu¬ 
nion  under  both  forms,  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  to  submit  even  to  the 
Lu^eran  bishops  retaining  their  wives, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  superstitious  use 
of  the  worship  of  images.  But  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  though  kept  on  foot  for  many 
years,  was  at  last  broken  off :  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  overcome  the  obstacle  present¬ 
ed  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  had  been  well  for  Bossuet  had 
he  been  content  that  Protestantism 
should  be  assailed  alone  by  the  aid  of  rea¬ 
son.  A  dark  suspicion  has  attached  to 
his  name  that  he  was  a  metnl>er  of  the 
council  in  which  was  decided  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  However 
this  may  be,  he  can  not  be  absolved  from 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  cruel  perse¬ 
cutions  which  rageil  against  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  when  the  influence  of  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  at 
Its  height.  To  an  imperious  master  he 
had  preached  the  dogma  of  divine  right 
and  of  non-resistance  ;  and  now,  by  main¬ 
taining  the  right  of  using  violence  on 
behalf  of  religion,  he  hardened  an  arro¬ 
gant  monarch  in  that  barbarous  policy, 
which  made  France  the  theater  of  the  last 
religious  persecution  in  Europe.  It  is 
true  Bossuet  himself  was  courteous  in 
argument,  and  mild  in  treatment  of  the 
Protestants  of  his  diocese  ;  but  all  this  is 
as  nothing  when  weighed  against  the  su})- 
port  whicn  his  character,  genius,  and  posi¬ 
tion  gave  to  the  inflated  pride  and  intol¬ 
erance  of  Louis  in  those  fatal  counsels 
which  began  to  prevail  when  Colbert 
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ceased  to  have  inflacnce '  in  the  Cabinet,  | 
and  the  cold  and  wary  Maintenon,  the  ! 
ferocious  Lonvois,  the  bigot  Letellier,  and  { 
the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  met  with  no  oppo- 1 
sition.  Where  was  the  sonorous  voice, ' 
the  sounding  phrase,  and  the  pomp  ofi 
declamation  when,  as  St.  Simon  tell  us, ! 
good  Catholics  groaned  from  the  bottom  i 
of  their  hearts  ^at  a  Christian  monarch  ! 
should,  against  the  Huguenots,  rival  the  | 
atrocities  of  Pagan  tyrants  against  the  | 
early  Christians — when  the  King’s  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  red  coat  and  short  carbine, 
were  spurring  from  province  to  province 
to  carry  on  the  gooa  work  of  conversion, 
and  while  vill^es  were  left  deserted  at  | 
the  whisper  oi  the  approach  of  these  i 
booted  a|>08tles  of  murder  and  violence —  ! 
when  the  refinements  of  torture  of  the  ’ 
worst  ages  of  barbarism  were  repeated  at 
the  command  of  the  King’s  council,  and  ' 
the  exhortations  of  a  zealous  priesthood  ' 
were  directed  against  all  who  persisted  in  ■ 
not  accepting  His  Majesty’s  religion  ?  | 
'rheir  houses  were  plundered,  their  bodies  ; 
racked,  their  feet  roasted ;  they  were  i 
strung  up  by  the  toes ;  they  were  shut  up  i 
in  deep  damp  cells  with  rotten  carrion ; 
their  wives  and  daughters  shrieked  help¬ 
lessly  amid  brutality  and  license;  the 
ajKistasy  of  the  child  was  paid  for  bv  the  | 
heritage  of  the  father,  and  it  was  round  j 
the  good  work  of  conyersion  proceeded  1 
w  ith  astonishing  rapidity.  Thousands  | 
were  tortured,  abjured,  and  excommuni-  i 
cated  in  a  single  day.  The  hearts  of  a  I 
million  and  a  half  of  Frenchmen  sickened 
with  despair.  They  took  to  flight ;  and 
the  kingdom  was  drained  of  its  very  best 
citizens.  The  terrors  of  the  sword  and 
carbine,  the  galleys  and  the  gibbet,  were 
insufficient  to  stop  the  deserteura,  who 
preferred  trusting  themselves  in  their  frail 
boats  to  the  wintry  fury  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  untrodden  passes  of  the  Alps,  | 
than  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Louis. 

In  the  celebrated  dispute  with  the 
Qiuetists  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bos- 
suet  was  right  in  the  main  ;  although  we 
should  have  approved  him  more,  had  he 
carried  leas  rancor  into  the  discussion.  | 
The  imperious  and  susceptible  pride  of! 
the  dogmatist,  and  the  stifling  effect  ofj 
controversy  on  all  human  afi^tion,  are  I 
proverbial ;  but,  besides  this,  we  suspect  I 
that  Bossuet  must  have  looked  with  some  I 
jealousy  on  Fenelon’s  growing  interest  at  I 
court ;  that  he  mistrusted  the  influence  of' 
that  tender  nature,  the  magnetic  attrac- 1 
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tion  of  a  heart  w'hich  was  a  shrine  of  love, 
benevolence,  and  charity — the  fascinating 
and  philanthropic  nature  of  one  w’ho  united 
the  graces  and  virtues  of  a  nobleman,  a 
Christian,  and  a  saint.  The  Due  de  Bour- 

fogne,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  lived  and 
reathed  for  Fenelon  his  preceptor,  who 
had  poured  into  the  pupil’s  soul  his  own 
virtue,  his  own  sanctity,  and  his  own  vast 
hopes  for  the  future  of  man.  Bossuet 
feared  the  progress  of  Fonelon’s  liberal 
opinions,  the  accomplishment  of  those 
vast  projects  he  nourished  for  social  ame¬ 
lioration,  so  entirely  at  variance  yith  “  La 
Politique  tiree  de  la  Saint  e  Kcriture.” 
The  King  himself  heard  of  Fenelon’s  re¬ 
forming  schemes,  and  desired  an  explana¬ 
tory  interview,  from  w'hich  he  retired, 
saying,  that  the  prelate  M'as  “  U  plua  bel 
eaprit  et  h  film  chim^rique  de  man  ray- 
anme.'^  But  a  snare  for  Fenelon  was 
spread  in  his  own  boundless  love  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  imagination.  The  relations  of 
St.  Francois  de  Sales  and  Madame  de 
Chantal  are  an  instance  of  that  mystic 
sympathy  of  aspiration  towards  the  Infi¬ 
nite,  in  which  it  Is  hard  to  discover  how 
much  of  the  hum<an  there  was  in  that  love 
which  knew  no  earthly  alloy.  Madame 
Guyon  was  another  Madame  de  Chantal, 
whose  angelic  features,  inspired  air,  and 
piety  gave  her  the  air  of  an  evangelic 
sybil ;  her  hearers  were  fascinated  with 
her  doctrines  of  Pure  Love,  which,  as 
recognizable  in  the  “  Cantique  des  Can- 
tiques,”  and  in  “  Les  Torrents,”  are  the 
same  as  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  Molinos.  To  these  enthusiastic 
minds  it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  could  be 
realized  on  earth,  and  the  soul,  by  ecstatic 
volition,  could  lift  itself  at  once  to  celes¬ 
tial  glory  and  eternal  peace. 

On  abstract  principles  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were 
agreed;  it  was  only  the  application  of 
them  that  they  differed.  Bossuet’s  con¬ 
demnation  fell  upon  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  the  most  spiritually  gifted  enthusi¬ 
asts  of  the  Church  as  ordinary  guides  for 
the  conscience,  and  to  combine  their  ec¬ 
static  ejaculations,  in  their  most  exalted 
fits  of  divine  frenzy,  with  the  sayings  of 
ob.scnre  and  ignorant  fanatics,  into  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rdiyioaity  which  would  evidently 
be  a  most  dangerous  snare  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  mas3  of  mankind.  What  was  permissi¬ 
ble  for  a  Theresa,  a  Francois  de  Sales,  or 
a  Fenelon,  was  not  so  for  all  the  world. 
The  main  difference  between  Bossuet  and 
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Fenelon  was,  that  Fenelon  looked  at  prin¬ 
ciples  alone,  while  Bossuet  saw  at  once 
the  principles  and  their  most  remote  con¬ 
sequences.  Uis  excellent  book,  the  “  In¬ 
struction  sur  les  Etats  d’Oraisbn,”  is  full 
of  admirable  philosophy,  and  vindicates, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
man  reason  against  the  absurd  aggressions 
of  the  mystics.  Bossuet,  with  that  good 
sense  and  practical  spirit  which  so  preem¬ 
inently  distinguishea  him,  had  observed 
human  nature  carefully ;  he  had  studied 
himself ;  and  in  the  confessional  he  had 
possessed  full  opportunity  of  studying, 
probing,  and  testing  the  limits  of  the  con¬ 
science  generally.  Bossuet,  the  great  con¬ 
troversialist,  the  antagonist  of  Calvin, 
Grotius,  Malebranche,  himon,  and  Jurieu, 
the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  the  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  the  soul  of  its  coun¬ 
cils,  found  ample  time  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  most  simple  penitent,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  correspondence  with  Ma¬ 
dame  Comiuu  and  other  religious  ])ersons. 
He  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see 
the  danger  of  favoring  in  any  wa^  the 
progress  of  a  mysticism  which  annihilated 
self,  treated  with  contempt  the  humble 
assistance  of  reason,  (that  secret  inspira¬ 
tion  of  tnith,  as  Bossuet  terms  it,)  and  in 
despair^ and  despite  of  human  intelligence, 
dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  direct  com¬ 
munion  with  God  through  a  spiritual  me¬ 
dium  refined  of  all  earthly  and  sensual 
alloy,  in  a  state  of  disembodied  prayer,  in 
which  words  w'ere  only  a  corporeal  bar 
between  thought  and  Omnipotence. 

By  the  pure  and  elevated  piety  of  Fen¬ 
elon  these  conseouences  were  overlooked, 
and  he  attached  nimself  with  immense  ar¬ 
dor  to  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love.  Mys¬ 
ticism  of  this  nature  is  the  more  danger¬ 
ous,  as  it  seizes  the  finest  natures  on  their 
most  disinterested  and  poetic  side.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  apjiealed  from  the 
Council  of  the  Galilean  Church  to  Rome. 
The  dispute  lasted  several  years.  All  Eu¬ 
rope  was  anxious  to  know  how  would 
terminate  the  gre.at  ptooti  between  the 
eagle  of  Mcaux  and  the  swan  of  Cambrai. 
The  Poj  pc  and  the  cardinal  inclined  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Fenelon.  The  Cardinal  de  Bouil¬ 
lon  used  every  effort  in  his  behalf,  but 
Bossuet  had  Louis  XIV.  on  his  side,  and 
both  were  determined  that  Fenelon  should 
be  convicted  of  heresy.  Bossuet  spoke  in 
a  contemptuous  way  of  the  peu  de.  lumUre 
possessed  by  the  head  of  lus  Church.  A 
fulminating  memoire  was  drawn  up  by  the 
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prelate  in  the  name  of  the  King  to  quicken 
the  Pope’s  judgment.  The  King,  it  was 
said,  would  know  what  to  do  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  were  delayed  longer.  A  plainer 
threat  of  schism  and  a  national  council 
could  hardly  be  conveyed.  At  length  the 
Vatican  yielded.  But  the  Pope,  m  pro¬ 
nouncing  sentence,  declared  that  if  Fen¬ 
elon  had  sinned  from  excess  of  love  for 
God,  Bossuet  had  sinned  in  the  defect  of 
love  for  his  neighbor.  Fenelon  received 
judgment  with  unresisting  meekness ;  he 
read  his  own  condemnation  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  never  uttered  a  complaint.  lie 
spent  years  of  exile  in  his  diocese,  deserted 
by  all  who  longed  for  favor  at  the  court. 
The  King  feared  him.  The  memorable 
remonstrance  of  Fenelon,  and  his  known 
opinions,  W'ere  unpardonable  offenses. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  hated  him,  for  she 
had  injured  and  deserted  his  cause.  A 
brief  gleam  of  sunshine  came  just  before 
his  beloved  pupil  was  snatched  away  ;  but 
Fenelon  bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke ;  ho 
sought  refuge  in  his  sublime  patience  and 
his  boundless  charity.  lie  died  like  a  saint 
and  a  poet.  His  memory  survives  his 
works,  for  his  name  is  engraven  on  the 
heart  of  F ranee,  and  the  savor  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  is  still  sweet  in  the  memories  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  two  prelates  were  never  reconciled. 
The  very  humility  of  Fenelon  angered 
Bossuet  more,  and* he  seems  to  have  car¬ 
ried  his  rancor  to  the  grave.  In  this 

{’ournal  we  find  him  stating  that  Fenelon 
lad  acted  the  perfect  hypocrite  all  his 
life.  He  was  too  im]>eriou8  to  brook  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  even  in  his  friend  and 
pupil ;  “  ce  cher  disciple,”  as  he  s.aid,  “  que 
j'ai  porte  datis  nies  entraiUea.^''  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  two  such  sublime 
types  of  two  such  opposite  characters 
should  be  shown  to  France  at  the  same 
time.  Bossuet  was  bom  wdth  all  the  vi- 
or  and  fixity  of  age,  Fenelon  retained  till 
eath  all  the  generous  glow  and  boundless 
elasticity  of  youth.  Bossuet  preached  the 
doctrine  of  fear — Fenelon  that  of  love. 
Bossuet’s  mind  was  petrified  by  ever  look¬ 
ing  back — that  of  Fenelon  was  directed 
ever  forward,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and 
despair  of  skeptics  and  unbelievers.  Tlie 
one  loved  immutability,  the  other  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  heart  of  the  one  ruled  mis¬ 
trust,  in  that  of'  the  pther  confidence. 
Bossuet  was  a  Conservative,  Fenelon  a 
Liberal.  Tlie  genius  of  the  former  was 
Hebrew  and  Roman,  that  of  the  latter 
29 
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Grecian  and  Evangelical.  The  one  had 
the  stem  majesty  of  a  prophet  by  Michael 
Angelo,  the  other  the  ecstatic  beauty  of  a 
martyr  by  Guido  Reni.  Bossuet’s  Lost 
days  were  sad,  he  suffered  severe  pain 
from  an  illness  which  had  been  growing 
upon  him  for  years.  But  though  the  body 
broke,  the  spirit  was  unconquerable.  He 
looked  around,  it  is  true,  with  gloomy 
forebodings.  He  viewed  with  terror  the 
skeptical  spirit  of  Montaigne  revived  in 
Pierre  Bayle ;  and  saw  the  future  preg¬ 
nant  w'ith  evil.  Still  he  plied  his  pen  un- 
weariedly  :  convinced  that  he  was  placed 
by  Providence  in  the  breach  against  the 
assaults  of  pernicious  doctrine,  he  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  last.  Protestant, 
Socinian,  Jansenist,  and  Jesuit  contro¬ 
versies  still  absorbed  his  main  efforts.  In 
his  very  last  hours  he  was  still  working 
at  his  “Politique,”  at  his  “  Elevations  sur 
les  Mysteres,”  and  “Meditations  sur 
I’Evangile,”  in  which  religion  speaks  with 
a  voice  of  awe  and  mystery,  and  philoso¬ 
phy  is  home  aloft  by  the  spirit  of  theolo¬ 
gy  to  the  highest  regions  of  transcendental 
metaphysics ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
revc^  to  us  as  much  of  the  excess  of  light 
as  it  is  possible  perhaps  for  human  ima¬ 
gination  to  conceive. 

From  the  journal  of  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu 
we  gather  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  latter  days  of  the  aged 
prelate.  True  to  his  announcement  in  the 
peroration  of  his  discourse  on  Conde,  be 
consecrated  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
diocese;  he  laid  aside  the  dignity  and 
diction  of  the  great  Churchman,  and 

f)reached  to  humble  townsfolk  and  vil- 
agers,  in  terms  of  paternal'  affection  and 
simplicity,  the  same  doctrines  W’hich  he 
had  labored  to  enforce  on  the  splendid 
congregations  of  V ersailles  and  the  Lou¬ 
vre.  We  find  him  catechizing  children, 
visiting  the  sick,  teaching  and  aiding  the 
poor  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  patience,  j 
administering  confirmation,  assisting  at 
conferences  of  the  clergy,  directing  the 
hospitals,  and  reforming  the  monasteries. 
Nevertheless  his  fatal  disease,  the  stone, 
was  growing  fast  upon  him;  he  endeavored 
to  hide  it  as  long  as  he  could,  but  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains  he  suffered  made  it  too 
soon  ap|)arent.  The  journey  from  Paris 
to  Meaux  and  Versailles  became  more 
than  he  could  bear :  he  sought  in  vain  for 
relief  in  carriages  with  easy  springs,  and 
even  in  litters.  The  King’s  physicians 
were  called  in,  but  they  could  do  little, 


and  the  mention  of  an  operation  at  his 
advanced  age  threw  him  into  a  feverish 
state  of  consternation.  He  found  little 
consolation  from  the  court  he  had  edified, 
or  from  the  nephews  and  nieces  who  flour¬ 
ished  on  his  bounty.  One  fixed  idea 
swayed  his  later  years — which  was  that 
his  nephew  should  be  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  bishopric.  The  nephew  was 
certainly  not  a  fit  character  to  till  the  of¬ 
fice — he  was  intriguing,  worldly,  selfish, 
and  indelicate  ;  but  a  w’orse  man  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  a  refusal  highly  mortifying  to  a 
dignitary  of  Bossuet’s  merit.  But  Bossuet 
in  his  own  person  had  not  met  with  too 
much  favor  at  court  :  many  a  prelate  of 
high  lineage  stepped  before  him  there. 
All  chanpe  of  becoming  a  cardinal  directly 
through  Rome  was  lost  for  him  by  his 
part  in  the  declaration  of  1682.  The 
nomination  of  his  nephew',  however,  was 
his'  favorite  jiroject :  he  presented  a  mt- 
moire  to  the  King  on  the  subject  with  his 
own  hand,  and  the  King  replied  nothing, 
but  that  the  matter  required  ^reat  re¬ 
flection.  He  courted  the  favor  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  on  every  occa.sion  which  he 
could  invent  for  w'riting  to  her.  If  a  short 
answ’er  of  eight  lines  came,  the  dying  pre¬ 
late  treasures  it  fondly,  shows  it  to  every 
body  and  receives  it  back,  “  avec  un  grand 
empressement.”  Madame  de  Maintenon 
at  last  lost  all  patience.  Bossuet  came  in 
September,  1703,  to  Versailles,  to  look,  as 
usual,  after  his  nephew’s  interest. 

He  went  to  Paris,  where  it  is  painful  to 
read  that  when  he  was  in  such  a  state  of 
.ngonv  that  his  cries  and  groans  made  all 
tremble  about  him — when  he  w’as  carried 
from  his  bed  to  his  chair  like  an  inanimate 
man — when  he  W’as  dragged  about  the 
room  for  exercise  by  tw’o  footmen — when 
all  he  could  take  for  nourishment  w'as  a 
few  drops  of  wine,  or  the  wing  of  a  chick¬ 
en — when  his  cheeks  were  sunken  and  his 
body  wasted  to  a  skeleton — one  servile 
;  topic  still  occupied  his  thoughts  :  “  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to  get  out,  he 
goes  to  promenade  iii  the  Tuileries,  and 
endeavors,”  says  the  Abbe  le  Dieu,  “  to 
go  up  and  down  the  slopes,  in  order  to 
see  if  his  strength  was  equal  to  the  stair¬ 
case  of  Versailles  and  one  more  solicita¬ 
tion.” 

But  though  his  body  w'as  racked  wdth 
sufferings,  and  he  had  not  renounced  the 
objects  of  clerical  ambition,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  his  old  avocations  as  long  as  he 
could.  But  the  end  was  near.  He  cried 
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out  continually ;  “  Fiat  voluntas  tua  !  ad- 
veniat  regnnm  tuum  !"  also,  '•'•Doniine^  vim 
patior  ;  sed  non  confundar  scio  enim  rui 
credidi  /”  and  on  another  occasion,  at  the 
mention  of  his  glory,  “  Cessez  vos  discoftrs 
et  demandez pardon  d  Dieu  de  mespeehes."*' 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1704,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Voltaire  was  then 
ten  years  old. 

During  his  illness  his  nephews,  the  Abbe 
and  another,  had  been  providing  for  the 
worst.  The  Abb6  laid  hands  on  the  plate, 
and  got  possession  of  that.  The  other  en- 
deavorea  to  have  his  revenge  with  the 
manuscripts,  but  the  Abbe  had  forestalled 
him  there  likewise. 

So  Bossuet  breathed  his  last,  but  not 
at  the  Court.  The  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  were  not  offended  !  No  dead 
prelate  defiled  the  precincts  of  Versailles. 
The  courtiers  were  much  moved.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  given  away.  The 
old  lion  was  dead,  w'ho  shall  have  his  skin  ? 
The  death  haj)j)eued  at  a  quarter  past 
four  in  the  morning.  The  Abbe  Bossuet 
was  infonned.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
He  dressed  himself,  went  straight  off  to 
Marly,  and  was  presented  to  the  King. 
The  Kin"  was  ^eved ;  and  ^ave  him, 
not  the  oishopne,  but  the  rich  abbey 
which  Bossuet  held. 

But  enough' of  these  details,  W'hich  pre¬ 
sent  a  cynical  contrast  to  the  illustrious 
man  for  whose  sake  they  are  remembered. 

Posterity  demands  of  a  great  genius, 
be  he  orator  or  theologian,  king,  con¬ 
queror,  or  statesman,  what  use  he  has 
made  of  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Intellectual  triumphs,  like  martial 
victories,  may  undoubtedly  be  more  daz¬ 
zling  than  useful.  When  we  bring  Bos¬ 
suet  to  this  test  our  judgment  must  be 
severe.  Tried  as  a  literary  artist,  who 
produced  the  finest  models  of  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  in  French  literature ;  who 
enricned  his  native  tongue  with  many 
noble  forms  of  expression  ;  who  invented, 
in  fact,  a  grand  language ;  his  influence 
has  been  great,  and  all  the  homage  that 
great  intellects  could  render  to  his  merit 
has  been  given  him  alike  by  friend  and 
foe :  but  the  homage  of  the  intellect  is  poor 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  homage 
of  the  heart ;  that  nameless  yearning 
which  is  felt  towards  the  real  guides  and 
benefactors  of  man  amid  the  perplexities 
of  his  earthly  career,  which  overleaps 
time  and  space,  and  grows  broader  and 
deeper  as  it  falls  from  generation  to  gen¬ 


eration.  Bossuet  himself,  with  his  superb 
contempt  of  mere  literary  display,  would, 
if  his  great  shade  w’ere  to  appear  among 
us,  refuse  to  be  judged  as  a  mere  artist ; 
ho  would  demand  to  stand  or  fall  by  his 
worth  as  a  theologian,  a  moralist,  a  prelate, 
a  politician,  and  a  citizen. 

As  a  bishop  we  search  in  vain  for  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  attempted  to  use  bis  high 
position  and  authority  to  moderate  the 
vain  love  of  ostentation,  the  ruinous  love 
of  war  and  glory  which  rendered  his  mas¬ 
ter  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  devastator  of  France,  by  impov¬ 
erishing  her  cities  and  her  plains,  and 
stan'ing  her  people. 

As  a  jK)litician  and  a  citizen  his  influence 
was  pernicious,  and  was  deeply  felt  in  the 
succeeding  age  ;  and  the  haughty  disdain 
which  he  professed  for  political  specula¬ 
tion,  the  marvelous  subservience  of  so 
great  a  sjurit  to  the  principles  of  unlimited 
obedience,  the  authority  of  his  great  ex¬ 
ample,  deterred  his  countrymen  from 
forming  habits  of  political  thought,  served 
to  rivet  on  his  country  the  fetters  of  auto¬ 
cracy,  and  left  it  when  the  chains  were 
loosened,  like  an  unarmed  slave,  with 
limbs  powerless  from  long  inaction,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  assaults  of  theory  and  license. 

We  have  no  English  Bossuet,  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankfiil  that  our  na¬ 
tional  life  w'as  never  so  concentrated  in  the 
p.alace  as  to  give  a  preeminence  to  the 
court  pulpit  sufficient  to  sustain  such  lofty 
flights  of  rhetorical  magniloquence.  But 
England  produced  in  that  same  age  a 
genius  of  grander  and  more  truly  religious 
soul,  greater  in  his  aspirations,  and  more 
noble  m  his  life — a  man  who  never  crooked 
the  hinges  of  the  knee  to  power ;  who 
raised  his  eloquent  voice  again  and  again 
in  behalf  of  unviolatcd  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience  ;  who  endeavored  to  for¬ 
ward  the  reign  of  God’s  Justice  upoa 
earth;  who,  blind,  old,  deserted,  clung 
with  unquenchable  ardor  to  the  cause' 
that  was  despised  by  the  court,  scorned  by 
the  great,  and  despaired  of  by  the  people ; 
a  name  that  will  be  as  dear  as  bis  works 
to  the  most  distant  posterity,  w’ho  was 
great  and  good,  whether  considered  aa 
Christian,  poet,  politician,  or  patriot.  If 
France  has  her  Bossuet,  England  has  her 
Milton.  The  genius  of  one  and  of  the 
other  bears  the  same  stamp  of  massive- 
grandeur;  the  eloquence  ot  one  and  of 
the  other  rose  to  sublimity  and  piercedi 
the  vail  of  mortality.  But  the  French 
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orator  was  the  champion  of  anthoritj  and 
of  the  Church  of  Home ;  the  English  poet 
was  the  child  of  freedom  and  ^  of  sacred 
truth  ;  and  if  the  works  of  Bossuet  stand 
as  proud  memorials  of  the  Court  and 


Creed  he  adorned,  the  writings  of  Milton 
breathe  an  immortal  spirit  which  changes 
of  opinion  will  never  consign  to  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  past,  and  which  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  world  will  never  efface. 


From  the  DabllB  UnlTeriity  Mogoilno. 

nENRY  HAVELOCK,  OF  LUCKNOW,  THE  HERO  OF  INDIA. 


The  British  nation  is  robed  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  loss  of  the  valorous  soldier  who 
perished  on  the  26th  of  November,  at 
Alumbagh,  in  Oude,  “  worn  out  by  anx¬ 
iety  and  fatigue."  His  death  was  lament¬ 
ed  alike  by  the  strategist  skilled  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements, 
and  the  general  public,  made  acquainted 
with  him  as  the  deliverer  of  many  helpless 
women  and  children  from  the  ^aws  of  the 
Bengal  monster.  His  name  is  on  every 
tongue.  It  is  accepted  as  the  symbol  of 
distinguished  heroism,  and  mentioned 
with  glowing  pride,  since,  while  his  de¬ 
cease  is  deplored  as  an  irreparable  loss,  it 
is  felt  that  his  exploits  have  exalted  the 
character  of  the  country’  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  We  have  buried  him,  therefore, 
without  a  tear,  for  he  has  done  his  work 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  boast  his 
memory,  though  wo  grieve  that  he  did 
not  live  to  receive  the  laudation  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  on  a  victorious  return  from  the 
scene  of  conflict.  He  dared  and  escaped 
«o  many  dangers  that  we  were  fain  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  invulnerability  of  his  person 
and  the  certainty  of  his  triumphs.  No¬ 
thing  in  recent  military  history  equaled 
the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  the  decision 
•of  his  operations,  the  vigorous  courage 
with  which  he  assailed  superior  numbers, 
and  the  unvarying  success  attending  his 
movements.  After  his  first  contests  with 
the  sanguinary  Rajah  of  Bithoor,  every 
eye  became  intensely  fixed  upon  the  brave 
man's  deeds,  and  the  hope  of  the  country 
for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  mutiny 
at  its  source  was  centred  in  him.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  struggle  suddenly  vanished 
from  Delhi ;  even  the  capture  of  that  city 
did  not  dim  the  lustre  of  Havelock's  cam¬ 


paign,  or  draw  away  the  excited  attention 
of  the  world  from  his  all  but  superhuman 
efforts.  And  as  successive  mails  brought 
the  intelligence  that  with  the  same  deci¬ 
mated  and  enfeebled  band  of  Britisli 
:  troops  ho  was  alternately  retreating  to 
;  gain  time,  and  advancing  to  subdue,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  succoring  the  belea- 
!  guered  garrison  in  Lucknow,  popular  ad¬ 
miration  reached  its  height.  Nor  w'as  his 
.  fame  confined  to  the  populace.  Among 
I  the  most  experienced  Indian  warriors  the 
I  perils  and  difficulties  of  his  task  were  the 
i  most  highly  appreciated.  A  masterly 
I  Irish  gencr^  oi  Eastern  fame,  has  not 
:  scrupled  to  say  that  his  prompt  and  gal- 
i  lant  exertions,  after  he  arrived  at  Cawn- 
i  pore,  considering  his  means,  evinced  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  highest  order.  They 
had,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  of  checking 
!  the  revolt  at  its  culmination  in  Oude,  when, 
choked  in  other  quarters,  it  was  about  to 
burst  forth  there  anew  with  increased 
i  fury.  W e  owe  much  then,  to  the  noble 
j  veteran  departed ;  and  since  we  can  not 
:  now  do  more  to  express  gratitude  for  his 
'  deeds,  we  shall  revere  his  memory,  adorn 
his  tomb,  and  honor  his  oflTspring. 

In  India,  at  present,  as  in  the  previous 
war  with  Russia,  our  administration  has 
'  broken  down ;  but  the  injury  thus  inflicted 
upon  our  cause  has  been  redeemed,  as  in 
i  the  other  case  also,  by  the  spirit  of  our 
j  troops  and  tLe  nobleness  of  their  leaders. 

'  Had  proper  measures  been  taken  at  the 
I  start.  General  Havelock  would  not  have 
i  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  European 
females  from  the  butchery  at  Cawnporc, 

'  and  all  the  subsequent  bloodshed  would 
j  have  been  spared.  Hie  Calcutta  govern¬ 
ment,  in  making  light  of  the  revolt,  be- 
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trayed  both  imbecility  and  ignorance ;  and 
the  result  of  that  cardinal  error,  as  well 
as  of  their  subsequent  grievous  incapa¬ 
city,  was  tediousness  at  home,  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  reinforcements,  and  other  evils  of 
a  varied  nature,  productive  of  incalculable 
mischief. 

The  effects  of  the  original  mistake,  in 
underrating  the  rebellion,  are  still  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Believing  the  event  to  be  of  com¬ 
parative  unimportance,  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta  neglected  preparations  for  the 
transport  of  large  bodies  of  men  up  the 
country ;  and  consequently  while  the 
Comraander-in-Chief  is  now  contending 
with  a  handful  against  several  hosts  of 
mutineers,  and  flying  from  place  to  place 
to  keep  them  in  check,  where  he  can  not 
hope  to  conquer,  an  immense  force  has 
been  already  landed  from  the  transports, 
to  be  stowed  away  for  a  season  of  inglori¬ 
ous  idleness,  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  or 
in  Fort  William,  until  bullocks,  wagons, 
and  other  means  of  conveyance,  are  ob¬ 
tained,  every  instant  being,  meantime, 
pregnant  with  momentous  probabilities. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  repeat,  such  blun¬ 
ders  as  these  have  been  hitherto  prevent¬ 
ed  from  leading  to  disaster  by  the  energy 
of  several  of  our  oflicers  and  the  unex¬ 
ampled  bravery  of  their  men.  All  the 
world  now  knows  how  the  gallant  Irish¬ 
man,  Nicholson,  repressed  the  rising  mu¬ 
tiny  in  the  l*unjaub,  quelling  it  at  Pe- 
shawur  by  sheer  audacity  when  his  num¬ 
bers  were  not  a  tenth  of  the  disaffected 
native  force ;  how  Neill,  the  equally  valiant 
Scotchman,  recovered  the  feebleness  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Dinapore  by  dint  of  equal  dar¬ 
ing  ;  how,  in  numerous  stations  throughout 
Central  India,  the  pluck  of  a  single  British 
officer,  in  each  instance,  has  compensated 
the  want  of  a  European  garrison,  staid 
the  insurrection,  and  reliev^  the  Calcutta 
Council  from  embarrassments  caused  by 
their  gross  neglect  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  guilty  blindness  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discontent.  In  like  manner,  while 
we  write,  the  vigor  of  such  men  as  Great- 
hed.  Showers,  Grant,  and  Outram,  headed 
by  the  dashing  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  is  spent 
in  contending  with  obstacles  which  are 
the  fruit  of  unaccountable  delays  at  the 
head-quarters  of  Indian  militarv  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  remark 
would  be  still  more  apparent,  had  not 
Lord  Canning,  by  gaggmg  the  press,  and 
submitting  even  the  news  sent  by  the 
mails  to  England  to  a  process  of  filtration. 
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leaving  unfavorable  items  behind,  secured 
that  the  British  people  should  not  have 
the  materials  for  an  opinion  on  his  conduct 
of  affairs. 

Among  the  generals  whose  task  was 
complicated  by  the  neglect  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  dispatch  troops  to  Oude,  when 
the  outbreak  first  occurred.  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  held  the  foremost  place.  The 
incidents  of  his  last  command  were  so 
touching,  and  his  character  as  a  Christian, 
as  well  as  a  valiant  soldier,  so  worthy  of 
all  admiration,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
future  nature  of  the  conflict,  however  bril¬ 
liant  may  bo  its  results,  however  noble  its 
passages  of  arms,  the  fame  of  this  great 
man  can  not  suffer.  By  the  unanimous 
verdict,  not  of  Britain  ^one,  but  of  the 
world,  he  is  already  placed  in  the  highest 
rank  of  military  celebrities,  and  ere  many 
months  pass,  doubtless  such  a  complete 
biography  of  the  hero  will  be  furnished  to 
the  public  as  will  enable  us  to  trace  the 
development  of  his  vast  powers  as  a  gene¬ 
ral,  ana  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  member 
of  society.  Meanwhile,  the  general  features 
of  his  career,  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  may  be  cursorily  sketched. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock,  as  wo  may  style 
the  deceased,  though  he  died  before  the 
meager  reward  of  the  baronetcy  was  con¬ 
ferred,  sprang  from  a  respectable  family, 
long  settled  at  Bishopwearmouth.  His 
father  w^as  a  ship-owner,  and  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  good  when  Henry  was  bom, 
in  April,  1795.  The  education  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  soldier  commenced  at  the  Charter- 
house  School,  where,  it  has  been  said,  he 
reckoned  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  William 
M^Naughten,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and 
the  present  Minister  of  War.  About  the 
year  1813  a  change  took  place  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  father’s  affairs,  and  during 
his  embarrassments,  a  sm.‘ill  property 
which  he  held  in  Kent  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Government.  At  this  crisis 
young  Havelock  was  obliged  to  quit 
school  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a 
profession,  and  chose  the  law.  He  was 
accordingly  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  associated  with  the  accomplished  and 
amiable  author  of  “  Ion,”  at  the  lectures 
of  the  great  special  pleader,  Chitty.  But 
the  youth,  who  was  then  of  an  ardent 
temperament  approaching  impetuousness, 
did  not  find  his  right  place  in  poring  over 
the  tedious  and  involved  verbiage  of  legal 
documents.  Both  Talfourd  and  he  dis- 
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liked  the  drudgery ;  but  whilst  the  for¬ 
mer,  with  a  mind  of  tiner  texture  and 
quicker  sense,  turned  to  letters,  Havelock, 
partaking  of  the  practical  tendencies  of 
uis  parent’s  nature,  sought  a  life  of  action, 
and  shortly  after  his  first  experience  of  the 
law’s  dullness  threw  away  the  quill  for  the 
sword.  He  would  appear  to  have  been 
induced  to  take  this  course  by  the  exam- 

1»le  of  his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the 
^eninsula  under  the  Duke,  and  retired 
after  Waterloo,  having  been  wounded 
there.  Havelock  obtained  his  commission 
as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade 
in  the  latter  part  of  1815.  He  remained 
with  his  regiment,  the  95th,  for  eight 
years  on  garrison  duties  at  home,  and 
spent  several  winters  in  Ireland ;  but  this 
mock  soldiering  did  not  come  up  to  his 
aspirations,  and,  longing  for  promotion, 
he  exchanged  into  the  13th,  and  sailed,  in 
1823,  for  India.  It  was  not  long  until 
his  ambition  of  active  service  met  gratifi¬ 
cation.  In  1824  the  first  Burmese  cam- 
jMugu  was  opened,  and  Havelock,  being  a 
promising  officer,  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral.  He  w’as  present  at  several  engage¬ 
ments,  where,  how'ever,  he  had  little  scope 
for  the  display  of  valor  or  ability.  But 
his  reputation  steadily  rose,  and  various 
diplomatic  negotiations  connected  w^ith 
Indian  government  were  intrusted  to  his 
management.  In  1827,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  as  an  author,  in  the  “  History  of 
the  Ava  Campaign,”  a  book  showing  that 
he  W’as  a  iierson  of  judgment  and  force  of 
intellect,  though  scarcely  competent  for  a 
serious  literary  task.  Nevertheless,  great 
as  his  merits  were,  and  Lord  Combermere 
acknowledged  them  in  a  marked  manner, 
in  1828,  the  expected  promotion  did  not 
come.  The  tide  seemed  stiffly  set  against 
the  industrious,  patient,  and  exemplary 
officer ;  and  he  saw’  there  was  no  chance, 
but  to  w’ork  on  until  fortune  smiled.  Find¬ 
ing  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
languages  was  becoming  more  necessary 
every  year  to  those  who  sought  advance¬ 
ment,  he  entered  the  college  at  Calcutta, 
and  soon  acquired  a  comprehensive  know’- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  various  Inditan 
languages ;  but  it  was  only  in  1838,tW’enty- 
three  years  after  he  entered  the  service, 
that  he  obtained  his  company.  The  man 
of  genius  pined  in  an  ignoble  position  for 
a  great  {mrtion  of  tliis  time,  while  fools  of 
all  degrees,  from  complete  inanity  up- 
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wards,  reaped  the  golden  blessings  of  pa¬ 
tronage. 

We  shall  not  closely  follow  Havelock’s 
history  between  1888  and  the  outburst  of 
the  existing  mutiny.  During  the  Affghan 
campaign,  he  8er\’ed  under  that  excellent 
officer.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  and  ren¬ 
dered  important  services  during  the 
storming  of  Ghuznee  and  defense  of  Jellala- 
bad.  Havelock’s  “  Memoir  of  the  Aft- 
gh.an  Campaign  ”  was  an  abler  production 
than  his  former  work,  and  showed  that 
his  mind  had  become  more  matured  by 
his  studies  at  Calcutta.  From  this  time 
his  services  were  most  important,  but  his 
promotion  still  was  less  rapid  than  his  de¬ 
servings.  Notwithstanding  the  engross¬ 
ing  nature  of  his  duties  between  1838  and 
1842,  the  General  contrived  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  in  w’hich 
eventually  he  became  very  proficient. 
Having  acted  as  I’ersian  interpreter  to 
General  Klphinstone,  his  character  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  respect ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1842,  in  the  final  attack  on  Moham¬ 
med  Akbar,  that  he  had  w’hat  may  be 
called  his  first  great  opportunity  of  distin- 
guisbinsr  himself.  H.avelock  comm-anded 
the  rig^it  column  when  that  chief  w.as 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and,  having  taken 
a  prominent  p.irt  in  bringing  about  the 
result,  a  brevet-majority  and  Companion¬ 
ship  of  the  Bath  were  given  to  him.  But 
again  he  subsided  into  the  situation  of 
Persian  interpreter  to  General  Pollock, 
being  held  in  readiness,  however,  for  fresh 
operations,  llis  life  was  that  of  the  hard¬ 
working,  ill-requited  soldier.  He  was  ful¬ 
filling  his  destiny.  After  several  years 
had  passed,  in  w'hich  he  was  employed 
upon  several  arduous  and  diuigcrous  en¬ 
terprises,  we  approach  that  period  of  his 
career  where  his  influence  upon  events  be¬ 
comes  more  distinct  and  decided.  He  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  serious  battle 
of  Maharajpore,  and  for  his  conduct  there 
he  got  his  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy. 
Subsequently,  he  met,  in  the  Sikhs,  at 
Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon,  a 
stouter  enemy  than  he  had  before  en¬ 
countered.  He  had  narrow  escapes  at 
each  of  these  engagements;  and  it  isrelate<l 
that  his  coolness,  after  a  second  horse  had 
been  shot  under  him  at  Moodkee,  bore 
out  the  feature  most  observed  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  even  his  school-days — a  quiet  self- 
possession,  which  a  difficulty  on  any  mat¬ 
ter  seemed  but  to  deejien,  and  even  the 
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fear  of  an  angry  ferule  for  a  peccadillo  did 
not  disturb.  This  quality,  indeed,  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  He  uttered  little  at  any  time, 
and  seldom  displayed  agitation  from  any 
cause ;  but  was  calmest  invariably  when 
the  exigency  was  most  trying. 

In  the  second  Sikh  war  he  lost  his 
brother,  Colbiiel  William  Havelock.  This 
able  officer  fell  at  Kamnuggur.  He  was 
no  match  for  Henry  in  military  skill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  the  De¬ 
liverer  of  Lucknow  returned  to  England 
tor  the  sake  of  his  health  ;  but  was 
only  permited  to  remain  at  home  two 
years.  Even  these  he  did  not  give  to  rest. ; 
He  was  a  man  of  incessant  activity,  and 
possessed  a  hereditary  restlessness  of  dis- 1 
position,  controlled  by  a  clear  head  and  I 
practical  turn  of  mind.  He  wasted  no  : 
time  in  uneasy  triffing.  Every  act  of  his  : 
had  an  intelligent  and  a  well-defined  pur- ! 
pose.  In  1851  Havelock  returned  to  India  : 
fresh  in  spirit,  his  continual  disappoint- ; 
ments  nevertheless.  Lord  Hardinge  soon 
after  Ix'stowed  upon  him  the  Adjutant- ! 
Generalship  of  the  (Queen’s  troops  in  India, 
and  a  brevet-colonelcy  ;  and  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  the  Persian  imbroglio  found  him. 

Into  the  political  questions  raised  by 
the  Herat  dispute  it  is  not  our  business  to 
enter ;  but  we  must  say  th.at  the  battle  of , 
Mohammerah  was  not  one  to  exalt  the 
military  reputation  of  such  a  soldier  as 
Henry  Havelock.  What  there  was  to  do  j 
the  naval  force  accomplished,  and  this  was  i 
little  enough.  As  compared  with  most  of . 
his  previous  responsibilities,  the  conquest  i 
of  this  town’s  ranges  of  huts  was  an  in- 1 
glorious  aft'air.  At  the  time  when  w’e  felt 
disposeil  to  ridicule  the  Persian  conflict, 
however,  we  had  no  anticipation  that  ere  i 
a  few  months  had  flown  by,  the  second  in  ' 
command  there  would  have  a  field  of  ac- ' 
tion  whereon  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  would  be  irresistibly  fixed.  Such  ; 
are  human  aftiiirs.  What  may  occur  to¬ 
morrow  the  sagest  statesman  can  not  pre-  i 
sume  to  divine  in  an  ago  when  events  ■ 
march  along  in  apparent  keeping  with  the  > 
swiftness  of  our  nuarvelous  agencies  for  i 
recording  their  progress.  j 

The  short  Persian  war  concuded,  Have¬ 
lock  returned  to  Hombay,  still  unreward¬ 
ed  for  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  superior 
skill  and  daring,  but  yet  desirous  of  doing 
his  duty  in  all  emergencies  so  as  to  merit 
the  approval  of  conscience.  His  crowning 
labor  was  before  him,  although  he  expected 


a  measure  of  repose  on  his  landing  once 
more  in  India.  I’rovidence  had  reserved 
for  him  the  great  task  of  saving  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominion  in  Hindostan  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  barbarism  struggling  to  reassert 
supremacy  against  the  progress  of  civiliz¬ 
ing  influences.  He  was  the  man  of  ail 
others  best  fitted  to  take  up  the  sword  of 
i  I.iawrence  for  the  recovery  of  Oude.  His 
thirty-four  years  of  service  in  the  severest 
Indian  campaigns,  and  in  the  most  pesti- 
lential  parts  of  that  great  continent,  had 
not  broken  his  health.  Nor  had  the  ne¬ 
glect  he  experienced  injured  the  elasticity 
of  his  spirit.  He  was  neither  enfeebleil 
by  indulgence,  nor  soured  into  uselessness 
by  disappointment.  What  he  found  to 
do,  he  was  ready  to  perform  with  a  will. 
Small  considerations,  such  as  move  infer¬ 
ior  minds,  had  no  weight  with  him.  Henry 
Havelock  was  magnificent  in  the  simple, 
easy,  and  modest  magnitude  of  his  nature. 
As  nothing  came  amiss  to  his  skill,  so  no 
comparatively  unimportant  matter  ruflled 
his  continual  composure,  or  disturbed  his 
perfect  command  over  his  faculties.  If 
we  compared  him  with  any  British  general 
in  the  calm  and  force  of  his  character,  it 
would  be  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  also,  at  all  times,  evinced  the  same 
self  possession  in  difficulties,  fertility  of  re¬ 
source,  and  quiet  undemonstrative  inten¬ 
sity  of  determination,  evidenced  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  fiendish  N  ena  and  victor 
of  Lucknow. 

When  Havelock  landed  again  in  India, 
necessity  rather  than  the  favor  of  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  patronage  pointed  him  out  as  a 
suitable  commander  for  the  movable  col¬ 
umn  in  the  northern  provinces.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Lord  Canning  sent  him  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Allahabad,  as  Brigadier-General. 
His  last  and  greatest  achievement  thus 
began.  The  qualities  he  had  displayed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  before  the 
fortresses  of  Central  India,  and  in  perilous 
Aflghan  struggles,  were  about  to  have  a 
wider  range  and  mightier  manifestation. 
With  that  serene  composure  in  war  which 
the  ancients  so  greatly  valued,  he  set  out 
for  his  grandest  eflbrt. 

BefoVe  opening  the  final  chapter  in  his 
history,  it  may  be  instructive  to  inquire 
how  the  hero’s  services  had  been  up  to 
this  recognized  ?  One  is  ashamed  to  un- 
,  fold  the  catalogue  of  the  slow  and  unsatis- 
I  factory  honors  bestowed  upon  the  bril¬ 
liant  soldier.  His  first  commission  was 
dated  July,  1815.  His  second,  that  of 
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Ueatenant,  was  accorded  six  years  after¬ 
wards — not  until  it  had  been  won  by  ser¬ 
vices  of  no  mean  importance  on  home 
duty.  Seventeen  long  years  then  passed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  became  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  in  this  interval  he  had  figured 
prominently  during  four  severe  actions, 
nad  conducted  diplomatic  negotiations  of 
great  moment,  and  done  much  to  improve  i 
the  discipline  and  enhance  the  efficiency  I 
of  the  Indian  army.  Promotion,  in  his  ; 
case,  came  not  with  the  talismanic  intima- 1 
tion,  “  Remember  Dowb.”  No  Minister  I 
or  Governor-General  pushed  him  forward  ; 
to  please  a  relative,  or  satisfy  a  whim,  j 
While  the  seventeen  winters  passed  by,  j 
wherein  his  claims  were  disregarded,  sev¬ 
eral  officers  of  the  drawing-room  class 
stepped  over  his  shoulders  disdainfully. 
Still,  he  carried  out  the  duties  intrusted  to 
him  with  gallantry  and  address,  leaving 
the  results  of  his  conduct  to  speak  his  I 
pnuse.  His  chief  boast  was  that  he  never  I 
purchased  a  rank,  except  the  step  from  en- 1 
sign  to  lieutenant,  and  that  what  eleva- 1 
tions  he  did  secure,  were  wrung  from  the  ; 
authorities  by  his  singular  merits.  | 

Thus  was  Havelock  suitably  prepared  | 
in  body  and  mind  for  his  last  and  most  J 
exacting  performance.  The  Indian  gov- ! 
emment  long  refused  to  believe  that  the  I 
mutiny  would  attain  any  importance.  I 
The  city  where  it  originated  was  remote  ^ 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  intelli- 1 
gence  of  the  swift  progress  of  disaffection  I 
could  not  be  readily  conveyed  to  Calcutta.  I 
When  the  outbre^  at  Meerut,  and  the  | 
succeeding  massacres,  however,  had  { 
swelled  into  the  occupation  of  Delhi,  the  I 
military  and  civil  administrators  in  the  ad-  i 
joining  provinces  saw  the  danger  which  \ 
menaced  them.  It  was  then  that  the  two  | 
Lawrences  displayed  the  decision  which  { 
saved  the  Punjaub  and  arrested  the  flame  j 
even  in  Oude ;  and  then  only  that  the  | 
sleepy  incapables  who  advised  the  Go- ! 
vemor-General  began  to  understand  the  | 
responsibility  imposed  upon  them.  Troops  | 
were  hurried  up  the  country  towards  Del¬ 
hi,  too  little  attention  being  given  to  the 
Oude  province,  which,  as  the  last-annexed 
territory,  was  least  completely  subdued, ! 
and  in  which  Lord  Dalhonsie  had  foolishly 
supposed  a  very  small  European  garrison- 1 
ing  force  would  bo  sufficient.  While, ! 
therefore,  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  vi¬ 
gor  of  Brigadier  Nicholson  in  the  adjacent 
country,  kept  down  the  insurrection  in 
that  qu^er,  the  fire  commenced  burning 
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fiercely  in  and  around  Lucknow.  The 
treachery  of  Nena  Sahib,  and  the  terrible 
atrocities  which  followed,  at  length 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  generals  to 
the  fact  that  even  a  more  momentous  field 
of  action  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city  than  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  The  population  of  the 
district  of  Oude,  unlike  the  people  of 
Central  and  Northern  India,  sympathized 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  mutineers ;  the 
landholders  rendered  them  assistance;  and 
their  leaders  here  were  persons  of  some 
position,  like  the  sanguinary  Nona.  It 
was  Havelock’s  lot  to  deal  with  the  revolt 
in  this  quarter ;  and  knowing  the  danger 
to  widen  the  European  residents  were  ex¬ 
posed  at  Cawnpore,  he  pressed  thither 
with  an  insufficient  force,  trusting  that  the 
heroism  of  the  troops  and  his  own  ability 
would  compensate  for  his  inferiority  in 
numbers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  how 
he  came  a  few  hours  too  late  to  save  our 
sisters  and  their  children  from  the  fearful 
crimes  of  the  bloody  jialace.  When  Have¬ 
lock  beheld  the  horrible  vestibule  of  the 
building,  and  the  well  wherein  the  victims 
lay  in  a  promiscuous  heap,  the  usual  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  noble  nature  increased,  while 
every  single  soldier  of  his  small  but  gal¬ 
lant  army,  felt  the  impulse  of  a  valor 
which  spumed  at  the  menace  of  difficulties 
and  disdained  fatigue.  The  succession  of' 
amazingly  comprehensive,  rapid,  and  vic¬ 
torious  movements  subsequently  made  by 
their  general  is  accounted  for  by  the  spirit 
imparted  to  his  men  |rom  such  scenes; 
but  the  close  observer  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  will,  nevertheless,  mark  in  them 
much  more  than  the  impetuous  rush  of 
revenging  Britons,  and  the  hot  determi¬ 
nation  of  a  proverbially  bold  officer.  They 
exhibit  tact  and  coolness  as  well  as  dash. 
Havelock  was  no  hasty  leader  who,  having 
delivered  an  attack  with  energy,  relajised 
into  a  blunder,  or  suflered  liimself  to  be 
ensnared  by  unanticipated  occurrences. 
If  he  acted  almost  instantaneously  in  cer¬ 
tain  conjectures,  he  did  not  think  with  the 
less  patience  ;  and  hence,  although  he  took 
the  field  from  Cawnpore,  after  the  massa¬ 
cre,  with  a  trifling  force,  and  fought  repeat¬ 
ed  and  stifl’  engagements  at  Bitboor  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  never  caught  as  Greathed 
was  at  Agra,  and  Windham  has  just  been 
at  Cawnpore.  The  difference  between  a 
great  general  and  a  soldier  in  whom  in¬ 
considerate  courage  is  the  predominating 
quality,  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  it 
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is  illustrated  sufficiently  by  a  contrast  of  I 
Sir  Henry  Havelock’s  with  other  names  j 
which  must  occur  to  eveiy  recollection  in 
connection  with  the  existing  campaign.  i 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  valor  I 
of  the  deceased,  the  state  of  things  when  j 
he  hurried  northwards  to  take  the  field 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  only  had 
Delhi  been  occupied  by  the  mutineers, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  besiege,  but  the 
Sepoy  .assassinations  had  extended  through 
the  entire  country  lying  between  Agra 
and  Ijucknow.  With  the  death  of  our 
valiant  countryman,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
the  Eurofiean  garrison  in  the  latter  place 
were  put  upon  that  noble  defense  which 
Hrigadier  Inglis  h.as  so  modestly,  and  yet 
graphically  described.  Havelock  was 
hastening  forward  in  complete  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  future  movements, 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  Nena  Sa¬ 
hib’s  unutterable  attrodties.  It  wiis  his 
original  intention  to  jiroceed  to  Delhi, 
where,  the  government  then  thought,  the 
mutiny  could  be  crushed  by  one  great 
blow ;  but  the  outbreak  in  the  lower 
country  altered  his  ])arpose.  Ho  learned 
that  the  sanguinary  liajah  bad  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand,  some  reports  stated 
twenty  thousand,  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  This  intimation  would  have  daunted 
.any  soldiers  less  heroic  than  Neill  and 
Havelock.  To  them  it  brought  no  dismay. 
They  knew,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  tie- 
poy,  when  led  by  Indians,  was  but  an  ui- 
dilferent  combatant  at  the  best ;  but  they 
relied  much  more  upon  the  gallantry  of 
the  two  thousand  British  troops,  >vho  had 
been  got  together  as  the  van  of  the  great 
army  which  was  about  to  pour  across  the 
reconquered  plains  of  Bengal.  On  pressed 
these  eminent  officers,  Neill  in  front  with 
the  Madras  European  Fusilier  regiments, 
and  the  subsequent  hero  of  Lucknow  be¬ 
hind  with  the  main  force,  eighteen  hundred 
strong.  They  instantly  extinguished  the 
spirit  of  revolt  at  Benares  anti  Allahabad, 
rendering  their  first  and  most  important 
sendee  by,  as  it  were,  damming  up  the 
rebellion  within  the  territory  of  Oude. 
Alas  !  they  were  not  in  time  to  prevent 
the  hellish  transactions  at  Cawnpore.  The 
Nena,  h.aving  gratified  his  lust  of  blood 
upon  the  tender  female  and  sucking  child, 
had  taken  up  his  position  near  Bithoor,  to 
await  attack.  8ir  Henry  Havelock’s  sol¬ 
diers  scarcely  tarrie<l  to  register  their 
vows  of  vengeance  over  the  bloody  fount. 
The  perpetrator  of  the  cruelties  was  in 


the  neighborhood,  and  what  though  he 
had  ten  men  for  every  Briton,  the  leader 
of  the  valiant  two  thousand  was  not  the 
person  to  turn  back  or  delay,  especially  as 
from  the  far  distant  Residency  of  the  Oude 
city,  there  came  on  the  breeze  a  cry  of 
distress  from  our  besieged  fellow-country¬ 
men  and  women,  who  had  only  the  fate 
of  Cawnpore  to  look  for.  General  Have¬ 
lock,  therefore,  without  a  day’s  delay, 
precipitated  liimself  upon  the  Rajah.  The 
swiftness  .and  daring  of  the  attack  discon¬ 
certed  the  foe,  and,  after  two  or  three  en- 
1  gagements  of  a  sharp  character,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  drove  him  into  bis  forti- 
I  fled  position.  But  here  Havelock’s  diffi- 
■  culty  l>egan.  Fifty-three  miles  lay  be- 
i  tween  him  and  Lucknow,  and  large  bo¬ 
dies  of  rebels,  sympathized  with  by  the 
'  population,  impeded  the  passage.  Be¬ 
sides,  that  city  itself  was  immense,  well 
i  held  by  the  natives,  and  peopled  by  at 
least  .')(K),000  inhabitants.  The  season, 
also,  was  unfavorable,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  General  would  retreat,  leaving  the 
Kuropeiins  in  Lucknow,  of  necessity,  to 
:  their  terrible  fate.  In  fact,  the  country 
'  made  up  its  mind  that  the  thousand  in- 
j  mates  of  the  Lucknow  Residency  must 
I  perish  ere  succor  could  arrive,  either  by 
I  the  success  of  a  siege,  or  by  betrayal ;  but, 

'  in  Havelock’s  camp,  inferior  though  his 
I  numbers  were,  though  cholera  prevailed, 
and  tremendous  fatigues  W’ere  daily  en¬ 
dured,  there  was  but  one  resolve,  and 
i  that  to  dare  ever^  thing  for  the  salvation 
j  of  the  little  garrison.  We  maybe  sure 
I  that  this  determination  of  the  brave  troops 
I  composing  the  never-to-be-forgotten  two 
thousand,  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
.  warrior  of  Sobraon.  He  had  the  fullest 
I  sympathy  with  the  fiery  ardor  of  his  men, 

I  and  in  his  presence  they  thought  nothing 
j  of  their  toils.  His  small  wiry  frame  boro 
I  up  ag.ain8t  all  privation,  and  it  wPuld  have 
i  ill  become  them  to  complain.  They  ever 
'  recollected,  too,  with  awe,  the  scene 
i  which  had  met  their  vision  when  they' 

I  drove  the  enemy  from  Cawnpore — the 
I  pieces  of  ladies’  dress  swimming  in  gore, 
the  golden  tresses  tom  by  the  hands  of 
human  devils  from  the  head  of  innocence, 
the  scattered  limbs  which  had  been  parted 
I  from  living  infants  in  wanton  extravagance 
j  of  Satanry — all  the  fearful  relics  of  oue  of 
I  the  most  savage  crimes  that  stain  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  race;  and,  as  they  vainly 
struggled  to  banish  the  hideous  images  of 
the  carnage  from  memory,  the  picture 
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fixed  itself  deeper  and  deeper  there,  till  its 
ghastly  lines  became  inefiaceable,  and  a 

“  Heavy  horror  sat  on  every  mind.” 

To  men  with  so  much  to  revenge,  what 
availed  the  difference  of  numbers  with 
the  foe  ?  Each  single  arm  felt  the  might 
of  a  Goliath ;  every  spirit  was  fired  with 
the  vigor  of  a  Hector.  Thus  a  species 
of  supernatural  strength  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  gallant  few,  and  to  this  is 
attributable  the  physical  energy  displayed 
in  their  repeated  and  rapid  marches,  their 
frequent  dashing  rencounters,  and  invari¬ 
able  victories.  But,  while  a  courage  of 
this  wild  nature  rendered  Havelock’s 
troops  good  material  to  work  with,  it  re¬ 
quired  no  small  skill  and  judicious  repose 
in  a  commander  to  sustain  men  so  circum¬ 
stanced  and  influenced  in  such  a  state  of 
discipline  as  would  enable  him  either  to  re¬ 
tire  or  advance  them  as  prudence  dictated. 
When  the  fuller  record  of  the  General’s 
dealings  with  his  little  army  in  this  crisis 
comes  to  be  w'ritten,  it  will  doubtless  be 
learned  that  hLs  “  anxiety  and  fatigue  ” 
were  peculiar  and  overwhelming,  far  more 
trying  than  any  mere  waste  of  bodily 
strength,  and  sufficient  to  bre.ak  down 
any  commander  less  inured  to  hardship 
th^  he. 

As  Sir  Henry  Havelock  crossed  the 
Ganges,  reports  reached  him  from  Luck¬ 
now,  which  redoubled  his  apprehensions. 
Repeated  assaults  upon  the  a])parentlv 
doomed  citadel  were  weakening  it  to  sucli 
an  extent  that  unless  relief  came  soon,  all 
would  be  over.  A  desperation,  unfavor¬ 
able  to  a  vigorous  defense  by  its  reckless- 
'ness,  had  seized  upon  the  Europeans  in 
Lucknow.  They  were  making  repeated 
sorties  from  the  sheer  pressure  of  famine, 
sometimes  recruiting  their  scanty  stores 
by  captures  from  the  enemy  ;  again  losing 
brave  men  in  fruitless  operations.  Tlie 
native  troojis  acting  against  them  were  of 
the  most  deliased  class.  Their  bravery 
was  that  of  desperadoes,  of  which  Oude 
was  full  when  the  mutiny  reached  it. 
Nothing  seemed  more  certain,  therefore, 
than  the  tall  of  the  garrison  before  Have¬ 
lock  could  arrive.  His  own  officers  gave 
up  hope.  His  men,  too,  apjieared  to  re¬ 
gard  the  enterprise  as  useless,  though,  so 
much  were  they  attached  to  their  captain 
and  friend,  that,  at  a  glance  of  his  eye, 
where  tasks  were  so  terrible  that  he 


shrank  from  giving  the  word  of  command, 
they  pressed  their  ranks  into  a  firmer 
array,  pealed  forth  the  cheer  of  genuine 
loyalty,  and  buried  their  masses  among 
the  flying  foe.  The  news  came  to  General 
Havelock’s  battalions  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  females  increased  in  Lucknow ;  and 
we  can  guess — perhaps  do  no  more — the 
nature  and  degree  of  their  privations  from 
the  account  furnished  by  Colonel  Inglis, 
which,  to  the  glory  of  British  womanhood, 
reports  that  even  tender  ladies,  when 
laboring  under  the  mute  sorrow  of  irre¬ 
parable  losses  and  the  Wtosting  effects  of 
privation,  stood,  in  the  thickest  dangers, 
encouraging  the  unharmed  soldier  to  senti¬ 
nel  his  post  with  unflinching  ardor,  or 
tending  the  wounded  in  the  most  trying 
oflices  of  matronly  kindness.  Seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  has  a  general  been  forced  to  employ 
the  words  of  Brigadier  Inglis  with  the 
same  warmth  of  feeling,  the  same  hearty 
gratiUide,  evinced  in  his  encomiums  upon 
the  females  of  Lucknow,  every  one  of  whom 
may  claim  some  s]>ecial  mark  of  favor 
from  our  most  gracious  Queen,  who  her¬ 
self,  as  the  type  of  all  perfections  in  the 
character  of  British  ladies,  will  estimate 
aright  the  greatness  of  her  victor-sisters 
delivered  by  Henry  Havelock  and  Outram, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  eventually  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell. 

Cheered  by  the  intimation  of  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  named  Ungud,  that  the  General 
was  approaching  Lucknow,  the  garrison 
had  its  spirits  renewed  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  the  siege.  Five  or  six  days  more, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Nena  Sahib  would 
force  his  way  into  the  capital  of  Oude, 
and  rescue  his  long-incarcerated  country¬ 
men.  So  the  besieged  set  about  prepara¬ 
tions  for  sjjcnding  their  last  burst  of  phy¬ 
sical  ardor  in  cooj)erating  with  their  de¬ 
liverers.  Havelock  had  been  requested  to 
announce  his  coming,  when  he  arrived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  by  sending  up 
rockets ;  but  the  sixth  day  came  and 
went,  and  the  seventh  also,  without 
the  ap]K‘arancc  of  the  signal  for  which 
every  eye  was  strained,  for  which  every 
heart  palpitated.  We  can  scarcely  read, 
without  tears,  the  simple  sentences  in 
which  Colonel  Inglis  states  that,  for  many 
evenings  afterwards,  officers  and  men  re¬ 
fused  themselves  sleep,  watching  for  the 
happy  gleam  in  the  sky  wliich  should 
spe^  of  triumph.  But  the  heart  grew  sick, 
as  expectation  was  rej)eatedly  baffled  ;  for 
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thirty-five  dreary  days  had  yet  to  be  I 
passed  in  hunger  and  peril  before  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  deliverance  could  be  fulfilled. 

For  this  delay  Henry  Havelock  was  not 
to  blame.  Ho  had  done  as  much  as  man 
could ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
perform  miracles.  After  he  had  fought 
various  engagements  between  Cawnpore 
and  Alumbagh,  with  the  same  small  host, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  for  rein¬ 
forcements  ;  and  it  was  then  that,  in  con¬ 
currence  with  Neill,  he  issued  a  ])roclama- 
tion,  having  for  its  object  the  saving,  if 
possible,  of  the  lives  of  the  EurojHjans  in 
Lucknow,  should  a  capitulation  become 
necessarj^.  All  rebels  taken  in  Oude,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  to  be 
detained  as  hostages.  Carrying  out  this 
policy.  Captain  Hruce,  on  going  to  search 
the  house  of  one  of  Nena  Sahib’s  Cawn¬ 
pore  followers,  who  had  taken  the  field 
with  his  master,  found  that  this  nawab 
had  left  his  wives  behind  him.  These,  by 
(ireneral  Havelock’s  order,  were  immed¬ 
iately  seized,  and  a  guard  placed  over 
them,  while  it  was  hinted  to  the  ladies 
that  they  w'ould  have  a  right  to  protection 
80  long  as  the  English  women  taken  in 
Oude  should  be  treated  with  respect. 
Soon  again,  however,  recruited  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Outram,  Sir  Henry  Havelock  turned 
towards  Lucknow,  the  former  conceibng 
to  his  brother  veteran  the  chief  command 
of  the  joint  force,  until  the  end  imme¬ 
diately  m  view,  which  was  peculiarly  Have¬ 
lock’s  task,  should  be  accomplished. 
What  followed  is  so  fresh  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  most  cursory  reader,  that 
we  should  be  insulting  him  by  repeating 
it  at  any  length.  The  rebels  fought  with 
greater  spirit  than  they  had  manifested  at 
any  previous  crisis  during  the  mutiny ; 
and  on  the  Eighty-seventh  Day  of  the 
Siege  the  Residency  was  entered  by  a 
friendly  force.  Often  balked  in  his  hal¬ 
lowed  purpose  of  relieving  his  fellow- 
countrymen  from  torture  and  mutilation, 
the  indomitable  soldier  at  last  had  the 
reward  he  most  sought,  as  the  impris¬ 
oned  welcomed  him  with  feeble  cheers. 

Rut  yet  once  more  was  he  to  endure 
disappointment.  He  became  himself,  in 
turn,  besieged,  and  when  the  intelligence 
arrived  in  this  country  that  he  could  not 
emerge  from  the  place  he  had  succored, 
every  countenance  fell.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  despaired.  The  fate  of  Luck¬ 
now  was  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  express  a  doubt. 


There  was  a  dirge-like  tone  in  the  articles 
of  the  press  which  speculated  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  next  news.  The  enemies  of  the 
Rritish  name  abroad,  reopened  their 
slanders.  Our  home  Sepoys  —  paltry 
wretches — predicted  that  the  game  was 
gone  ;  that  Great  Britain  was  no  longer 
to  be  great ;  that  she  had  turned  on  the 
way  to  decline  and  an  ultimate  fall,  the 
losing  of  India  being  the  first  grade  in 
this  declension.  But  Providence  was 
better  than  we  deserved.  We  merited 
defeat ;  for,  during  the  earlier  weeks  of 
Havelock’s  struggles  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cawnpore,  the  Calcutta  mismanagers 
folded  their  arms,  quite  content  that 
2000  men  should  have  the  responsibility 
j  of  fighting  ten  times  as  many,  and  captur¬ 
ing  and  holding  a  large  city  besides !  The 
reinforcements  went  up  by  leisurely 
stages,  and  in  small  number,  so  that,  if 
the  siege  of  Lucknow  had  terminated  in 
a  feariul  tragedy  and  irremediable  dis¬ 
grace,  the  authorities  would  h.ave  been 
most  at  fault.  Such  an  issue  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  however,  was  spared  us.  Havelock’s 
presence  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  garrison  ;  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell — a 
soldier  of  very  much  the  same  stamp  as 
the  other  great  hero — seeing  things  in  a 
strait,  pressed  on  with  too  small  a  force, 
indeed,  but  with  invincible  determination, 
to  achieve  the  final  and  complete  relief  of 
the  place.  How  nobly  this  w'as  done,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  state.  But,  although 
the  Commander-in-Chief  concluded  the 
work,  to  General  Havelock  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  lives  of  the  garrison  w'as  due  ; 
for  his  energetic  onslaught  upon  the  field 
force  of  the  Oude  mutineers  drew  off 
their  attention  from  the  Residency,  which, 
had  something  of  this  kind  not  been  done, 
they  would  long  before  have  captured 
without  much  exj)enditure  of  blood  or 
skill. 

The  same  want  of  men,  however,  which 
prevented  General  Havelock  from  fully 
earning  the  title  of  Conqueror  of  Oude, 
crippled  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  when  Colonel 
Inghs’s  small  force  was  set  free.  He  could 
not  hope  to  retain  the  city  wdth  his  hand¬ 
ful.  His  object,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been  to  make  Alumbagh  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  from  thence,  at  the  right 
time,  to  overrun  Oude  with  a  large  force; 
but  he  was  drawn  away  by  the  mistake  of 
General  Windham,  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  surprised  by  the  Gwalior  rebels,  and, 
consequently,  (3utram  and  Havelock  were 
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oUiged  to  abandon  Lucknow.  Doubtless 
this  went  to  the  heart  of  the  latter.  He 
had  umed  obstinately  at  the  taking  of  the 
city,  and,  after  sevei^  failures,  had  seized 
it  by  force  of  heroism  against  vastly  over¬ 
powering  numbers ;  and  now  that  it  must 
he  surrendered,  he  could  not  but  feel  the 
retirement  sorely,  albeit  only  a  temporary, 
and  perhaps  not  very  important  afiair. 
This  source  of  grie^  added  to  others, 
brought  on  dysentery,  and  the  great  man 
died,  as  the  records  pithily  say,  “  worn 
out  by  anxiety  and  fatigue.** 

llecollect  what  Henry  Havelock  had 
gone  through.  Not  to  speak  of  his  whole 
life,  which  was  one  long  day  of  ceaseless 
labor,  remember  that  from  the  time  when 
he  embarked  for  the  Persian  campaign  he 
had  got  no  rest  whatever ;  and  the  en¬ 
campment  before  !Mohainmerah  was  dan- 
gerouseven  to  an  old  Indian’s  health.  In  re¬ 
turning  to  Bombay  he  had  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck.  Arrived  there,  he  was  at  once 
ordered  off  to  Calcutta,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  the  halls  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General’s  residence,  than,  in  June, 
he  was  sent  up  the  country,  without  in¬ 
structions,  without  an  army,  to  put  down 
an  insurrection,  the  nature,  locale,  and 
strength  of  which  could  not  be  estimated. 
From  thence  to  the  day  of  his  death  his 
toils  were  beyond  computation.  He  bore 
them  with  the  same  evenness  of  temper 
which  attended  him  through  life ;  makmg 
the  most  of  his  mc.ans  ;  compensating  for 
the  paucity  of  his  resources  by  sagacity ; 
vanquishing  no  mean  enemies  by  superior 
science  and  valor;  knowing  when  to 
crouch  and  wdien  to  spring ;  and  being  at 
all  times  equal  to  every  duty.  A  writer 
from  Calcutta  states,  that  so  wan  and 
weak  did  he  ap|>ear  when  he  had  returned 
from  Persia  that  it  was  supposed  impossi¬ 
ble  he  could  bear  any  hardsliip ;  but  he 
lived  down  men  of  apparently  robust 
frames,  although  he  expended  far  more 
of  his  strength  than  any  other.  His 
body  was  well-knit,  his  habits  temperate, 
his  mind  calm  under  the  intluence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  his  purposes,  once  formed, 
grew  every  day  stronger  in  their  dominion 
over  his  will.  This  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  demanded  for  the  post  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  in  the  last  act  of  his 
busy  life ;  and  we  can  not  but  think  that 
his  decision  in  assailing  the  Kajali  of 
Bithoor,  and  inflicting  upon  that  fiend 
repeated  defeats,  aav^  us  from  an  ex- 
tennon  of  the  mutiny  to  Allahabad, 


Benares,  nay,  possibly,  to  Calcutta  itself. 
Without  forgetting  the  great  services  of 
several  soldiers  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
we  may  be  j)emutted  to  call  him,  em¬ 
phatically,  a  fit  successor  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  equally  lamented  Lawrence. 

Public  opinion  is  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
claims  of  its  favorite  for  the  hour,  and  we 
have  recently  had  several  illustrations  of 
hasty  encomium  which  it  w'as  obliged  to 
recall ;  but  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
question  respecting  Henry  Havelock’s 
greatness.  It  was  frequently  established 
by  unmistakable  proofs,  extending  over 
nigh  two-score  years.  His  distinctions 
were  not  dubiously  won.  He  was  not 
suddenly  made  notorious  by  a  piece  of 
military  luck.  His  long  life  was  spent  in 
the  honorable  pursuit  of  arms,  and  liis 
character  rose  with  every  successive  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  career.  Not  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  did  he  suffer,  his  high  reputation 
to  decline  by  any  apathy  or  want  of  fore- 
ffight.  In  addition  to  all  the  other  quali¬ 
ties  he  possessed,  not  the  least  remarkable 
was  the  continual  care  which  preserved 
him  from  falling  into  damaging  errors. 
In  short,  for  the  full  term  of  an  active 
lifetime,  he  stood  in  the  foreground  of 
Indian  history  to  those  who  knew  how 
affairs  progressed  in  the  great  ]>enin8ula. 
Physically  ne  seemed  unfit  for  a  position 
of  such  prominence.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  sternness  w'e  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  war  in  his  kindly  aspect. 
His  heroism  has  been  s}>oken  of  as 
“antique,”  but  it  had  none  of  the  vices 
which  marred  the  dignity  of  ancient 
courage.  It  ever  manifested  a  touch  of 
chivalry,  and  a  magnanimity  that  attected 
the  hearts  of  all.  Still,  this  warm-hearted, 
genial  man,  could  wear  a  brow  of  ada- 
ineut  when  occasions  demanded  rigor. 
The  small  eye  grow  keen  as  an  eagle’s, 
and  every  muscle  in  his  frame  firui  as 
iron,  when  danger  was  to  be  affronted. 
From  his  unvarying  decision  in  exigen¬ 
cies,  his  men  reixtsed  the  utmost  confid¬ 
ence  in  his  judgment;  his  superiors  de¬ 
ferred  to  him ;  even  Lord  Gough  is  re¬ 
ported  once  to  have  said,  “  Havelock 
never  blunders ;”  and  in  consequence  of 
this  promptitude  and  genius  ho  was,  in 
his  own  single  person,  a  terror  to  hosts  of 
the  mutineers,  who  were  not  unaware  of 
the  formidable  nature  of  their  opponent. 
We  have  received  letters  from  Calcutta 
which  speak  of  his  loss  os  the  calamity  of 
the  struggle.  Able  leaders,  doubtless. 
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after  mail,  that  Havelock  had  ji^ned 
another  and  another  victory,  despite  the 
smallness  of  his  force,  their  want  of  re¬ 
sources,  the  hazards  and  fatigue  of  re¬ 
peated  conflicts,  and  the  more-to-be- 
dreaded  ravages  of  cholera,  the  Minister, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  was  forced  to 
pay  a  warm  public  tribute  to  the  hero ; 
and  we  can  recollect  the  cordial  approval 
manifested  by  the  House,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  Havelock  had,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months,  gained  no  less  than 
nine  victories  over  forces  five,  eight,  and 
ten  times  numerically  superior  to  his  own, 
capturing  during  these  operations  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon.  And  one  of  the  Op¬ 
position  leaders,  with  his  usual  felicity  m 
the  use  of  language  and  vigorous  appre¬ 
ciation  of  eminent  merit,  indorsed  the 
eulogy  when  he  said  :  “  Considering  the 
climate,  the  time  of  year,  the  number  of 
the  battles  fought,  and  the  distances 
traversed,  the  march  of  Havelock  with 
his  devoted  heroes  deserves  to  bo  reck¬ 
oned  amongst  the  most  brilliant  enact¬ 
ments  of  our  military  history.”  Yet, 
when  these  statements  were  made  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  baronetcy  and  Knight 
Commandership  of  the  Bath  conferred 
upon  the  General,  the  public  were  not 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  sufiiciently  re¬ 
warded,  so  hijrh  was  the  country’s  sense 
of  the  value  ot  his  achievements. 

But  the  most  characteristic  element  in 
the  biography  of  Henry  Havelock  remains, 
in  conclusion,  briefly  to  be  noticed.  How 
deep  was  his  respect  for  religion !  Un¬ 
bending  warrior  though  he  be,  his  heart  is 
humble,  and  his  habit  pious.  Strange  as 
it  may  sound  in  some  ears,  yet  it  is  true 
that  he  is  a  “  man  of  prayer.”  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  his  continual  study,  as  their  Au¬ 
thor  is  the  arbiter  of  his  actions.  When 
he  resided  at  Bonn  his  place  in  an  English 
service  was  never  empty ;  and  we  have 
heard  observers  of  his  bearing  on  such 
occasions  state  that  there  was  no  more 
devout  worshiper.  Some  time  since  a 
cry  arose,  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
had  produced  the  Indian  insurrection,  and 
ignorant  persons  skeptically  disposed  — 
skepticism  is  ever  the  fruit  of  ignorance — 
tooK  occasion  to  sneer  at  all  operations 
for  the  propagation  of  truth  in  Ilmdostan, 
as  an  illicit  and  a  dangerous  interference 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 
From  this  tone  of  observation  there  was 
but  a  step  to  the  insulting,  impious,  aud 
silly  declaration,  that  all  military  men. 


still  wield  their  weapons  against  the  san¬ 
guinary  Sepoy,  or  resist  his  attacks  in  the 
European  residencies  of  Central  India — 
such  noble  men  as  Colonel,  now  Major- 
General  Inglis,  the  inspiring  mind  of  the 
Eighty-seven  Days’  Defense ;  but  there 
are  seldom  to  be  found,  in  any  one  cam¬ 
paign,  two  or  more  soldiers  so  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  task  as  General  Have¬ 
lock  was ;  and,  save  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  best-informed  Anglo-Indians  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  there 
is  none  left  at  all  approaching  him  in 
knowledge  of  Oriental  warfare.  There, 
daring  is  not  alone  what  is  needed. 

The  valor  of  General  Windham  led  him 
into  such  a  scrape  with  the  rebels  as 
Henry  Havelock  never  could  have  com¬ 
mitted.  The  absence  of  the  latter,  then, 
has  been  severely  felt  alre.ady ;  and  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  Bengal  army 
comes  to  be  reconstructed,  the  want  of 
his  comprehensive  advice  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  habits,  prejudices, 
and  impulses  of  the  natives,  will  be  still 
more  seriously  understood.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  a  couple 
of  men  in  India  who  foresaw  the  plot  of 
the  mutiny,  and  gave  an  insensible  gov¬ 
ernment  timely  warning  of  its  approach 
in  no  A'ague  or  qualified  terms.  These 
M’ere  Lawrence  and  Havelock,  statesmen 
both  as  well  as  soldiers — and  they  h.ave 
fallen,  leaving  no  equals  behind.  The 
oflicer  of  all  others  in  whom  trust  is  most 
implicitly  reposed  by  the  Europeans  in 
Calcutta  is,  perhaps,  Brigadier  Cotton,  of 
Feshawur — a  man  of  rare  abilities,  ad¬ 
ministrative  as  well  as  military.  But  is 
there  a  second  like  him  ?  It  can  not  bo 
concealed  that  our  best  commanders  are 
yielding  to  the  fatigues  inseparable  from 
a  conflict  where  movements  are  neces- 
.«arily  uncertain  and  precipitate.  Should 
the  revolt  continue  for  some  months 
longer,  as  is  very  probable,  we  may  learn 
by  many  sad  mischances  how  much  was 
taken  from  our  resources  when  General 
Havelock,  and  the  scarcely  less  worthy 
Neill,  died.  We  may  well  say,  then,  that  the 
exploits  of  the  former,  commencing  with 
the  battle  of  Futtehpore,  and  ending  with 
the  relief  from  the  Lucknow  Kesidency, 
form  the  gr.ondest  episode  in  the  Indian 
struggle,  and  display  such  devotedness  in 
a  small  band  of  troops,  and  resolute  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  purpose  in  a  general,  as  were 
never  exceed^  in  the  annals  of  wariike 
operations.  As  the  news  arrived,  mail 
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who  were  accustomed  to  peruse  a  Bible, 
lost  their  courage  in  acquiring  their  piety, 
and  became  the  milk-eops  of  the  ^army, 
canting,  useless,  narrow-minded,  and  in¬ 
competent  for  serious  enterprises.  The 
case  of  an  individual  was  eagerly  seized, 
and  the  most  made  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  |>ointing  such  sarcasms  by  a  personal 
example.  It  was  in  vain  for  more  dis¬ 
criminating  persons  to  say,  that  several  of 
the  most  vahant  men,  whose  exjdoits  illu¬ 
minate  the  page  of  history,  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lofty  religious  disposition. 
The  sardonic  leer  of  the  reckless  journal- , 
ist  was  the  only  reply.  lie  had  no  relish 
for  recalling  such  instances.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  they  might  be  cited,  but  the 
world  had  grown  wiser,  and  soldiers,  of 
all  others,  had  the  least  business  with 
creeds  or  feelings.  Yet,  even  these  scof¬ 
fers  are  now  constrained  to  allow,  that 
their  own  idol,  Havelock,  claimed  the  ti¬ 
tle,  so  much  abused,  of  “  (.Christian,”  and 
that  his  attachment  to  religion  did  neither 
W'eaken  his  arm  nor  unnerve  his  mind. 
Nay,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  must  go 
farther  still,  and  admit  that  the  amazing 
self-command  which  never  deserted  him, 
his  stem  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  contempt 
for  his  own  safety  m  a  good  cause,  his 
clearness  of  view,  and"  the  dignity  of  de¬ 
meanor  which  w’as  so  attractive  to  the 
men  under  his  command,  w'ere  the  direct 
result  of  his  pious  sentiments.  True  reli¬ 
gion  ever  inspires  respect.  No  skeptic’s 
glance  can  chill  it,  or  mar  its  attractive¬ 
ness.  In  its  presence  even  the  ribald  infi¬ 
del  is  forced  to  suppress  his  cynicism,  and 
stoop  in  reverence.  It  bears  down  ridi¬ 
cule,  moreover,  by  the  manliness  of  the 
actions  to  which  it  prompts,  and  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  essential  grandeur  of  the  motives 
suggesting  them.  True  religion,  further, 
when  sincerely  cultivated,  degrades  no 
mind,  conflicts  with  no  duty  that  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  righteous  principle,  injures 
no  man’s  spirit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ele¬ 
vates  every  impulse  of  the  heart,  devel¬ 
ops  all  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  evgn 
lends  to  weak  physical  natures  a  singular 
strength,  communicated  by  contentment, 
temperance,  pure  aspirations,  and  an  im¬ 
munity  from  the  slavish  fear  of  death. 

Courage  hath  analogy  with  Faith.” 

Ijong  after  even  the  major  events  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  will  have  lost  their  fresh¬ 
ness  iu  the  recollection  of  the  British  peo¬ 


ple,  who  hang  to-day  upon  the  lips  of  the 
narrjitors  with  breathless  anxiety,  the 
name  of  Havelock  will  be  mentioned  with 
reverence  and  pride.  Men  of  his  ch.arac- 
ter  never  die.  Their  particular  perform¬ 
ances  may  cease  to  be  very  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  their  names  in  the  memory  of 
the  busy  world,  but  their  influence  is 
renewed,  ns  time  by  time,  public  instruct¬ 
ors  appeal  to  their  auditories  by  examples 
of  virtue  and  nobleness,  drawn  from  the 
treasury  of  the  i)ast.  We  may  predict 
that  Sir  Henry  Ilavelock  will  for  genera¬ 
tions  be  the  type  of  all  that  is  large-mind¬ 
ed  and  exemplary  in  the  ])rofe8sion  to 
which  his  life  was  an  honor;  while  the 
good  will  quote  him  as  one  who,  render¬ 
ing  unto  Caesar  all  due  homage,  did  not 
forget  to  lay  his  heart  upon  the  altar  of 
God.  Were  the  Queen  of  our  vast  em¬ 
pire  served  by  a  race  of  such  as  he,  not 
only  iu  arms,  but  in  statesmanship,  in  let¬ 
ters,  in  every  {>osition  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  interests  of  the  nation,  her 
dominion  might  defy  every  treacliery 
within,  and  assault  from  without.  Pillars 
of  memorial  will  rise,  confessing  the  coun¬ 
try’s  debt  to  the  Hero  of  Lucknow ;  in 
the  ear  of  an  attentive  and  sympathizing 
country.  Her  Majesty’s  First  Minister  will 
again  propose  to  pay  his  name  honor ; 
there  will  W  no  niggardliness  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  greatness,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  extending  justice  to  the 
dead,  who,  living,  were  but  scantily  aj)- 
preciated  ;  his  family  will  be  regarded  as 
a  sacred  charge  upon  public  regard  ;  the 
Sovereign  herself  otters  condolence  to  his 
widow  ;  and  other  means  will  be  taken  to 
perpetuate  him ;  but  let  Henry  Havelock 
live  in  hallowed  remembrance  among  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  the  model  of  a 
Christian  soldier,  and  his  fame  will  have  a 
monument  on  which  w’e  may  well  de¬ 
scribe,  iu  emphatic  characters  —  ^re  pe- 
rermius. 

It  matters  not  that  his  body  lies  where 
the  foot  of  the  Sepoy  makes  a  bloody 
track  in  the  soil.  We  would  not  erect  a 
costly  mausoleum  over  so  unostentatious 
a  spirit.  He  sleeps  best  in  the  warrior’s 
bed,  without  any  merely  artificial  honors 
surrounding  him.  Let  liim  rest  quietly  in 
the  “Garden  of  the  World;”  till,  when 
the  angry  passions  of  men  have  subsided, 
when  peace  returns,  and  nature  shall  have 
recovered  her  supremacy  in  the  fields 
where  war  now  riots,  when  England  has 
well  learned  the  lesson  which  the  Indian 
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revolt  should  teach  her,  and  released 
Christianity  from  bonds  throughout  our 
great  possession,  then  may  be  reared  over 
his  grave  a  stone  bearing  a  record,  in  let¬ 
ters  of  various  languages,  reminding  the 
Western  and  the  Oriental  that  the  great 
soldier  lying  beneath  poured  out  his  life- 
tide  in  vindication  of  the  True  Faith,  both 
from  the  savageries  of  an  idolatrous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  miserable  “  expediency  ” 
principles  of  its  hypocritical  professors, 
who  were  afraid  to  “  own  their  Master’s 
name  ”  in  presence  of  effete  and  emascu¬ 
late  superstitions.  We  do  not  mean  to 
hint  that  the  Indian  authorities  are  blam- 
able  for  not  having  extended  the  religion 
of  Christendom  by  force  used  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  subject  of  our  present 
observations,  friend  of  missions  though  he 
was,  never  expressed  a  wish  to  use  his 
sword  as  their  apostle.  The  Gospel  is 
not  to  be  extended  with  carnal  weapons ; 
and  any  who  dream  that  it  may,  labor  un¬ 
der  a  delusion  of  no  trifling  nature.  We 


are  concerned,  however,  to  see  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  management  of  India  such  a  course 
pursued,  under  the  allspices  of  the  Com- 
])any,  or  otherwise,  as  will  set  the  mission¬ 
ary  free,  protect  his  liberties  as  a  member 
of  the  community,  and  encourage  him,  at 
least  by  neutrality,  to  redouble  his  efforts 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  country.  The 
voice  of  the  kingdom,  irrespective  of  par¬ 
ty,  calls  for  this  as  the  main  result  of  the 
rc-oonquest.  Meetings  to  express  that 
view  are  being  held  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  it  will  be  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Goveniment  on  an 
early  day.  If  these  requisitions  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  “  opening-up  ”  of  Bengal  will 
bo  entirely  due  to  the  valor  of  the  earlier 
leaders  of  the  campaign,  who  kept  back 
the  full  rolling  wave  of  barbarism  with  the 
slightest  resources ;  aod  among  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  the  shipmaster’s 
son,  the  lawyer’s  old  pupil,  the  sag.aciou8, 
heroical,  unselfish,  never-defeated  IIenuy 
IIavxxuck. 
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Foot-sork  they  were,  and  weary, 

The  day’s  grim  work  was  o’er ; 

And  the  hot  pursuit,  and  the  dying  yell. 

And  the  strife,  were  heard  no  more. 

When  they  came  to  their  night  encampment, 
As  the  tropic  evening  fbll, 

And  staid  their  steps  for  a  little  space 
By  that  thrice  accursed  w-ell. 

Theirs  were  no  fresh  quick  feelings : 

Few  but  had  bravely  stood 
On  battle-fields  where  the  soil  was  slaked 
Till  each  footprint  filled  with  blood. 

Well  did  they  know  the  horrors 
Of  War’s  unpitying  face; 

Yet  they  sobbed  as  with  one  great  anguish 
As  they  stood  by  Uwt  fatal  place. 

Still  was  the  eve  around  them  ; 

But  they  knew  that  that  sultry  air 
Had  thrilled  to  the  cry  of  murderous  rage 
And  the  wild  shriek  of  despair. 

They  saw  in  the  chasm  before  them 
The  bloody  and  self-sought  grave 
Of  many  a  heart  that  had  cric^  in  vain 
On  heaven  and  earth  to  save. 


Mother  and  child  were  lying 
Locked  in  a  last  embrace. 

And  death  had  printed  the  frenzied  look 
On  the  maiden’s  ghastly  lace. 

And  one  of  the  slaughter^  victims 
They  rai.sed  with  a  reverent  care, 

And  shred  from  her  fair  and  girlish  head 
The  tresses  of  tangled  hair. 

They  parted  the  locks  between  them, 
And  with  low,  quick  breathing  sware, 
That  a  life  of  the  cruel  foe  should  fall 
For  every  slender  hair, 

“  Leave  to  the  coward,  wailing, 

Let  woman  weep  woman’s  fate. 

Our  swords  shall  weep  red  tears  of  blood 
For  the  hearts  made  desolate.” 

They  will  keep  their  vow  unbroken  : 

But  oh !  for  the  bitter  tears. 

The  nights  of  horror,  and  days  of  pain, 
'rhat  must  fill  our  future  years. 

Woe!  for  the  glad  homes  stricken 
On  our  own  green,  quiet  shore.  • 

Woe  !  for  the  loving  and  the  loved 
Whom  our  eyes  shall  see  no  more. 
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SENSE  OF  PAIN  IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS.* 


Sir  Hcmphry  Davy,  when  a’  boy,  with  I 
the  defiant  constancy  of  youth  which  had 
as  yet  suflTered  nothing,  held  the  opinion 
that  pain  was  no  evil.  He  was  refuted  by 
a  crab  who  bit  his  toe  when  he  was  bath¬ 
ing,  and  made  him  roar  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  half  a  mile  off.  If  he  had  main¬ 
tained  instead,  that  pain  was  a  good,  his 
doctrine  would  have  been  unimpeachable. 
Unless  the  whole  constitution  of  the  world 
were  altered,  our  very  existence  depends 
upon  our  sensibility  to  suflfering.  An  an¬ 
ecdote,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  his  “  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,” 
from  the  “  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,”  shows 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  temporary  suspension  j 
of  this  law  of  our  nature.  A  drover  went  I 
to  sleep  on  a  winter’s  evening  upon  the 
platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  with  one  leg  rest- 
mg  upon  the  stones  which  had  been  piled 
up  to  burn  through  the  night.  That 
which  was  gentle  warmth  when  he  lay 
down  became  a  consuming  fire  before  he 
rose  up.  His  foot  was  burnt  off  above  the 
ankle,  and  when,  roused  in  the  morning 
by  the  man  who  superintended  the  lime¬ 
kiln,  he  put  his  stump,  unconscious  of  his 
misfortune,  to  the  ground,  the  extremity 
crumbled  into  fragments.  Whether  he  had 
been  lulled  into  torpor  by  the  carbonic 
acid  driven  off  from  the  limestone,  or 
whatever  else  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
his ,  insensibility,  he  felt  no  pmn,  and 
through  his  very  exemption  from  this  lot 
of  humanity  expired  a  fortnight  afterwards 
in  Bristol  Hospital.  Without  the  warning 
voice  of  pmn,  life  would  be  a  series  of  simi¬ 
lar  disasters.  The  crab,  to  the  lasting  de¬ 
triment  of  chemistry,  might  have  eaten  off 
the  future  Sir  Humphry’s  foot  while  he 
was  swimming,  without  his  entertaining 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  ravages 
which  were  going  on.  Had  he  survived 
the  injuries  from  the  crab,  he  would  yet 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  monilng  of  his 
famous  career,  if^  when  ex]>crimenting 

*  Ah  Essay  on  Hit  Bemefiunt  Distribulion  of  the 
Sense  of  Patn.  By  G.  A.  Rowkll,  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Asbmolean  Society  and  Assistant  Under¬ 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford,  1857. 


upon  the  gases,  the  terrible  oppression  at 
his  chest  had  not  warned  him  to  cease  in¬ 
haling  the  carbureted  hydrogen,  nor, 
after  a  long  struggle  for  life,  would  he 
have  recovered  to  say  to  his  alarmed  as¬ 
sistant:  “I  do  not  think  I  shall  die.” 
Without  physical  pain,  infancy  would  be 
maimed,  or  perish,  before  experience  could 
inform  it  of  its  dangers.  Lord  Kaimes 
advised  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of  their 
children  “  cunningly  ”  with  a  knife,  that 
the  little  innocents  might  associate  suffer¬ 
ing  with  the  glittering  blade  before  they 
could  do  themselves  a  worse  injury ;  but 
if  no  smart  accompanied  the  wound,  they 
would  cut  up  their  own  fingers  with  the 
same  glee  that  they  cut  a  stick,  and  bum 
them  in  the  candle  with  the  same  delight 
that  they  bum  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  lire. 
Without  pain,  M'e  could  not  proportion 
our  actions  to  the  strength  of  our  frame, 
or  our  exertions  to  its  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance.  In  the  impetuosity  of  youth  we 
should  strike  blows  that  would  crush  our 
hands,  and  break  our  arms;  we  should 
take  leaps  that  would  dislocate  our  limbs; 
and  no  longer  taught  by  fatigue  that  the 
muscles  needed  repose,  we  should  continue 
our  sports  and  our  walking  tours  till  w'e 
had  worn  out  the  living  tissue  with 
the  same  unconsciousness  that  we  now 
wear  out  our  coats  and  our  shoes. 
The  very  nutriment  which  is  the  sup¬ 
port  of  life  would  frequently  prove  our 
death.  Mirabeau  said  of  a  man  who  was 
as  idle  as  he  was  corpulent,  that  his  only 
use  was  to  show  how  fer  the  skin  would 
stretch  without  bursting.  Without  pain, 
this  limit  would  be  constantly  exceeded, 
and  epicures,  experiencing  no  uneasy  sen¬ 
sations,  would  continue  their  festivities 
until  they  met  with  the  fate  of  the  frog 
in  the  fable,  who  was  ambitious  of  emu¬ 
lating  the  size  of  the  ox.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
lost  the  sense  of  heat  in  his  right  hand, 
and  who,  unconscious  that  the  cover  of  a 
pan  which  had  fallen  into  the  fire  was 
burning  hot,  took  it  out  and  deliberately 
returned  it  to  its  proper  place  to  the  des- 
tmetion  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  fingers. 
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This  of  itself  would  be  an  accident  of  in-  j  the  hourly  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the 
cessant  occurrence  if  the  monitor  were  skin  which  acts  as  a  thermometer  to  tell 


wanting  which  makes  us  drop  such  ma¬ 
terials  more  hastily  than  w'e  pick  them  op. 
Pain  is  the  grand  preserver  of  existence, 
the  sleepless  sentinel  that  watches  over 
our  safety,  and  makes  os  both  start  away 
from  the  injury  that  is  present,  and  guard 
against  it  carefully  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has 
contrived  pain  for  our  protection  has  also 
distributed  it  in  the  manner  which  causes 
it  to  fulfill  its  defensive  purposes  with  the 
least  suffering  to  its  subjects.  The  chap¬ 
ters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to 
this  question  in  his  w’ork  on  the  “  H.*ind,” 
are  alone,  from  their  originality,  and  the 
striking  evidence  they  afford  of  design, 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises.  The  skin  is  the  advanced  guard 
through  which  every  injuiy  to  the  other 
parts  must  make  its  way.  The  skin,  there¬ 
fore,  required  to  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar 
sensibility  both  for  its  own  security  and 
to  impel  ns  to  flinch  from  the  violence 
which  w’ould  hurt  the  flesh  beneath. 
Forming  our  notions  of  pain  from  what 
wo  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the  idea 
that  the  deeper  the  wound  the  more  se¬ 
vere  would  be  the  suffering,  but  this,  says 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  delusive,  and  contrary 
to  the  fact.  The  surgeon,  he  adds,  who 
makes  use  of  the  knife,  informs  the  patient 
that  the  worst  is  over  when  the  skin  is 
passed,  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  it  is  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
outer  incision,  the  return  to  the  skin 
proves  far  more  trying  than  the  original 
cut,  from  the  contrast  which  it  presents 
to  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  muscle  is  protected  not  by 
its  own  tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means 
acute,  but  by  the  tenderness  of  its  super¬ 
ficial  covering,  “which  affords,”  says  Sir 
Charles,  “  a  more  effectual  defense  than 
if  our  bodies  were  clothed  with  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.”  To  have  endowed  the 
delicate  internal  textures  w’ith  an  exquis¬ 
ite  susceptibility  to  the  gash  from  a  knife, 
or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  would  have  been 
superfluous  torture.  The  end  is  effectu¬ 
ally  attained  by  spreadinj^  over  them  a 
thin  layer  of  highly  sensitive  skin,  which 
is  too  intolerant  of  cuts  or  bruises  to  allow 
any  harm  to  approach  it,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  avert.  In  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  is  thus  provided  against  oc¬ 
casional  dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensi¬ 
bility,  is  essential  to  oUr  existence  under 
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us  whether  the  temperature  is  suited  to 
our  organization,  and  warns  us  alike  to 
shun  pernicious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  is  the  skin,  again,  which  prompts  the  in¬ 
stinctive  restlessness  that  preserves  the  en¬ 
tire  frame  from  decay.  A  paralytic  patient 
must  be  supported  upon  soft,  pillows,  and 
his  position  frequently  changed  by  the 
nurse,  or  the  uninterrupted  pressure  upon 
the  same  surface  stops  the  flow  of  the  blood, 
of  which  the  consequence  is  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and 
death.  When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  this  fact,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  he  bid  them  observe  how  often, 
as  they  listened  to  him,  they  had  moved 
upon  their  seats  that  they  might  shift  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the 
portions  which  were  beginning  to  be 
cramped.  “Were  you  constrained,”  he 
said,  “  to  retain  one  position  during  the 
whole  hour,  you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame.” 
Even  in  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber 
the  contrivance  continues  to  act,  and  were 
it  otherwise,  sleep,  instead  of  being  “  na¬ 
ture’s  sweet  restorer,”  would  derange  the 
circulation  and  cripple  our  frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the 
system  sensibilities  which  differ  in  degree, 
but  sensibilities  which  differ  altogether  in 
kind,  so  that  while  both  shall  be  acutely 
alive  to  their  appropriate  stimulus,  one  or 
either  may  be  dead  to  the  application 
which  rouses  and  tortures  the  other.  “A 
man  who  had  his  finger  torn  off,”  writes 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  “  Animal  Mechan¬ 
ics,”  “  so  as  to  hang  by  the  tendon  only, 
came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  I  shall 
now  see,  said  the  surgeon,  whether  this 
man  has  any  sensibility  in  his  tendon. 
He  laid  a  cord  along  the  finger,  and,  blind¬ 
folding  the  patient,  cut  across  the  tendon. 
Tell  me,  he  asked,  what  I  have  cut  across  ? 
Why,  you  have  cut  across  the  cord,  to  be 
sure,  was  the  answer.”  The  tendon  was 
as  insensible  as  the  string  itself.  Further 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  tendons 
of  the  muscles,  the  ligaments  which  hold 
together  the  joints,  the  cartilages  which 
act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  where  they  work  upon  one  another, 
feel  neither  cuts  nor  bums.  But  there  is 
a  very  different  result  if  they  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  stretching,  laceration,  and  concus¬ 
sion.  Then  they  raise  the  warning  voice 
of  pfun,  and,  obtuse  to  what  might  seem  a 
30 
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more  agonizing  species  of  injury,  the^  are 
intolerant  of  the  less.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  skin  is  the  fence  to  the  inner 
membranes  from  the  first  class  of  evils, 
but  if  the  skin  is  to  have  the  play  and 
power  of  adaptation  which  b  essential  to 
Its  functions,  its  suppleness  would  be  too 
great  to  be  a  check  upon  the  movements 
which  affect  the  cartilages,  the  ligaments, 
and  the  tendons.  These  consequently  are 
made  impatient  of  concussion,  of  tearing, 
and  of  stretching,  that  we  might  not  leap 
from  heights,  run  with  a  violence,  or  twbt 
our  joints  with  a  force  inconsistent  with 
the  strength  of  the  human  fiibric.  The 
pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  shows  how  suffi¬ 
cient  b  the  punishment  to  put  a  check 
upon  any  excesses  of  the  kind.  Exchange 
the  sensibilities,  confer  upon  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  are  interposed  between  the 
joints,  or  which  tie  them  together,  the 
same  feelings  both  in  kind  and  degree 
which  belong  to  the  skin,  and  the  common 
movements  of  the  body,-  or  even  the 
weight  of  one  foot  upon  another,  would 
have  been  attended,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
with  as  much  sufiering  as  we  experience 
when  we  walk  upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

Paley  applauds  the  contrivance  by  which 
every  thing  we  eat  and  drink  is  made  to 
glide  on  its  road  to  the  gullet,  over  the 
entrance  of  the  wind-pipe  without  falling 
into  it.  A  little  movable  lid,  the  epi¬ 
glottis,  which  is  lifted  up  when  we  breathe, 
b  pressed  down  upon  the  cliink  of  the 
air-passage  by  the  weight  of  the  food  and 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  swallowing  it. 
Neither  solids  nor  liquids,  in  short,  can 
pass  without  shutting  down  the  trap-door 
as  they  proceed.  But  this  b  only  a  part 
of  the  safe-guard.  The  slit  at  the  top  of 
the  wind-pipe,  which  never  closes  entirely 
while  we  breathe,  b  endued  with  an  acute 
sensibility  to  the  slightest  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  least  thing  which  touches  the 
margin  of  the  aperture  causes  its  sides  to 
come  firmly  together,  and  the  intruding 
body  b  stopped  at  the  inlet.  It  is  stopped, 
but,  unless  removed,  must  drop  at  the 
next  inspiration  into  the  lungs.  To  effect 
its  expulsion,  the  sensibility  of  the  rim  at 
the  top  of  the  wdnd-pipe  actually  puts  into 
vehement  action  a  whole  class  of  muscles 
placed  lower  than  its  bottom,  and  which, 
compressing  the  chest  over  which  they  are 
dbtributed,  drives  out  the  air  with  a  force 
that  sweeps  the  offending  substance  before 
it.  The  convulsive  coughing  which  arbes 
when  we  are  choked,  b  the  energetic  effort 


of  nature  for  our  relief  when  any  thing 
chances  to  have  evaded  the  protective 
epiglottis.  Yet  tins  property,  to  which 
we  are  constantly  owing  our  lives,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  spot  in  the  throat.  It 
does  not,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  affirms,  be¬ 
long  to  the  rest  of  the  wind-pipe,  but  is 
limited  to  the  orifice,  where  alone  it  is 
needed.  Admirable  too,  it  b  to  observe, 
that  while  thus  sensitive  to  the  most  in¬ 
significant  atom,  it  bears  without  resent¬ 
ment  the  atmospheric  currents  which  are 
incessantly  passing  to  and  fro  over  its  irri¬ 
table  lips.  “  It  rejects,”  says  Paley,  “  the 
touch  of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of 
water,  with  a  spasm  which  convulses  the 
whole  frame;  yet,  left  to  itself  and  its 
proper  office,  the  intromission  of  air  alone, 
nothing  can  be  so  quiet.  It  docs  not  even 
make  itself  felt ;  a  man  does  not  know 
that  he  has  a  trachea.  This  capacity  of 
perceiving  with  such  acuteness,  this  im¬ 
patience  of  offense,  yet  perfect  rest  and 
ease  when  let  alone,  are  properties,  one 
would  have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside 
in  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  the  junction, 
however,  of  these  almost  inconsbtent 
ualities,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
elicate  parts  of  the  body,  that  we  owe  our 
safety  and  our  comfort — our  safety  to  their 
sensibility,  our  comfort  to  their  repose.” 

Another  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
Bell  b  that  of  the  heart.  The  famous 
Dr.  Harvey  examined,  at  the  request  of 
Charles  I.,  a  nobleman  of  the  Montgomery 
family  who,  in  consequence  of  an  abscess, 
had  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  chest, 
through  which  the  heart  could  be  seen 
and  bandied.  The  great  phywologist  was 
astonished  to  find  it  insensible.  I  then 
brough*.  him,”  he  says,  “  to  the  king  that 
he  might  behold  and  touch  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might  per¬ 
ceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we 
touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw 
our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  noble¬ 
man  knew  not  that  we  touched  the  heart.” 
Yet  it  is  to  the  heart  that  we  refer  our 
joys,  our  sorrows,  and  onr  affections  ;  we 
speak  of  a  good-hearted  and  a  bad-hearted, 
a  hard-hearted  and  a  kind-hearted,  a  true¬ 
hearted  and  a  heartless  man.  Shielded 
from  physical  violence  by  an  outwork  of 
bones,  it  is  not  invested  with  sensations 
which  could  have  contributed  nothing  to 
its  preservation,  but  while  it  can  be  grasped 
with  the  fingers  and  give  no  intimation  of 
the  fact  to  its  possessor,  it  unmistakably 
responds  to  the  taried  emotions  of  the 
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mind,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  man¬ 
kind  is  pronounced  the  seat  of  our  plea¬ 
sures,  gneis,  sympathies,  hatreds,  and  love. 
Persons  have  frequently  dropped  down 
dead  from  the  vehemence  with  which  it 
contracts  or  expands  upon  the  sudden 
announcement  of  good  or  bad  news — its 
muscular  walls  being  strained  too  far  in 
the  upward  or  downward  direction  to 
enable  them  to  return — and  one  of  the 
purposes  which  this  property  of  the  heart 
18  probably  designed  to  subserve  is  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  passions  through  the 
alarming  physical  sensations  they  excite. 

The  brain,  again,  is  inclosed  in  a  bony 
case.  All  our  bodily  sensations  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  nerves,  but  even  the 
nerves  do  not  g^ve  rise  to  feeling  unless 
they  are  in  connection  with  the  brain. 
The  nervous  cord  which,  in  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  is  called  the  spinal  marrow,  is  the 
channel  by  which  tlus  communication  is 
kept  up  as  to  the  major  part  of  them,  and 
when  a  section  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  great  trunk-road  for  the  conveyance 
of  our  sensations  is  diseased,  and  by  the 
breach  in  its  continuity  the  nerves  below 
the  disordered  part  can  no  longer  send  their 
accustomed  intelligence  to  the  brain,  the 
portion  of  the  body  which  thus  becomes 
isolated  may  be  burned  or  hacked,  and  no 
more  pain  will  result  than  if  it  belonged 
to  a  (lead  carcass  instead  of  to  a  living 
man.  The  brain,  therefore,  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  mind,  is  the  physical  center  of 
all  sensation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
itself  insensible  to  the  wounds  which  are 
torture  to  the  skin,  and  which  wounds  the 
brain  alone  enables  us  to  feel  “  It  is  as 
insensible,”  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  “  as  the 
leather  of  our  shoe,  and  a  piece  may  be 
cut  off  without  interrupting  the  patient 
in  the  sentence  that  he  is  uttering.”  Be¬ 
cause  the  bone  which  envelops  it  is  its 
protection  against  injuries  from  without. 
It  has  no  perception  of  them  when  di¬ 
rected  against  its  ow'ii  fabric,  though  it  is 
at  the  same  ti^ie  the  sole  source  of  the 
pain  which  those  injuries  inflict  upon  the 
other  portions  of  the  system.  But  the 
skull  is  no  defense  against  the  effects  of 
intemperance,  or  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  or 
too  great  mental  toil.  To  these  conse¬ 
quently  the  same  brain,  which  has  been 
created  insensible  to  the  cut  of  the  knife, 
is  rendered  fully  alive,  and  giddiness, 
head-aches,  and  apoplectic  oppression  give 
ample  notice  to  us  to  stop  the  evil,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty. 


Since  neither  pain  can  be  felt,  nor  any 
other  sense  <^n  be  exerciscil  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  trace  the  diversified 
impressions  of  which  the  body  is  suscep¬ 
tible.  It  is  here  that  Sir  Charles  Bell 
made  the  beautiful  discovery  which  en¬ 
titles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
physiologists  the  world  has  produced. 
Pairs  of  nerves  are  given  off  from  the 
spinal  cord  at  short  intervals  along  its  en¬ 
tire  length,  liamifying  throughout  the 
body,  they  are  the  medium  of  CKimmunica- 
tion  between  the  various  textures  and  the 
spme,  and,  by  means  of  the  spine,  with 
the  brain.  Each  nerve  has  two  roots 
which  issue  separately  from  the  side  of 
the  spinal  cord,  but  almost  inunediately 
coalesce  and  run  together  like  a  single 
cylinder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  detected  the 
leading  fact,  which  has  thrown  such  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  nerv'ous  system, 
that  one  of  these  roots  consisted  exclu¬ 
sively  of  sensitive  fibers,  and  its  fellow 
entirely  of  fibers  of  motion.  Irritate  the 
root  which  emerges  nearest  to  the  back 
of  the  cord,  and  the  suffering  is  intense. 
Irritate  the  root  which  comes  out  towards 
the  front  of  the  cord,  and  no  pain  what¬ 
ever  is  felt,  but  irrepressible  musoular 
movements  are  provoked.  Again,  divide 
the  first,  which  is  called  the  posterior  root, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  which  it 
supplies  is  destroyed,  while  the  power  of 
motion  remains  complete.  Divide  the 
second  or  anterior  root,  and  there  is  an 
end  to  motion  in  the  parts  to  which  its 
fibers  lead,  while  the  sensation  continues 
as  acute  as  ever.  The  two  sorts  of  fibers 
which  run  together  few  a  large  portion  of 
their  length  m  a  single  cord,  and  which 
are  apparently  identical  in  structure,  have 
yet  offices  as  distinct  as  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  which  can  be  no  more  inter¬ 
changed  than  we  can  hear  with  the  eye 
or  see  with  the  ear.  The  same  nerve,  for 
any  thing  w'e  can  discover  to  the  contrary, 
mij^ht  have  had  the  double  endowment  of 
l^ivmg  rise  to  both  feeling  and  motion, 
just  as  the  nerve  of  taste  appears  to  be 
also  a  nerve  of  common  sensation,  but 
this  would  have  confounded  the  entire 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  pain.  The 
muscles  w’hioh  are  (xinstructed  for  produc¬ 
ing  movement  must  be  pervaded  by  motor 
nerves.  If  these  had  been  as  instrument¬ 
al  in  exciting  feeling  as  in  causing  the 
contractions  by  which  w'e  sit  down,  stand 
up,  run,  walk,  raise  weights,  and  strike 
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blows,  the  interior  textures  would  have 
been  as  sensitive  as  the  skin,  and  sitting 
down,  standing  up,  running,  and  walking 
would  have  been  operations  as  ptunful  as 
a  disease.  In  the  marvelous  plan  of 
Providence  similar  fibers  have  been  in¬ 
vested  with  separate  functions ;  and  the 
hidden  muscles  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  nerves  of  motion,  and  sparingly  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  nerves  of  sensation  which 
confer  such  exquisite  properties  upon  our 
outer  integuments,  each  organ  fulfills  its 
own  end  without  detriment  to  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  subdued  sensibili¬ 
ty  of  the  muscles,  they  nevertheless  are 
I  Assessed  of  a  propertv  which  has  been 
termed  by  Sir  Charles  bell  the  muscular 
sense — a  sense  which  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  sustained  performance  of  many 
of  the  commonest  actions  of  life.  If,  he 
says,  we  shut  our  eyes,  we  can  still  tell 
the  position  of  our  limbs — whether  the 
arm,  for  instance,  is  held  out,  or  whether 
it  hangs  loose  by  our  side.  By  what 
moans  is  the  mind  cognizant  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  since  we  neither  touch  nor 
see  any  thin^  ?  Mainly  by  a  consciousness 
proceeding  from  the  muscles  themselves, 
which  informs  us  of  their  state,  and  tells 
us  where  they  are  and  what  they  are 
nlK>ut  when  there  is  no  second  channel 
through  which  the  knowledge  can  be  fully 
attained.  The  cases  in  which  the  faculty 
is  destroyed  best  show  its  use.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  attended  a  woman  w'ho  had  lost  the 
muscular  power  of  one  arm,  but  retained 
it  in  the  other.  Though  the  muscular 
power,  however,  remained,  the  muscular 
sensibility  was  extinct,  and  the  result  was 
that  when  she  used  the  serviceable  arm 
to  hold  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  it  only 
did  its  duty  while  her  eyes  were  kept  ] 
fixed  upon  it.  The  moment  any  object 
withdrew  her  attention,  her  arm  gradually 
relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  danger  of 
falling.  In  the  same  way  we  have  seen  a 
taralytic  who  could  raise  his  glass  to  his 
i|)8  as  long  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon 
it,  but  if  he  looked  off  it  for  a  second  it 
slipped  through  his  hands.  In  these  in- 
stanoM  there  is  no  longer  a  muscular 
sense  to  acquaint  us  with  what  the  mus¬ 
cles  are  doing,  and  to  regulate  their  exer¬ 
cise.  The  necessary  knowledge  can  then 
be  obtained  through  the  vision  alone,  and 
direotly  this  source  of  information  fails  us 
ako,  the  muscles  speedily  cease  to  exert 
themselveB,  just  as  if  there  were  no  glass 
or  infant  4,9  aostain.  The  blind  man  in 


such  a  case  would  have  no  use  from  his 
arms  at  all,  and  in  those  who  can  see,  how 
imperfectly  does  the  visual  supply  the 
place  of  the  muscular  sense  !  how  beauti¬ 
ful  is  the  adaptation  which,  in  withhold¬ 
ing  from  particular  textures  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  which  occasions  needless  pain,  yet 
confers  upon  them  a  nicety  of  perception 
which  reveals  to  the  mind  every  change 
in  their  position,  and  their  precise  adjust¬ 
ment  when  they  are  at  rest ! 

The  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the 
special  nerves  of  sense.  They  have  a 
sensibility  of  the  kind  which  the  particu¬ 
lar  organ  requires,  but  they  are  dead  to 
every  feeling  besides.  Unless  the  same 
nervous  trunk  contains  fibers  differing  in 
function,  the  nerve  of  taste,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  equally  a  nerve  of 
common  sensibility.  But  this  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  which  ordains  that 
the  sensibility  shall  be  limited  to  what  its 
purpose  demands.  That  we  may  not  in¬ 
troduce  substances  into  our  mouths  so  hot 
or  so  cold  as  to  destroy  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  tongue  should  be  a  judge  of 
temperature  ;  and  that  we  might  the  bet¬ 
ter  manage  our  food  in  mastication,  it  was 
needful  that  it  should  have  a  perception 
of  the  surfaces  of  objects.  These  proper¬ 
ties  must  be  exercised  in  conjunction  with 
the  taste  ;  and  whether  both  are  affected 
through  a  single  nerve,  or  whether  the 
nerves  of  touch  and  taste  are  distinct 
fibers  blended  into  one  cord,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  contrivance.  Both  sen¬ 
sations  exist  at  the  same  point,  because 
both  are  required  there  for  the  pleasure 
and  welfare  of  man. 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  neither  capable 
of  producing  motion  or  experiencing  or¬ 
dinary  pain.  Though  there  are  nerves  of 
common  sensibility  in  its  neighborhood, 
which  are  roused  by  irritating  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  snuff,  and  by  the  various 
causes  which  affect  the  skin,  the  nerve  of 
smell  |)erceives  odors,  and  odors  alone. 
The  nerve  of  hearing,  in  like  manner,  can 
only  hear,  and  the  nerve  of  vision,  with 
the  exception  of  being  concerned  in  cer¬ 
tain  muscular  movements,  can  only  sec. 
A  substance  may  be  designed  to  address 
itself  to  more  senses  than  one,  as  the  food 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  palate  may  be  no 
less  grateful  to  the  nose,  but  it  can  not 
on  that  account  be  smelt  by  the  first  or 
tasted  by  the  second.  Each  sense  is  kept 
to  its  own  sphere  ;  and  though  the  same 
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object  should  put  them  all  into  action  at  other  kinds  of  injuries,  is  utter^  intoler- 
the  same  moment,  they  would  all  of  them  ant  of  a  too  dazzling  light.  Placed  at 
return  a  different  response,  and  all  be  some  distance  beyond  the  surface,  the 
true  to  themselves.  Nay,  they  will  an-  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  sensitive  coat 
swer  to  a  stimulus  which  has  no  resem-  of  the  eye  are  its  security  against  wounds ; 
blanoe  to  that  for  which  they  were  pri-  but  unless  the  orb  of  day  was  to  be  the 
marily  contrived  ;  but  however  much  the  plague  instead  of  the  blessing  of  man,  the 
stimulus  may  vary,  the  sense  will  not  de-  skin  which  is  our  protection  against  so 
part  from  its  regular  function.  Thus,  if  a  many  dangers  could  not  have  been  made 
small  current  of  air  is  directed  to  the  incapable  of  being  turned  to  the  full  blaze 
tongue,  it  occasions  a  taste  like  saltpetre ;  of  a  meridian  sun,  while  with  all  its  ob- 
if  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  irritated,  it  gives  tuseness  to  laceration,  the  optic  nerve  is 
the  sensation  of  sound;  if  the  retina,  which  alive  to  evils  from  which  there  is  no  other 
is  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  is  pricked,  defense,  and  is  its  own  guardian  against 
as  in  the  operation  of  couching  for  the  an  excess  of  light. 

cataract,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  spark.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
“  An  officer,”  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  visual  organ.  The  more  the  instances  are 
“  who  was  shot  through  the  bones  of  the  multiplied  the  more  w'e  are  impressed 
face,  felt  as  if  there  nad  been  a  flash  of  with  the  beneficence  of  the  arrangement, 
lightning,  accompanied  with  a  sound  like  and  it  is  especially  conspicuous  in  what 
the  shutting  of  the  door  of  St.  Paul’s.”  Sir  Charles  Bell  relates  ot  the  peculiar  na- 
A  blow  from  a  fist  will  produce  similar  ture  of  the  sensibili^  which  protects  the 
effects  in  a  minor  degree.  An  accumula-  coat  of  the  eye.  “  The  oculist,”  he  says, 
tion  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  “  has  observed  that  if  it  be  touched  as 
several  nerves  w’ill  set  the  whole  of  the  lightly  as  by  a  feather  the  muscles  are 
senses  to  work.  “  This  one  cause,”  says  thrown  into  uncontrollable  spasms ;  but  if 
Dr.  Kirkes  in  his  excellent  “  Handbook  the  point  of  the  finger  be  passed  some- 
of  Physiology,”  “  begets  in  the  retina,  what  rudely  between  the  eyelids  so  as  to 
while  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  sensation  press  directly  upon  the  eye  itself  he  can 
of  light ;  in  the  auditory  nerve,  the  sensa-  hold  the  eye  steady  for  his  intended  opera¬ 
tion  of  humming  and  ringing ;  in  the  ol-  tion,  and  produce  hardly  any  sensation, 
factory  nerves,  the  sense  oi  odors ;  and  certainly  no  suffering.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
in  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  sensation  of  little  secrets  of  the  art ;  and  still  the  won- 
pain.”  No  wonder  that  sounds  are  often  der  grows  that  he  can  do  such  things  with- 
heard  when  there  is  no  noise,  and  lumi-  out  inflicting  pain,  when  daily  experience 
nous  appearances  seen  when  there  is  no  makes  us  sensible  that  even  a  grain  of 
light,  since  the  excitement  of  the  nerves'  sand  produces  the  greatest  torture.”  The 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  congestion  question  is,  why  the  membranes  should  be 
of  disease  is  ample  for  the  purpose.  The  Keenly  alive  to  the  lighter  touch,  and  corn- 
simple  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  paratively  indifferent  to  the  rougher  ;  and 
eyeball  will  evoke  all  the  colors  of  the  admirable  is  the  answer  which  Sir  Charles 
rainbow.  In  the  midst  of  this  insensibili-  Bell  has  supplied.  Numberless  small  par¬ 
ty  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  to  every  tides  float  about  in  the  air,  and  rest  upon 
sensation  except  that  which  is  fitted  to  the  eye,  or  lodge  under  the  eyelid.  Ow- 
the  function  for  w'hich  each  was  intended,  ing  to  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
they  have  yet  a  protective  pain  of  their  surface,  these  foreign  bodies  are  the 
own,  which  is  no  less  efficient  for  its  end  agents  of  their  own  removal,  for  they 
than  that  of  the  skin.  The  nose  is  impa-  stimulate  the  flow  of  tears  and  the  wink- 
tient  of  bad  smells,  and  impels  us  to  shun  ing  of  the  lid,  which  together  wash  the 
their  noxious  influence.  A  single  organ  ball  fi’om  every  impurity.  The  action  is 
of  limited  extent  serves  in  this  way  to  proceeding  during  all  our  waking  hours ; 
guard  the  entire  body  from  one  class  of  and  here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  con- 
evils.  llow  intolerable  would  have  been  trivance  and  its  purpose  are  only  revealed 
the  annoyance,  how  useless,  and  perhaps  to  ns  through  the  deplorable  consequences 
how  fatal,  if  the  property  had  been  spread  which  ensue  from  the  extinction  of  the 
over  the  whole  of  the  outer  integuments,  power.  The  nerve  of  the  coat  of  the  eye 
and  we  had  been  as  sensible  of  stenches  is  sometimes  injured,  and  is  no  longer  sen- 
at  every  pore  as  of  cuts  and  of  bums !  sitive  to  the  dust  which  adheres  to  the 
The  optic  nerve,  which  is  unconscious  of  ball.  Then  the  lid  is  not  excited  to  wink 
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or  the  tears  to  flow.  The  particles  which 
are  carried  into  the  eye  cease  to  pain,  and, 
being  allowed  to  remain,  they  set  up  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  inflammation  renders 
opaque  the  transparent  covering  through 
which  the  light  flows.  Blindness  is  the 
result,  and  the  sight  itself  is  found  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  reflned  sensibility  of 
the  outer  membrane.  This  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  more  intolerant  of  a  &int  touch 
than  a  rough.  From  violence  the  soft 
and  delicate  textures  can  only  be  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  same  precautions  by  which  we 
consult  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  a  provision  was  required  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  evil  consecjuences  of  myriads  of 
destroying  forces  which  are  too  numerous 
to  be  eluded,  and  too  minute  to  be  seen. 
Yet  so  nicely  is  the  sense  adjusted  to  its 
end  that  we  are  unconscious  both  of  the 
stimulus  which  sets  the  machinery  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  movement  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  itself.  The  objects  which  pass  into 
our  eye  are  unfelt,  and  the  winking  of  the 
lid  and  the  flow  of  tears  which  they  pro¬ 
voke  are  unheeded.  It  is  not  till  substan¬ 
ces  larger  than  ordinary  are  in  question 
that  the  suffering  commences,  and  warns 
us  to  remove  by  other  means  w’hat  the 
usual  action  of  the  apparatus  is  unable  to 
expel.  Notwithstanding  that  the  lid  may 
be  moved  at  the  bidding  of  the  will,  the 
mind  can  not  exert  itself  tor  the  protection 
of  its  principal  inlet,  and  take  up  the  func¬ 
tion  which  when  inherent  in  the  injured 
nerve  was  exerted  so  incessantly,  so  effect¬ 
ually,  and  so  imperceptibly.  In  the  oases 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  the  person  winked  if  a  hand  was 
w'aved  before  the  eye,  for  the  danger 
which  then  menaced  was  one  which  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  through  the  sense  of  vision, 
but  no  mental  impulse  prompted  a  similar 
movement  to  rescue  the  sight  from  the 
destruction  which  impended  through  the 
lost  sensibility  of  the  outer  membrane  to 
touch.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without 
wonder  upon  the  number  and  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  involuntary  operations  which 
are  thus  going  on  in  the  Imdy,  and  which 
are  indispensable  to  its  life.  The  heart 
ceaselessly  expands  and  contracts,  the 
lungs  play,  the  stomach  digests,  the 
glands  secrete ;  and  all  this  surprising 
mechanism  and  chemistry  proceeds  with 
such  quietness,  and  is  so  selflsustained, 
that  sleep  is  neither  disturbed  by  it  nor 
stops  it.  If  the  yital  system  had  been  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  superintendence  of  the 
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mind,  our  attention  could  not  have  been 
diverted  from  it  for  a  minute ;  all  our 
care  must  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
working  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  our 
care  would  still  have  been  insuiflcient. 
The  completeness  of  the  contrivance  often 
conceals  it  from  our  observation ;  and 
how  few  there  are  who  have  ever  re¬ 
flected  that  they  would  be  stone  blind 
unless  the  membrane  of  the  eye  had  been 
endued  w'ith  a  property  which  excited 
them  constantly  to  wink ! 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  and 
senses  of  animals  to  their  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  traced  by  naturalists  in  a 
thousand  particulars.  The  design  in  them, 
as  in  us,  has  a  palpable  reference  to  its  end, 
which  in  other  w’ords  is  to  say  that  crea¬ 
tive  wisdom  is  never  at  fault  and  is  per¬ 
fect  in  every  link  of  the  ch.ain.  This 
alone  must  satisfy  us  that  pain  can  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  that,  as  it  has 
been  diversely  distributed  over  the  body 
of  man  in  the  manner  which  his  safety 
and  comfort  requires,  so  it  must  be  meted 
out  to  each  order  of  beings  in  the  degree 
which  consorts  with  their  position  in  the 
world.  The  ground  is  almost  alive  with 
the  common  earth-worm.  Wherever 
mould  is  turned  up,  there  these  sappers 
and  miners  are  turned  up  with  it.  They 
j  are  nature’s  plowTnen.  They  bore  the 
stubborn  soil  in  every  direction,  and  ren- 
i  der  it  pervious  to  air,  run,  and  the  fillers 
I  of  plants.  Without  these  auxilaries  “  the 
I  farmer,”  says  Gilbert  White,  “  would  find 
^ that  his  land  would  become  cold,  hard- 
j  bound,  and  sterile.”  The  green  mantle 
!  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  earth  is 
I  dependent  upon  the  worms  which  burrow 
jin  the  bowels  of  it.  What 'conveys  a 
j  more  definite  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  operations,  they  are  perpetually  re¬ 
plenishing  the  upper  soil,  and  covering 
with  soft  and  fine  material  a  crust  w'hich 
before  was  close  and  iingenial.  They 
swallow  a  quantity  of  earth  with  their 
food,  .and  having  extracted  the  nutriment 
they  eject  the  remainder  at  the  outlet  of 
I  their  holes.  This  refiise  forms  the  w’orm- 
j  casts  which  are  the  annoyance  of  the  gar- 
i  dener,  who  might  be  reconciled  to  them  if 
!  he  were  aware  that  the  depositors  save 
I  him  a  hundred  times  more  labor  than  they 
j  cause.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  shown 
that  in  thirteen  years  a  field  of  pasture 
'  was  oovere<l  to  a  depth  of  three  inches 
j  and  a  half  with  the  mould  discharged 
I  from  their  intestines,  and  in  another  case 
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the  layer  they  had  accumulated  in  eighty 
years  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
thick.  They  therefore  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  economy  of  vegetation, 
and  we  see  why  they  teem  throughout 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  functions  they  are  exposed 
to  more  inceHs.ant  injury  tlian  any  other 
creatures.  Cut  by  the  hoe,  the  spade, 
the  scarifier,  and  the  plow,  every  imple¬ 
ment  of  tillage  is  to  them  an  instrument 
of  mutilation.  They  are  the  prey  in  addi¬ 
tion  of  innumerable  enemies.  The  vora¬ 
cious  mole  invades  them  in  their 
own  domain.  The  thrush  taps  and  vi¬ 
brates  the  earth,  which  apparently  leads 
them  to  imsigine  that  their  underground 
toe  is  approa«ihing,  and  makes  them  hurry 
with  the  celerity  of  fear  almost  into  the 
bill  of  the  bird,  and  are  instantly  swallow¬ 
ed  alive.  The  omnivorous  pig  does  not 
disdain  to  eat  them  with  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  he  turns  up  with  his 
snout.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  no¬ 
tions  we  frame  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
evidence  with  which  nature  abounds  of 
his  benevolence,  to  suppose  that  he  en- ! 
dowed  worms  with  a  wonderful  tenacity 
of  life,  and  placed  them  where  they  were 
liable  in  a  singular  degree  to  wounds  and 
depredation,  and  yet  rendered  them  as 
sensitive  to  pain  as  the  higher  order  of 
animals.  The  truths  of  physiology  and 
the  researches  of  naturalists  confirm  the 
cx)nclu8ions  from  the  general  dispensations 
of  Providence. 

The  writhings  of  the  worm  are  apt  to  be 
taken  by  the  casu.al  observer  as  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  Its  .agony,  but  movements  are  an 
uncertain  indication  of  suffering.  In  the 
diseases  which  affect  the  spine  of  man,  the 
part  of  the  body  w’hich  has  lost  its  com¬ 
munication  with  the  brain,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  its  feeling  and  power  of  voluntary 
action,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  convul¬ 
sive  and  unconscious  movements,  for  these 
c.an  be  carried  on  through  the  sole  agency 
of  the  nerv’es  and  spinal  cord.  What  is 
necessary  for  the  puriMjse  is  a  nerve  of 
sensation  to  run  from  the  skin  to  the  spine, 
and  a  nerve  of  motion  to  extend  from  the 
spine  to  the  muscles.  Then  when  the 
nerve  of  senssition  is  irritated,  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
thence  to  the  nerve  of  motion,  which 
compels  the  muscles  to  contract.  But 
though  the  ])atient  sees  the  motions,  he 
can  neither  feel  nor  control  them  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  and  has  no  more  share  in 


what  is  going  on  than  if  he  were  the 
spectator  of  it  in  another  person.  A  man 
who  was  asked  by  John  Hunter  whether 
he  felt  the  irritation  which  w.a8  agitating 
his  limbs,  replied  :  “No,  sir,  but  you  see 
my  legs  do.”  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  records 
the  circumstance,  quotes  instances  in 
which  the  loss  of  sensibility  w'as  incom¬ 
plete  when  the  stimulus  of  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  unconscious  excited  more  violent 
contractions  than  the  stimulus  of  which 
the  effects  could  penetrate  to  the  brain. 

'  A  feather  passed  lightly  over  the  instep, 
though  unfelt,  gave  rise  to  jerks  in  the 
limb  which  far  exceeded  in  vehemence 
the  movements  produced  by  pricking  and 
pinching,  which  were  sufficiently  acute  to 
be  perceived  by  the  subject  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  cognizance  which  the  mind 
had  of  the  greater  irritation  probably 
enabled  it  to  exercise  a  constraining  con¬ 
trol  which  was  wanting  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  skin  was  too  slight  to  be  felt ; 
but  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact 
is  undoubted,  that  the  very  absence  of 
feeling  may  cause  an  aggravation  of  mus¬ 
cular  convulsions.  This  phenomenon  in 
man,  of  whose  sensations  we  can  obtain 
a  certain  knowledge,  is  a  key  to  many  of 
the  nervous  motions  of  brutes.  The  body, 
says  Dr.  Kirkes,  of  a  decapitated  lizard 
will  writhe  when  the  skin  is  punctured  ; 
and  if  the  animal  is  divided  in  two,  the 
lower  portion  can  be  roused  into  activity 
.as  well  as  the  upper.  If  the  head  of  a 
frog  be  cut  off,  it  will  leap  when  the  feet 
are  pinched ;  and  if  the  back  or  abdomen 
is  irritated,  will  push  with  its  legs  as 
though  it  were  impatient  of  the  treatment, 
and  desired  to  remove  the  cause.  The 
irascible  insect  called  the  Mantis  religiosa^ 
or  praying  mantis,  from  the  attitude  it 
.assumes  in  seizing  its  prey,  will,  when 
headless,  wound  with  its  claws  the  finger 
which  touches  them.  If  a  centipede, 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  sliced  into  several 
lengths,  the  action  of  the  feet  continues 
in  each,  and  carries  forward  the  fragments. 
Both  the  halves  of  a  leech  which  has 
been  cut  in  two  continue  to  swim  in  the 
water ;  and  when  one  of  these  creatures 
has  been  deprived  of  its  head  and  tail, 
the  trunk  will  retain  an  apparent  vitality 
for  several  months.  But  the  movements 
of  decapitated  animals  must,  like  the 
movements  in  the  limbs  of  a  human  being 
w’here  the  connection  wdth  the  brain  is 
destroyed,  be  exclusively  due  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  functions  of  the  nerves,  and  nut  at 
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all  to  feelings  which  can  have  no  existence 
apart  from  the  mind.  A  slice  cut  from 
the  middle  of  a  centipede  can  have  no 
more  power  of  perception  than  the  ampu¬ 
tated  leg  of  a  man.  The  contrary  sup¬ 
position  would  indeed  require  us  to  assume 
that  a  centipede  must  be  compounded  of 
half  a  hundred  distinct  individuals,  every 
one  of  which  possessed  a  separate  con¬ 
sciousness.*  The  consequences  involved 
in  the  notion  seem  not  to  have  struck 
many  intelligent  persons,  who  fancied 
that,  when  the  bits  of  an  eel  which  was 
skinned  and  disemboweled,  as  well  as 
divided  into  a  score  or  more  pieces,  jump¬ 
ed  from  the  frying-pan,  it  was  the  intoler¬ 
able  agony  of  being  grilled  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  act.  Even  Southey  ennumerates 
among  the  cruelties  of  the  kitchen,  that 
we  cook  carp,  which,  he  says,  “  after  having 
been  scalea  and  gutted,  will  sometimes 
leap  out  of  the  stew-pan.” 

The  upper  portion  of  a  worm  which 
has  been  chopped  in  two  is  still,  however, 
under  the  government  of  its  brain,  and 
retains  its  consciousness.  Nevertheless  a 
considerable  step  has  been  made  in  the 
argument  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
degree  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  amount  of  the  motion.  This  fact 
established,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  inference  that  the  perceiving 
power,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  small  in 
proportion  to  the  want  of  development 
m  the  nervous  organs  of  perception.  Now 
the  brain  of  a  worm  is  of  an  exceedingly 
humble  kind,  consisting  of  two  small  ce¬ 
phalic  lobes,  which  are  wanting  in  all  the 
arts  and  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
igher  classes  of  animals.  Were  there 
no  other  indication,  the  physiologist  would 
at  once  determine  that  its  conduct  when 
wounded  did  not  announce  the  same  ex¬ 
cess  of  pain  as  would  give  rise  to  similar 
contortions  in  man,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  twisting  motion  is 
natural  to  the  worm,  and  is  excited  by  the 
gentlest  touch.  Tlie  further  results  which 
ensue  from  the  injuries  appear  to  complete 
the  proof  that  the  writhings  are  stimulated 
by  an  amount  of  feeling  very  far  short  of 
the  intolerable  anguish  they  might  lead 
us  to  infer. 

*  These  animsls,  with  many  more,  consist  of 
several  Successive  segments,  which  in  structure  have 
either  a  cloae  or  exact  resemblance  to  each  other. 
As  Professor  Owen  admirably  expresses  it,  “there  is 
a  multiplication  of  similar  parts  for  the  repetition  of 
the  same  actions.” 
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Every  reader  of  “  Don  Quixote  ”  will 
remember  with  a  smile  the  unbounded 
faith  entertmned  by  the  knight  in  the 
virtues  of  a  certain  balsam  of  Fierabras, 
of  which  he  had  read  in  his  books  of 
chivalry.  “  When  I  shall  have  made  and 
delivered  it  into  thy  keeping,”  he  says  to 
Sancho  Panza,  “  thou  hast  no  more  to  do, 
when  thou  seest  me  in  any  combat  cut 
through  the  middle,  which  is  an  accident 
that  frequently  happens,  but  to  snatch  up 
that  part  of  the  body  which  falls  to  the 
ground,  and,  before  the  blood  shall  con¬ 
geal,  set  it  upon  the  other  half  that  re¬ 
mains  in  the  saddle,  taking  care  to  join 
them  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  exact¬ 
ness  ;  then  making  me  swallow  a  couple 
of  draughts  of  the  aforesaid  balsam,  thou 
udlt  see  me  in  a  twinkling  as  whole  and 
as  sound  as  an  ajiple.”  This  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
organization  of  men  and  worms.  The 
belief,  which  is  laughable  from  its  absurd¬ 
ity  when  applied  to  the  former,  is  actuallv 
true  of  the  latter,  who  readily  repair  such 
an  accident  as  being  cleft  asunder,  and 
that  without  any  aid  from  the  balsam  of 
Fierabras.  No  more  authoritative  account 
can  be  given  of  the  process  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  lectures  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  on  “Comparative  Anatomy,” 
a  work  surprising  both  for  its  range  and 
its  originality,  though  it  is  only  one  of 
the  many  titles  to  fame  which  have  long 
placed  our  distinguished  countryman  at 
the  head  of  his  own  vast  and  inagniticent 
department  of  science. 

“  A  worm  cut  in  two  was  found  to  reproduce 
the  tail  at  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cephalic 
half,  and  to  form  a  head  upon  the  caudal  moiety. 
Bonnet  progressively  increased  the  number  of 
sections  in  healthy  individuals  of  a  small  worm 
or  nais,  which  he  calls  Lumbricua  variagatua  ; 
and  when  one  of  these  had  been  so  divided  into 
twenty-six  (>arts,  almost  all  of  them  reproduced 
the  head  and  tail,  and  became  so  many  distinct 
individuals.  The  small  fresh- water  naids  show 
great  powers  of  repair  and  reproduction.  There 
are  some  species  found  in  sand  or  mud,  such  as 
those  that  stain  of  a  red  color  extensive  tracts 
of  the  Thames  mud  at  low  water,  which,  when 
submerged,  habitually  protrude  the  anterior 
half  of  their  body,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
regular,  oscillating  movement.  Bonnet  cut  otf 
the  head  of  one  of  the  naids  of  this  genus, 
which  was  soon  reproduced ;  and,  when  perfect, 
he  repeated  the  act,  and  again  as  often  as  the 
head  was  reproduce  After  the  eighth  decapi¬ 
tation  the  unhappy  subject  was  released  by 
death ;  the  execution  took  effect,  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  virtue  had  been  worn  out.  Since  many  of 
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the  smaller  kinds  of  naids  frequentl)'  expose  a 
part  of  their  body,  the  rest  being  buried  in  the 
earth,  both  they  and  their  enemies  profit  by  the 
power  of  restoration  of  the  parts  which  may 
be  bitten  off.” — Owen'n  I^turet  on  Compara- 
tite  Anatomy,  Jnvertodrate  Animah,  p.  266. 

The  earth-worm  does  not  reproduce  the 
losses  from  excision  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  naids,  where  every  segment,  like  an 
egg,  appears  to  contain  the  undevelope<l 
germ  ot  a  new  being  ;  but  that  it  can,  and 
frequently  does,  survive  and  repair  these 
injuries,  affords  abundant  testimony  that 
its  sensibilities  are  extremely  inferior  to 
our  own.  There  is  an  amount  of  shock 
to  the  system,  and  a  degree  of  pain,  which 
we  know  from  experience  are  inconsistent 
with  life,  even  though  none  of  the  vital 
org<ans  are  touched,  and  that  this  shock 
and  this  pain  do  not  arise  when  the  body 
is  cut  in  two  is  a  sure  evidence  of  com¬ 
parative  obtu8enes.s,  w’hatever  may  be  the 
exact  extent  of  the  suffering  undergone. 
A  leech,  whose  anatomy  is  of  the  same 
class  with  that  of  the  worm,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle  while  it  is  sucking 
blood,  and  be  so  littje  disturbed  by  the 
operation  that  it  will  continue  feeding  for 
several  minutes.  Nay,  there  is  a  vulgar, 
though,  we  believe,  an  unfounded  notion, 
that  half  a  leech  is  better  than  a  whole 
one.  The  blood  which  goes  in  at  one 
end  finding  an  outlet  at  the  other,  the 
animal  is  not  gorged,  and  the  common 
people  fancy  that  a  divided  leech  will  in 
consequence  do  the  duty  of  a  dozen.  They 
have  at  least  sufficient  faith  in  the  theory 
to  reduce  it  to  j>ractice,  the  economy 
being  the  motive. 

Insects  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  but  they  are  heedless  of 
casualties  which  would  be  death  or  torture 
to  man.  The  dragon-fly,  says  Professor 
Owen,  may  be  regarded,  from  the  size  and  I 
perfection  of  its  organs  of  vision,  and  its 
great  and  enduring  powers  of  flight  and 
iredatory  habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects, 
le  speaks  of  its  head  as  being  covered  by 
two  enormous  convex  ma.Hses  of  eyes,  num¬ 
bering  upwards  of  1 2,000  in  each  mass.  He 
states  that  the  swallow  can  not  match  it  in 
its  aCrial  course,  and  that  it  not  only  out¬ 
strips  its  swift  and  nimble  feathered  pur¬ 
suer,  but  can  do  more  in  the  air  than  any 
bird — can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong,  to 
right  or  left,  and  alter  its  course  on  the  > 
in.stant  without  turning.  lie  describes  its  | 
brain  as  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  | 
its  prerogatives,  and  having  a  larger  de¬ 


velopment  than  in  any  other  insect.  Yet 
we  learn  from  the  “  Entomology  ”  of 
Kirby  and  Spence,  that  when  the  tail  of 
one  of  these  beautiful  creatures  was  di¬ 
rected  to  its  mouth  to  see  whether  its 
known  voracity  would  induce  it  to  bite 
itself,  it  actually  devoured  the  four  termi¬ 
nal  segments  of  its  body.  When  it  had 
proceeded  thus  far  in  the  work  of  self-de¬ 
molition,  it  escaped  by  accident,  and  flew 
away  as  briskly  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
pain,  it  was  at  least  sulmrdinate  to  appe¬ 
tite,  and  apparently  the  animal  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  every  mouth¬ 
ful  was  bitten  from  its  own  living  flesh. 
It  can  not  surprise  us  after  this  to  be  told 
that  many  an  insect  which  has  been  im- 
p.iled  by  the  scientific  collector  will  eat 
with  as  much  avidity  as  when  free  and  un¬ 
hurt.  Mr.  Hope  informed  Mr.  Rowell 
that  once  he  had  a  carnivorous  beetle, 
which  got  loose,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pin 
through  its  body,  it  wandered  quietly 
about  and  devoured  all  the  other  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  case.  “  The  cockchafer,”  say 
Kirby  and  Spence,  “  will  walk  away  with 
apparent  indifference  after  some  bird  has 
nearly  emptied  its  body  of  its  viscera,  and 
a  humble-bee  will  eat  honey  with  greedi¬ 
ness  though  deprived  of  its  abdomen.” 
The  instances  of  the  kind  which  are  upon 
record  are  absolutely  legion,  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  suffering  of  insects 
is  as  much  less  acute  than  our  own,  as 
their  exposure  to  injuries  is  greater. 

If  we  continue  to  go  up  higher,  and, 
leaving  the  animals  without  backbones, 
come  to  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrata, 
we  shall  still  find  reason  to  believe  that 
their  sensibility  to  pain  is  not  acute.  The 
conduct  of  fish  bears  out  the  inference 
which  would  be  drawn  from  the  smallness 
of  their  brain.  “  Often,”  says  Ur.  Davy 
in  the  “  Angler  and  his  Friend,”  “  a  trout 
has  been  captured  with  a  hook  in  its 
mouth  which  it  had  carried  off  only  an 
hour  or  two  before.”  When  Lord  Byron, 
therefore,  in  satirizing  with  just  indigna¬ 
tion  the  piscatorial  atrocities  recommended 
by  Walton,  said  that 

“  The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 

Should  hare  a  hook,  with  a  small  trout  to 
pull  it,” 

he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the 
angler  and  the  trout  w’ould  be  equal  suf¬ 
ferers.  A  man  with  a  hook  in  hb  jaws 
would  have  no  great  dbposition  to  sit 
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down  to  a  feast,  and  he  would  certainly  men,  but  they  feel  a  great  deal.  It  is  im- 
eat  with  a  caution  and  a  countenance  very  possible,  however,  to  gau^e  with  precision 
different  from  the  eager  voracity  with  the  degree  of  anguish  which  is  allotted  to 
Avhich  a  fish  in  this  predicament  returns  to  each  grade  of  animal  life.  There  are  cir- 
its  prey.  If  a  small  bone  from  the  trout  cumstances  in  every  case  which  must  be 
stioKs  ’in  his  throat,  how  little  does  he  experienced  to  be  understood,  and  to  es- 
show  of  the  composure  which  is  manifested  timate  truly  the  condition  of  worms  or 
by  the  trout  itself  when  the  barbed  steel  quadrupeds  we  must  become  worms  and 
is  left  buried  in  its  gullet !  quadrupeds  ourselves.  Enough  for  our 

The  more  we  advance  towards  human  purpose  that  there  unmistakable  indica- 
bein^  the  more  strongly  marked  become  !  tions  that  Providence  either  tempers  the 
the  indications  of  pain.  Mr.  Rowell  be- !  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  else  does  what 
lieves  rats  and  rabbits  to  be  far  from  sensi-  j  is  equivalent,  fits  the  fleece  to  the  keen- 
tive,  because  they  will  pull  away  from  a  trap  ness  of  the  blast.  Enough  that  we  can 
and  leave  a  foot  behind  them.  This  ra- 1  see  amid  the  mists  of  imperfect  knowledge 
ther  proves  their  terror  of  being  captured  '  that  the  same  wisdom  and  beneficence 
than  their  indifference  to  the  process  of :  M'hich  adapted  animals  for  the  element  in 
tearing  off  a  limb,  though  the  fact  that  which  they  move  and  have  their  being 
the  operation  should  be  possible  when  the  has  equally  apportioned  their  sensations 
leg  has  not  been  cut,  and  that  they  should  to  their  situation,  and  that  no  animated 
afterwards  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  being  exists  under  circumstances  which 
mutilation,  is  evidence  enough  that  they  forbid  it  to  praise  Him  “  who  satisfieth 
are  not  constituted  like  ourselves.  The  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.” 
slenderness  of  their  forms  facilitates  the  Descartes  believed  that  brutes  are  mere 
dismemberment ;  but  a  man  in  a  similar  machines — that,  as  Bentley  put  it,  “  they 
situation  would  not  have  the  resolution  to  are  like  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles — they 
release  himself  by  wrenching  off  so  much  ;  have  eyes,  and  seexnot ;  ears,  and  hear 
M  a  finger,  nor  could  keep  from  swooning  not ;  noses,  and  smell  not  :  they  eat  w’ith- 
if  he  made  the  attempt.  Mr.  Rowell  re- 1  out  hunger,  and  drink  wdthout  thirst,  and 
lates  horrible  cases  in  which  horses  had  howl  without  pain.”  When  an  Emperor 
broken  their  bones  at  the  fetlock  joint  and  j  of  China,  Bentley  says,  was  presented  with 
were  compelled  to  walk  upon  the  stumps,  a  watch,  he  took  it  for  an  animal.  Des- 
with  their  fore-feet  turned  up,  as  we  cartes,  on  the  contrary,  considered  ani- 
should  turn  back  our  le^  to  walk  upon  '  mals  a  species  of  watch.  He  supposed 
our  kne^  and  yet  continued  to  graze  |  their  frames  to  be  so  many  wheels  and 
quietly  till  they  were  dispatched.  But  i  springs,  which  were  set  in  motion  by  ex- 
assuraing  the  particulars  to  be  accurately  j  temal  objects,  and  that  the  creature  me- 
reported,  and  they  did  not  fall  under  the  |  chanically  obeyed  the  influence  without 
observation  of  Mr.  Rowell  himself,  we  at- .  the  participation  of  will  or  consciousness 
tach  little  importance  to  them.  He  ac- '  in  the  act.  Baillet  asserts  that  Pascal  es- 
knowledges  that  horses  are  keenly  alive  teemed  the  theory  to  be  the  most  valu- 
to  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  the  prick  of  the  ble  part  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
spur,  and  the  sting  of  an  insect.  That  Dugald  Stewart  conjectures  that  the  sin- 
they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  lameness  guiar  value  he  set  upon  it  was  for  the  so- 
is  also  a  matter  of  every  day  experience,  lution  it  afforded  of  the  apparent  suffer- 
They  groan  when  they  are  wounded  on  ingg  of  brutes.  There  is  no  one  so  great 
the  field  of  battle,  and  by  their  looks  and  tut  he  has  sometimes  exemplified  the 
their  restlessness  betray  great  uneasiness  truth  of  Prior’s  couplet : 
when  the  lacerated  flesh  begins  to  inflame.  I 

The  absence  of  pwn  in  particular  instances  I  “Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
of  extensive  injury  can  only  be  temporary,  |  Is  only  furthest  from  the  way.” 
in  the  same  way  that  the  soldier  is  oft  en  un- 

consciQus  for  a  time  th.at  his  arm  has  been  The  absurd  figment  of  the  brain  by  which 
shot  off,  or  a  ball  been  lodged  in  his  body.  Pascal  soothed  his  tender  mind  aggravated 
The  numbness  which  appears  to  be  pro-  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy  animals,  who, 
duced  by  the  concussion  passes  away,  and  because  they  were  supposed  not  to^  feel, 
the  sensitiveness  is  to  be  judged  by  the  were  treated  as  if  they  were  devoid  of 
suffering  which  ensues  at  a  subsequent  feeling.  His  Jansenist  allies  dissected  live 
stage.  Horses,  no  doubt,  feel  less  than  dogs  without  remorse  to  observe  the  circu- 
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lation  ofthe  blood,  and  imagined  that  their  | 
howling  was  only  the  whir  of  the  wheels,  j 
Later,  when  a  bitch  wnth  pup  fawned  upon  | 
the  celebrated  Malebranche,  he  gave  it  a  \ 
violent  kick  to  drive  it  away.  The  animal 
uttered  a  yell  of  pain,  and  Fontenelle,  who 
was  present,  an  exclamation  of  pity. 
“  What !  ”  Malebranche  coldly  replied, 
“  do  you  not  know  that  it  does  not  feel  ?” 
To  him  the  cry  was  nothing  more  than 
the  striking  of  the  clock  when  the  ham¬ 
mer  falls  upon  the  bell.  There  may  be 
persons  who,  in  like  manner,  may  think 
themselves  licensed  to  torture  creatures 
more  in  proportion  as  their  suffering  are 
shown  to  be  less.  The  doctrine  which  is 
important  to  save  gentle  hearts  from 
bleeding  w’ith  superfluous  distress,  may 
encourage  the  hardened  to  indulge  in 
fresh  atrocities.  But  we  confess  we  have  no 
such  fears.  The  brutal  are  never  restrained 
in  their  brutality  by  any  consideration  of 
the  torture  they  inflict,  and  the  humane 
would  shrink  from  imposing  a  single  throb 
of  needless  pain.  He  who  would  drag  a 
child  by  the  hair  of  its  head,  and  plead  in 
extenuation  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
being  scalped,  or  pinch  it  and  urge  in  justi¬ 
fication  that  an  equal  number  of  stabs 
would  have  been  worse,  is  the  only  kind 
of  reasoner  W’ho  would  mutilate  animals 
because  their  sensations  are  not  so  keen 
as  the  sensations  of  man.  The  good 
never  conceive  themselves  privileged  to 
inflict  wanton  misery,  w'h ether  small  or 
great,  and  the  cruel  care  for  no  other 
griefs  but  their  own. 

Intimately  .associated  with  physical  in¬ 
juries  and  pain  is  the  death  in  w-nich  they 
ultimately  result.  This  necessary  end 
constitutes  to  many  minds  the  chief  terror 
of  the  incidents  which  produce  it.  That 
all  which  lives  should  ^  born  to  die  de¬ 
tracts  nothing  from  the  w'onders  of  their 
being.  Which  would  be  the  greatest 
marvel,  a  ship  whose  timbers  should  never 
rot,  or  a  ship  which  itself  should  gradually 
decay,  but  before  its  lease  was  out  should 
give  birth  to  new  vessels,  w'hich  again 
should  bring  forth  fresh  fleets  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  from  age  to  age  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  and  unimpaired  vigor  ?  This  last  is 
the  prodigious  method  of  Providence.  A 
solitary  oak  contains  w’ithin  its  trunk  a 
power  to  generate  future  forests,  which 
will  spread  their  giant  arms  and  rear  their 
kingly  heads  when  their  progenitor  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil  from  wmich  it  sprung ; 
while  their  numerous  progeny,  from  the 


firsL-bom  which  rivals  the  parent  stem  to 
the  sprouting  acorn  which  just  lifts  its  leaf¬ 
lets  above  the  earth,  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  succeeding  line  in  an  unbroken 
gradation.  The  system  runs  through  all 
creation,  from  man,  w'ho  is  the  lord  of  it, 
down  to  the  meanest  piece  of  moss  that 
grows  upon  a  wall.  In  such  profusion 
are  the  germs  of  animated  things  pro¬ 
duced,  and  then  cast  forth  to  perish,  with 
no  opportunity,  from  their  very  excess,  to 
evolve  the  structure  of  which  each  con¬ 
tains  the  rudiments,  that  we  might  think 
there  w'as  prodigality  even  to  wastefulness, 
if  waste  was  possible  where  power  is  infi¬ 
nite.  Without  death,  far  narrower  limits 
must  have  been  put  to  propagation  than 
prevail  at  present.  The  same  set  of  men 
and  animals  must  have  occupied  the  globe, 
and  myriads  of  creatures,  we  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  included,  could  never  have  tasted 
the  delights  of  existence.  Death,  there¬ 
fore,  m.ay  be  said  to  be  the  parent  of  life. 
What  w’ould  have  been  the  scheme  of  the 
Almighty  if  sin  had  never  entered  into 
the  world  is  altogether  beyond  our  fac¬ 
ulties  to  conjecture.  Our  knowledge,  we 
find  from  exi»erience,  is  limited  to  observ¬ 
ing  what  actually  exists,  and  it  is  with  ad¬ 
miration  that  we  perceive  how  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  is  maintained  through  the  gene¬ 
ral  mortality,  and  each  creature  is  made 
to  contribute  both  by  its  life  and  by  its 
death  to  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  The  ex¬ 
amples  are  innumerable,  and  we  select  a 
few  out  of  the  thousands  which  might  be 
adduced. 

There  is  a  ckass  of  animalcules  called 
Infusoria,  because  they  can  be  obtained 
by  infusing  any  vegetable  or  animal  sub¬ 
stance  in  water,  which,  says  Professor 
Owen,  “  are  the  most  minute,  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  most  insignificant  of  created 
beings.”  Many  of  them  are  so  diminu¬ 
tive  that  “  a  single  drop  of  water  may  con¬ 
tain  five  hundred  millions  of  individuals,  a 
number  equaling  that  of  the  whole  human 
species  now  existing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.”  Nevertheless  the  varieties  in 
size  are  such  that  the  difference  between 
the  smallest  and  the  largest  “  is  greater 
than  between  a  mouse  and  an  elephant,” 
though  even  the  elephant  of  the  race  is 
altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
“  They  are  the  most  widely  diffused,  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  forms 
of  organized  life  ;”  and  whether  in  fresh 
water  or  in  salt,  “  there  is  hardly  a  drop 
of  spray  flung  from  the  paddle  of  a  steam- 
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boat  which  does  not  contain  some  speci* 
mens  of  the  race.”  They  pervade  every 
clime — torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate — and 
“  extend  their  reign  in  the  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  be'^nd  that  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.”  ITie  part  which  Professor  Owen, 
from  whose  lectures  we  borrow  the  whole 
of  our  statements  on  the  point,  represents 
them  as  perfonuiug  is  calculated  vastly 
to  extend  our  ideM  of  the  wonderful  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  imiverse. 

“  When  we  consider  their  incredible  numbers, 
their  universal  distribution,  their  insatiable  vo¬ 
racity,  and  that  it  is  the  particles  of  decaying 
bodies  which  they  are  appointed  to  devour,  we 
must  conclude  that  we  are  in  some  degree  in¬ 
debted  to  these  active  scavengers  for  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  our  atmosphere.  Nor  is  this  all :  they 
perform  a  still  more  important  office  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  present 
amount  of  organized  matter  upon  the  earth. 
For  when  this  matter  is  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  water,  in  that  state  of  comminution  and  de¬ 
cay  which  immediately  precedes  its  final  de¬ 
composition  into  the  elementary  gases,  and  its 
consequent  return  from  the  organic  into  the  in¬ 
organic  world,  these  wakeful  members  of  nature’s 
invisible  police  are  every  where  ready  to  arrest 
the  fugitive  organized  particles  and  turn  them 
back  into  the  ascending  stream  of  animal  life. 
Having  converted  the  dead  and  decomposing 
particles  into  their  own  living  tissues,  they 
thcm.sclves  become  the  food  of  larger  Infusoria, 
as,  for  example,  the  Rotifera,  and  of  numerous 
other  small  animals  which  in  their  turn  are  de¬ 
voured  by  larger  animals,  such  as  fishes ;  and 
thus  a  pabulum  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
highest  organized  beings,  is  brought  back  by  a 
short  route  from  the  extremity  of  the  realms  of 
organic  nature.”  —  Leeturet  on  Comparative 
Anatomy^  Invertebrate  AnimaU,  p.  36. 

Nor  do  their  functions  end  here.  Va¬ 
rious  species  of  these  far  less  than  specks, 
are  protected  by  shells,  the  remains  of 
which  form  vast  beds  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  extending  sometimes  to  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  to  a  mile  or  two 
in  length.  “  Truly  indeed,”  says  Ehren- 
berg,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Owen,  “  the 
microscopic  organisms  are  very  inferior  in 
individu^  energy  to  lions  and  elephants, 
but  in  their  united  inlluences  they  are  far 
more  important  than  all  these  animals.” 
Leslie  calculated  that  if  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  w'orld  w'as  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  millions,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
truth,  and  that  one  half  of  the  number 
were  capable  of  work,  the  power  employed 
by  nature  in  the  formation  of  clouds  would 
still  be  two  hundred  thousand  times  great¬ 


er  than  the  combined  exertions  of  the 
w'hole  human  species.  The  evaporation 
nevertheless  by  which  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  which  represents  this 
8tu|)endouB  force,  is  carried  on  without 
noise  or  disturbance,  and  is  almost  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  larger  part  of  mankind.  The 
gigantic  operations  of  the  Infusoria  are 
still  more  quiet  and  secret.  The  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  creatures  was  unknown 
till  Lecuw’enhoek  detected  one  in  1675, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  microscope  that 
we  become  conscious  of  their  being  at  all. 
So«iighty  are  the  agencies  hidden  in  na¬ 
ture,  so  immeasurable  the  results  which 
are  worked  in  a  stillness,  and,  as  far  as  our 
unassisted  vision  is  concerned,  in  a  dark¬ 
ness  as  deep  as  that  of  the  night.  Their 
own  life  sustained  by  the  products  of 
death,  the  Infusoria  are  destined  them¬ 
selves  to  perish  that  they  may  sustain  the 
frames  of  the  creatures  above  them,  death 
continuing  to  support  life  throughout  the 
graduated  scale  of  existence,  until,  the 
circle  run,  the  food  once  more  comes  back 
to  be  the  nutriment  of  animalcules  from 
whom  it  originally  proceeded. 

The  flesh-fly  is  another  indefatigable 
scavenger.  A  small  mass  of  decaying 
flesh  sends  forth  an  intolerable  stench,  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  animal  matter  which 
is  cast  upon  the  earth  would  accumulate 
till  it  offended  our  senses  and  affected  our 
health,  w'ere  it  not  for  the  millions  of  busy 
beings  which  are  deputed  to  clear  it  away. 
With  such  unerring  instincts  do  they  seek 
out  their  prey,  and  so  commonly  is  putre¬ 
faction  found  to  be  teeming  with  life,  that 
the  creatures  which  spring  up  in  it  were 
once  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the 
corruption  itself.  This  was  long  the 
stronghold  of  the  atheist.  Among  the 
nobler  animals  the  offspring  had  manifest¬ 
ly  proceeded  from  parents  to  which  they 
l^re  an  exact  resemblance.  The  incredu¬ 
lity  of  impiety,  which  flings  aside  the  cable 
as  too  flimsy  to  hang  upon  and  eagerly 
clutches  at  a  rope  of  sand,  turned  away 
eyes  which  were  willfully  blind  from  the 
palpable  w'onders  of  the  universe,  and 
looked  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
life  in  the  maggots  which  crawled  in  a 
rotting  carcass.  These  the  atheists  main¬ 
tained  were  clearly  the  creatures  of  unin¬ 
telligent  nature  —  creatures  M'hich  evi¬ 
denced  design,  and  yet  were  brought  into 
being  without  a  designer.  The  natural 
history  of  this  miserable  school  was  as 
much  at  fault  as  their  theology.  liedi 
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covered  vessels  of  putrid  substances  with 
paper  or  fine  lawn,  which  kept  out  the  in¬ 
sects,  and  nothing  was  produced.  When 
the  covers  were  removed,  he  watched  to 
see  what  insects  fed  u|>on  the  aliment  and 
laid  their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  only  crea¬ 
tures  generated  were  of  the  identical  spe¬ 
cies  which  had  frequented  the  flesh-pots. 
Thus  he  proved  that  maggots  were  no 
more  spontaneous  products  than  whales 
and  elephants,  as  Malpighi,  by  protecting 
earth  from  the  imperceptible  seeds  which 
are  scattered  about  by  the  winds,  demon¬ 
strated  that  no  plants  spring  up  which  are 
not  first  sown,  and  that  consequently,  to 
use  the  noble  language  of  Bentley,  “  they 
were  all  raised  at  the  beginning  of  things 
by  the  Almighty  gardener,  God  blessed 
forever,”  Some  species  of  flesh-flies  de¬ 
posit  their  young  already  hatehed  ;  others, 
say  Kirby  and  Spence,  cover  the  nutri¬ 
ment  with  millions  of  eggs.  In  either 
case  the  progeny  feed  with  an  unexam¬ 
pled  voracity.  They  increase  their  weigfit 
two  hundred-fold  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  Professor  Owen  states  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  the  assertion  of  Lin- 
mens  tbat  three  flesh-flies  would  devour 
the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  wmuld 
a  lion.  The  Larva;  of  the  cockchafer  remain 
for  four  years  in  the  condition  of  grubs. 
The  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies  turn  to  maggots 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  in  five  days  more 
arrive  at  their  full  growth,  when  they 
speedily  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state.  Had 
they  eontinued  in  their  primitive  form, 
like  the  cockchafer,  the  food  in  which  they 
were  bom  would  have  failed  them,  and 
they  would  have  died  of  inanition.  But 
they  have  another  office  to  perform  in  na¬ 
ture  besides  that  of  clearing  away  putrid 
remains,  and  therefore,  to  preserv’e  them 
for  this  second  purpose,  as  well  as  to  keep 
up  the  race,  their  grub  existence  is  brief, 
and  they  come  fortn  in  a  week  or  two  per¬ 
fect  flies.  Mr.  Howell  has  calculated  that 
from  a  single  specimen  there  would  pro¬ 
ceed  in  six  generations  sufficient  flies  to 
cover  the  world  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  That  they  do  not 
swarm  notwithstanding  is  because  they  are 
destined  to  be  the  sustenance  of  innumer¬ 
able  birds,  bats,  and  ereeping  things.  They 
feed  upon  death,  and  sport  their  hour, 
when  the  stomach  of  some  creature, 
which  must  eat  them  or  starve,  becomes 
their  tomb. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  support 
of  an  infinity  of  creatures  which  escape 
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our  ordinary  observation.  “  On  the  oak,” 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “not  less  than  two 
hundred  kinds  of  caterpillars  have  been 
estimated  to  feed,  and  the  nettle,  which 
scarcely  any  beast  will  touch,  maintains 
fifty  different  species  of  insects,  but  for 
which  check  it  would  soon  annihilate  all 
the  plants  in  its  neighborhood.”  The 
check  is  constantly  requiring  to  be  checked 
itself,  and  still  the  plan  prevails  of  making 
the  death  of  a  superabundant  population 
sustain  the  life  of  some  other  description 
of  beings.  The  caterjtillars  W’hich  are 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  common 
w’hite  butterfly,  and  w’hich  may  be  seen 
feeding  by  scores  upon  cabbages,  are  kept 
down  by  the  ichneumon  fly.  The  singu¬ 
lar  process  by  which  this  is  effected  we 
give  in  the  words  of  Professor  Owen  : 

“  The  ichneumon,  by  means  of  her  peculiarly 
long,  sharp,  and  slender  ovipositor,  pierces  the 
skin  of  the  larva,  and  in  spite  of  its  writhing 
and  the  ejection  of  an  acrid  fluid,  she  succeeds 
in  introducing  the  instrument  by  which  the  ova 
are  transmitt^,  and  lodged  under  the  skin ;  she 
then  flies  off  to  seek  another.  Sometimes  the 
female  ichneumon,  when  she  has  found  a  larva, 
seems  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  in  that  case 
it  has  been  found  that  another  ichneumon  has 
previously  oviposited  there,  and  by  some  pecu¬ 
liar  sense  she  ascertains  that  there  is  no  room 
for  more  ova,  or  not  food  enough  for  them  when 
hatched.  After  the  ichneumon  has  deposited 
the  ova,  she  plasters  over  the  wound  with  col- 
letcrial  secretion.  When  hatched,  her  larvte 
subsist  upon  the  fat  of  the  caterpillars  which 
they  infest  They  avoid  penetrating  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  but  evidently  destroy  many  of 
the  minute  branches  of  the  trachea  which 
ramify  in  the  adipose  tissue.  Such  wounded 
tracheae  probably  permit  the  escape  of  sufficient 
air  for  the  respiration  of  the  parasitic  larvae ; 
for  though  the  caterpillars  so  infestetl  survive 
and  go  into  the  pupa  state,  they  are  uneasy  and 
evidently  diseased ;  the  loss  of  the  adipose  store 
of  nutriment  prevents  the  completion  of  the 
metamorphosis:  they  perish,  and  instead  of  a 
butterfly,  a  swarm  of  small  ichneumons  emerge 
from  the  cocoon.” — Lecture*  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  pp.  417,  482. 

Surprising  is  the  instinct  which  teaches 
the  larvae  of  the  ichneumon  to  avoid  eating 
the  intestines  of  their  living  prey.  Were 
they  to  devour  its  vitals,  they  would 
terminate  its  existence  and  put  an  end  to 
their  own.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  cabbage  to  man,  he  probably  owes 
it  to  the  ichneumon  fly  that  any  portion 
of  this  vegetable  falls  to  his  share,  for  out 
of  thirty  caterpillars  of  the  white  butter- 
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fly  which  Reaumur  placed  under  a  glass, 
twenty-five  were  the  habitation  of  their 
murderous  foe.  That  these  were  devour¬ 
ed  in  the  morning  of  their  life  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  general  law  which  enacts 
that  some  of  every  race  that  breathes 
should  perish  in  their  infancy,  while  others 
should  last  to  middle  age,  and  a  few  fill 
up  the  full  measure  of  the  days  allotted  to 
their  kind. 

The  grub  of  the  cockchafer  commits 

great  ravages  both  upon  grass  and  com 
y  gnawing  the  roots  of  the  plant.  En¬ 
tire  meadows  are  sometimes  denuded  by 
it.  The  rook  eats  these  destrovers  by 
thousands,  and  by  one  act  gets  food  for 
himself,  and  protects  the  wheat  which  is 
the  staff  of  hfe  to  man.  They  are  the 
grubs  which  chiefly  attract  him  to  follow 
the  plow,  and  when  he  plucks  up  a 
blade  of  grass  or  corn  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  for  the  sake  of  some  description  of 
worm  which  is  preying  upon  its  root. 
The  plants  which  he  eradicates  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  be  dead  or 
dying,  and  by  devouring  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  he  saves  the  rest  of  the  field 
from  blight.  Unobservant  farmers,  who 
never  look  beyond  the  surface,  often  mis¬ 
take  the  policeman  for  the  thief  Luckily 
their  power  to  injure  the  benefactor  is  not 
e(^nal  to  their  will,  or  they  would  exter- 
mmate  him  altogether,  and  leave  the 
depredators  unmolested  to  consume  the 
whole  of  the  crops.  When  an  unhappy 
success  has  attended  efforts  of  the  kind 
the  evil  consequences  have  been  signal 
and  immediate.  After  the  inhabitants 
had  contrived  to  extirpate  the  little  crow 
from  Virginia  at  an  enormous  expense, 
they  would  gladly  have  given  twice  as 
much  to  buy  back  the  tribe.  A  reward 
of  threepence  a  dozen  was  offered  in  New- 
Englana  for  the  purple  grackle,  w’hich 
commits  great  havoc  among  the  crops, 
but  protects  so  much  more  herbage  than 
he  destroys  that  the  insects  when  he  was 
gone  caused  the  total  loss  of  the  grass  in 
1749,  and  obliged  the  colonists  to  get  hay 
from  Pennsylvania  and  even  to  import  it 
from  Great  Britain.  A  few  years  since 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
birds  in  a  particular  district  of  France. 
They  had  been  recklessly  killed  off,  and 
the  harvest  being  swept  away  in  its  first 
green  stage  by  millions  of  hungry  reapers, 
the  earth  nad  ceased  to  yield  its  increase. 
Extensive  inroads  like  these  upon  the 


economy  of  nature  reveal  to  us  its  wisdom, 
and  clearly  show  us  that  if  one  while  it  is 
a  blessing  that  particular  animals  should 
eat,  at  another  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  world 
that  they  should  be  eaten.  A  flight  of 
rooks  renders  services  which  could  not  be 
performed  by  all  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  put  together,  and  if  the  poor  birds 
are  occasionally  mischievous  they  are 
richly  w'orthy  of  their  hire.  Make  the 
largest  probable  allowance  for  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  portion  of  that  crop,  the 
whole  of  which  they  presence,  and  they 
are  still  immeasurably  the  cheapest  laborers 
employed  upon  a  fium.  Pages  would  be 
required  to  tell  all  the  mistakes  which  are 
committed  in  the  blind  rage  for  destruction, 
and  in  the  readiness  of  the  lord  of  the 
creation  to  believe  that  every  thing  w'hich 
tastes  wliat  he  tastes  is  a  rival  and  a  loss. 
Even  wasps,  which  find  no  friends,  chiefly' 
because  they  are  armed  with  a  sting, 
which,  unlike  man,  they  rarely  or  ever 
uae  unprovoked,  are  an  important  aid  in 
keei>ing  certain  tribes  within  bounds. 
Mr.  Rowell  had  two  nests  in  a  glass  case, 
and  found  that  the  food  brought  in  was 
chiefly  caterpillars  and  insects.  Reau¬ 
mur  has  observed,”  write  Kirby  and 
Spence,  ”  that  in  France  the  butchers  are 
very  glad  to  have  wasps  attend  their  stalls 
for  the  sake  of  their  services  in  driving 
away  the  flesh-fly ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  author  of  Hector  St.  John’s  ..  tniertcan 
Letter*,  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  so  well  aware  of  their 
utility  in  this  respect,  as  to  suspend  in 
their  sitting-rooms  a  hornet’s  nest,  the 
occupants  of  which  prey  upon  the  flies 
without  molesting  the  family.”  Wiisps 
are  large  consumers  of  fruit,  but  this  is 
best  protected  by  hanging  bottles  half 
full  of  a  mixture  of  beer  and  sugar  to  the 
tree.  “  The  wasps,”  says  Cobbett,  “  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  contents,  go  down  into  the 
vials  and  never  come  out  again.”  The 
offenders  alone  suffer,  and  the  rest  are  left 
free  to  pursue  the  avocations  which  nature 
has  assigned  them. 

31r.  Rowell  furnishes  a  curious  example 
of  the  regular  gradation  in  which  the 
devourers  of  to-day  are  devoured  to-mor¬ 
row  : 

”  I  kept  in  a  gla.s8  globe  a  Taricty  of  the  smaller 
aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  larvae  of  dragon-flies, 
and  introduced  among  them  a  few  of  the  com¬ 
mon  newts  and  water-beetles,  one  of  which 
was  the  Dyticu*  marginalu.  The  dragon-flies 
had  been  living  on  the  animalcules,  the  newts 
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attacked  and  devoured  the  dragon-flies.  The 
next  rooming  I  found  one  of  the  newts  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  half-eaten,  and,  while 
looking  on,  saw  the  Dyticus  attack  another 
newt.  Not  wishing  to  have  them  all  destroyed, 

I  took  the  Dyticus  out  of  the  water  and  put  it 
in  the  .sunshine,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  it 
flew  away,  and  had  not  gone  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  yards  when  a  sparrow  caught  it" 

Thus  the  animalcules  supported  the 
dragon-fly,  the  dragon-fly  the  newts,  the 
newts  the  beetle,  the  beetle  the  sparrow, 
and,  as  the  sparrow  has  many  enemies,  he 
most  likely  became  a  meal  for  some  bigger 
creature  before  the  animal  compound  was 
given  over  to  the  inexorable  maggots, 
and  revivified  anew  in  the  shape  of  flies, 
again  to  run  the  destructive  round.  Ntl- 
turu  seems  to  have  taken  especial  pains 
to  maintain  in  vigor  the  carnivorous  ele¬ 
ment  wherever  animal  life  is  congregated 
together.  If  the  pike  is  carefully  excluded 
from  a  fish-pond,  he  appears  there  after  a 
time  just  as  though  he  had  smelt  out  his 
prey,  and  made  his  way  to  it  over  earth 
or  through  air.  The  eggs  have  been 
carried  there  on  the  legs  and  feathers  of 
the  water-fowl,  or  else  been  eaten  by  them 
and  passed  from  their  bodies  undigested. 
The  due  balance  is  maintained,  in  spite  of 
the  jealous  preserver  of  fish,  and  his  solo 
consolation  for  his  ineflectual  efforts  to 
shut  out  the  pike  from  his  share  of  the 
banquet  must  be  the  reflection  that  the 
intruder  makes  a  far  better  dish  than  all 
the  fry  he  consumes.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
W’ho  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  adopted  the 
notion  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  any  thing  { 
which  had  life,  was  brought  back,  two 
years  afterwards,  to  carnivorous  haliits  by 
seeing  some  smaller  fish  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  cod."  “  ‘  If,*  thought  I,” 
he  says,  “  ‘  you  eat  one  another,  I  don’t 
see  why  we  may  not  eat  you.’  So  I  dined 
upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  have  since 
continued  to  eat  as  other  people.’  ” 
Whichever  way  w'e  look,  the  intentions 
of  Providence  are  too  clear  to  be  disputed, 
and  the  benefits  which  result  too  plain  to 
be  denied,  though  many  of  the  effects  of 
the  arrangement  are  impossible  to  be 
traced.  The  system  of  the  world  is  not 
a  collection  of  independent  circles,  but 
wheel  is  connected  with  wheel  in  an  end¬ 
less  series,  and  the  most  wo  can  do  in  our 
present  state  is  to  catch  here  and  there  a 
partial  glimpse  of  the  complicated  ma¬ 
chine. 

Pope,  in  some  beautiful  lines  of  his 


“  Essay  on  Man,"  has  described  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  our  protection  confers  upon  the 
larger  animals  on  which  w'e  feed.  The 
interest  we  have  in  their  welfare  causes 
us  to  keep  them  in  greater  comfort  than 
if  they  were  left  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
by  stimulating  the  growth  of  provender 
we,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  them  in 
far  greater  numbers.  If,  instead  of  tend¬ 
ing  them  that  we  might  afterwards  draw 
upon  them  for  our  nutriment,  they  and 
we  were  rivals  for  the  possession  of  the 
soil  and  its  fruits,  we  must  either  kill  or 
starve  them  at  last  to  avoid  starving  our¬ 
selves.  In  respect  of  death,  indeed,  the 
poet  considers  man  and  his  victims  upon 
equal  terms. 

"  The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 

Thou  too  shalt  perish  when  thy  feast  is 
over.” 

The  circumstance  in  the  contrast  which 
would  seem  most  disadvantageous  to  them 
is  their  apprehension  of  the  bloody  fate 
which  awaits  them,  but  this  they  clearly 
do  not  contemplate.  There  is  true  philo¬ 
sophy,  as  w’ell  as  fine  j)oetry,  in  the  lines 
of  Pope  which  every  child  can  repeat : 

"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Plca-sed  to  the  la.st  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his 
blood." 

The  feelings  of  the  lamb  are  not  those 
of  the  murderer  in  the  condemned  cell, 
who  knows  that  he  is  about  to  be  led  to 
the  gallows.  It  probably  brow’sea  untrou¬ 
bled  by  the  thoughts  of  death,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  dreads  in  anticipation  its 
violent  end  than  we  in  health  do  our 
natural  end,  and  we  are  aware  in  our  own 
case  that  the  diflicul  W  is  not  to  forget  but 
to  remember  it.  “  The  hare,"  as  Paley 
remarks,  "  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  play¬ 
ful  an  animal  as  any  other."  Vigilant  and 
timid,  its  happiness  is  yet  undisturbed  by 
its  fears,  and  it  lives,  we  should  judge,  in 
considerably  less  alarm  of  the  dog  and 
the  sportsman  than  the  housebreaker  does 
of  the  policeman,  or  the  old  lady  of  the 
housebreaker.  The  fish  which  share  the 
same  pond  with  the  pike  pass  and  repass 
him  without  being  agitated  by  his  pre¬ 
sence  until  he.  gives  them  chase.  The 
end,  when  it  does  come,  is  mostly  too 
sudden  to  be  painful.  The  moral  and  re- 
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ligious  discipline  which  results  from  sick¬ 
ness  shows  us  why  a  lingering  death  is 
best  suited  to  ourselves.  With  animals 
the  death  of  disease  would  be  merely  pro¬ 
tracted  misery.  Left  unnursed  and  unfed, 
they  would  endure  far  more  than  by  the 
knife  of  the  butcher  or  the  beak  of  the 
hawk :  and  if  one  class  of  creatures  are 
at  greater  disadvantage  than  another,  it 
would  appear  to  be  those  which  perish 
slowly  from  a  natural  decay. 

Where  pursuit  of  the  prev  precedes  its 
capture,  the  period  during  which  the  chase 
continues  is  so  much  addition  to  the  men¬ 
tal  suffering,  which  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  physical  pain.  Leeches  creep  into 
the  shells  of  fish,  and  devour  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Mailer  saw  a  shcll-fish  crawl  u})on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  its  enemy,  but,  not  being  able  long 
to  subsist  out  of  the  water,  it  was  obliged 
to  travel  back  again,  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  leech,  who  was  waiting  to  receive 
it,  Yet  even  in  these  and  similar  in¬ 
stances  of  suspense,  as  when  haw'ks  pur¬ 
sue  birds,  and  dogs  foxes,  there  may  be 
some  alleviation  to  the  distress  from  the 
hope  of  escape,  and,  at  all  events,  the  con¬ 
test,  however  bitter,  is  seldom  long  sus¬ 
tained.  There  are  other  cases  still  in 
which  the  animal  destroying  loves  to  tor¬ 
ture,  as  it  looks  to  our  eyes,  the  animal 
destroyed.  But  the  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  which  Dr.  Livingstone*  gives  of  his 
sensations  when  the  lion  seized  him  by  his 
arm,  crunched  the  bone  into  splinters,  and 
“  shook  him  as  a  terrier-dog  does  a  rat,” 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  appear¬ 
ances  are  deceptive.  “The  shock,”  he 
says,  “  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after 
the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort 
of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no  sense 
of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was 
quite  conscious  of  all  that,  was  happening. 


*  On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  the  admirable  work  of  this  missionaiy  trav¬ 
eler.  He  describes  tbe  sceneiy  of  Africa,  its  vege¬ 
tation,  its  climate,  its  animals,  and  its  inhabitants 
witli  a  minute  accuracy  which,  to  those  who  desire 
to  have  a  complete  acquaintance  with  a  foreign 
land,  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  His 
long  residence  in  the  country  has  given  him  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  his  sul^ect,  and  every  word  may 
be  depended  upon  as  much  as  if  it  was  delivered 
upon  oath.  unaffected  philanthropy,  the  aim- 
{ue  piety,  tiie  instinctive  humanity  which  pervades 
every  line  of  the  work,  give  iU  the  charm  of  an 
elevated  sentiment  which  is  every  where  felt  even 
when  it  is  not  directly  expressed. 


I  It  was  like  what  patients  partly  under  the 
‘  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see 
the  operation  but  feel  not  the  knife.”  He 
'  infers  that  the  same  complacency  is  com- 
I  mon  to  animals  w'hen  between  the  jaws 
i  of  their  enemies,  and  is  an  express  and 
;  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator.  In 
I  fact,  though  disease  is  often  painful,  the 
'  act  of  dying  is  not.  Bodily  suflering  w'ould 
1  be  no  protection  then,  and,  consistently 
I  w'ith  the  invariable  method  of  providence, 

I  we  are  spared  a  useless  anguish.  The 
I  placid  feelings  which  accompany  natural 
!  death  are  known  from  the  evidence  of 
multitudes,  who  have  testified  to  their 
ease  with  their  latest  breath.  The  very 
pleasurable  ’feelings  which  accompany 
drowming  and  hanging  have  been  recorded 
by  numberswho  have  been  recovered  after 
consciousness  had  ceased.  Death  from 
cold  we  should  suppose  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  forms  in  which  the  king  of  terrors 
could  approach,  but,  instead  of  the  frosty 
horrors  we  picture,  the  victim  finds  him¬ 
self  rocked  at  last  into  a  soothing  slumber. 
“  I  had  treated,”  says  Dr.  Kane,  in  his 
:  Arctic  Explorations,  “  the  sleepy  comfort 
of  freezing  as  something  like  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  romance.  I  had  evidence  now 
to  the  contrary.  Two  of  our  stoutest  men 
came  to  me,  begging  permission  to  sleep : 
‘  they  w'ere  not  cold ;  the  wind  did  not 
enter  them  now ;  a  little  sleep  was  all  they 
wanted.’  ”  From  this  sleep,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  indulge  in  it,  they  w'ould 
never  have  waked.  I'he  pain  w'as  not  in 
dying,  but  in  the  effort  to  avoid  it ;  the 
descent  to  the  grave  was  easy  and  grate¬ 
ful  ;  all  the  resolution  was  required  to 
keep  the  steep  and  toilsome  road  which 
led  back  to  life.  As  man  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  lower  animals,  their  sufferings 
must  be  less,  and,  altogether,  we  should 
argue  that  the  pangs  which  death  inflicts 
upon  them  are  not  very  great.  The  resi¬ 
due  of  misery  which  remains  after  every 
deduction  answers,  we  may  be  sure,  some 
beneficent  end,  and  our  part  in  the  matter 
is  to  beware  of  adding  to  their  sorrow's 
beyond  the  limits  of  necessity. 

The  strong  language  in  which  Cowper 
has  expressed  his  dispist  at  cruelty  to¬ 
wards  aumb  creatures  is  not  a  whit  strong¬ 
er  than  every  reflecting  man  will  ap¬ 
prove  : 

“  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and 
fine  sense. 
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Yet  wanting  senaibility)  the  man 
Who  needlosaly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.” 

Montaigne  held  cruelty  to  be  the  extreme 
of  all  vices ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  common¬ 
est.  Humanity  seldom  or  ever  shows  it¬ 
self  in  inferior  dispositions,  and  where  it 
exists  is  readily  destroyed.  No  unnatural 
taste  is  so  rapidly  acquired  as  the  taste  for 
shed<ling  blood.  There  are  few  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  execution  of  Thistlewood 
and  his  tellow-conspirators  for  treason. 
A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd 
when  the  first  head  was  severed  from  its 
body,  but  so  rapidly  did  the  spectators 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  that  on 
the  executioner  accidentally  letting  the 
third  head  drop,  there  was  a  shout  of 
“  Ah  !  butter-fingered  !”  M.  Blaze,  in 
relating  his  military  experience  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  mentions  that  the  con¬ 
scripts  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  made 
a  circuit  of  twenty  paces  round  the  bodies 
which  lay  in  their  path.  Soon  they  ap¬ 
proached  nearer,  and  ended  by  marching 
over  them.  Montaigne  observed,  during 
the  French  civil  w’ars,  that  the  atrocities 
kept  increasing  with  exercise,  till  they 
rivaled  any  thing  which  was  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  antiquity  or  which  wo  have 
read  of  the  sepoys  in  our  own  day.  “  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself,”  he  says  in 
his  Essays,  “  before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes, 
that  there  could  be  found  people  so  sav¬ 
age,  who  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  murder 
would  hack  and  lop  off  the  limbs  of  others, 
sharpen  tiieir  wits  to  invent  unusual  tor¬ 
ments  and  new  kinds  of  death  without 
profit  and  for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy 
the  grateful  spectacle  of  the  gestures  and 
motions,  the  lamentable  groans  and  cries, 
of  a  man  dying  in  anguish.”  He  has  re¬ 
marked  that  tliose  who  luxuriate  in  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures  usually 
learn  their  first  lessons  in  barbarity  by  the 
maltreatment  of  animals  ;  and  that  after 
the  Romans  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  spectacle  in  their  amphitheaters  of  the 
slaughter  of  beasts,  they  proceeded  to 
take  delight  in  the  slaughter  of  gladiators. 
This  is  the  natural  progression.  It  is  told 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  he  twice 
whipped  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII., 
with  his  own  hand — the  first  time  because 
he  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  a  gentleman 
that  his  servile  attendants  could  only  ap¬ 
pease  him  by  pretending  to  shoot  with  a 
pistol  without  ball  the  object  of  his  aver- 
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I^ion ;  the  second  time  for  crushing  the 
:  head  of  a  sparrow.  Though  the  just  pun¬ 
ishment  he  had  received  wan  small  in  com- 

[larison  with  the  unjust  punishment  he 
i.ad  inflicted,  his  mother  objected  to  this 
i  discipline  of  her  son.  “  Pray  to  God,” 

I  replied  Henry,  “  that  I  may  live,  for  when 
I  am  gone  he  will  ill-treat  you.”  The  ex- 
,  perience  of  the  king  had  taught  him  that 
cruelty  seldom  knows  any  distinctions, 
and  that  he  who  begins  by  crushing  the 
'  heads  of  sparrows  in  sport  would  end 
by  directing  his  venom  against  the  very 
I  breasts  he  had  sucked.  The  prediction 
!  was  verified  to  the  letter.  “  Ho  was 
scarcely  human,”  says  a  contemporary 
memoir-writer,  and  a  single  instance  will 
suffice  to  prove  it.  A  number  of  wounded 
I^rotestants  were  put,  at  the  siege  of  Mon- 
tauban,  into  the  dry  moat  of  the  castle 
where  he  was  quartered.  Eaten  by  flies, 

I  tormented  by  thirst,  tortured  by  their 
I  wounds,  they  perished  miserably,  and  the 
amusement  of  their  sovereign  was  to 
watch  and  mimic  their  dying  contortions. 
When  one  of  his  associates,  the  Count  de 
la  Rocheguyon,  was  on,  his  death-bed, 
Louis  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did.  “  He 
will  not  have  long  to  wait,”  replied  the 
expiring  courtier,  “  before  my  final  strug- 
les  will  commence.  I  have  often  helped 
im  to  mimic  others ;  it  is  my  turn  now.*’ 
The  lad  who  tortures  dogs  and  cats 
in  Hogarth’s  “  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,” 
winds  up  his  career  with  a  murder :  and 
it  may  1^  taken  for  a  maxim  that  he  who 
in  sheer  w'antonness  behaves  brutally  to  a 
sheep  w'ould  not,  if  he  could  give  free 
scope  to  his  passions,  be  over  gentle  to  the 
shepherd. 

Mankind  have  thus  a  direct  interest,  on 
their  own  account,  in  enforcing  mercy  to 
brutes.  But  it  is  the  imperative  right  of 
the  animals  themselves.  The  notion  of 
coarse  and  ignorant  minds  is  that  all  which 
exists  has  been  created  for  the  sole  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  human  race,  to  use  or  abuse  as 
the  fancy  takes  them.  A  respectable 
Guacho  exhorted  Mr.  Darwin,  when  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  Pampas,  to  sjmr  his  jaded  steed.. 
He  refused,  and  represented  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  exhausted.  ‘‘  Never  mind,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Guacho,  “  it  is  my  horse.”  With 
some  difficulty  Mr.  Darwin  made  him 
comprehend  that  it  was  from  motives  of 
humanity,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property, 
that  he  was  induced  to  forbear.  “  Ah ! 
Don  Carlos,”  exclaimed  the  man,  with  & 
31 
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look  of  astonishment,  “  what  an  idea !”  j 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  drivers  in  | 
our  own  country  share  the  opinions  of  this  I 
Gnaoho,  and  follow  his  practice.  When  I 
(rod  created  the  world,  he  did  indeed  1 
“  give  man  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  | 
sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  I 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  j 
earth.”  He  renewed  the  authority^  to 
Xoah  after  the  Flood,  with  the  addition  | 
of  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat — “  Every  j 
moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for  you.”  : 
But  this  power,  which  is  delegated  to  us  | 
over  the  animal  world,  is,  like  every  other  | 
gift  of  Providence,  to  be  exercised  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  mercy,  and 
not  according  to  the  wanton  instigations 
of  cruel  caprice.  Acting  by  God’s  leave, 
ill  God’s  stead,  we  must  govern  his  crea- 1 
tures  with  the  same  benevolence  which 
pervades  the  entire  being  of  Him  from 
whom  we  have  received  the  trust ; 

“  Heaven’s  attribute  is  universal  care, 

And  man’s  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare.” 

He  may  slaughter  animals  for  his  susten¬ 
ance  ;  he  may  make  war  upon  them  when 
they  destroy  his  property,  and  mar  his  j 
comfort ;  he  may  press  them  into  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  compel  them  within  the  limits  of 
humanity  to  do  his  bidding.  This  surely 
is  enough.  It  excludes  nothing  which  can 
contribute  to  our  real  wants  and  real  hap¬ 
piness.  All  beyond,  which  trifles  with 
life  and  inflicts  pain,  is  useless  and  there¬ 
fore  wicked,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  yery  j 
nature  of  the  Deity,  can  not  receiye  his 
sanction  in  ourselves. 

“  For  many  a  crime  deemed  innocent  on  earth 
Is  registered  in  heaven,  and  these  no  doubt  I 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  an- 1 
nexed. 

Han  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  Qod  will  never.” 

Our  observation  of  animals  would  alone 
prove  to  us  that  Providence  designed 
their  welfare  even  if  it  were  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  deduction  from  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator.  Although  our  Lord  had  not 
told  us  that  he  had  care  for  sparrows,  the 
whole  make,  economy,  and  habits  of  the 
sparrow  would  reveal  the  fact. 

”  Know  Nature’s  children  all  divide  her  care : 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warmed  a 
bear.” 

When  we  read  of  the  bears  disporting 
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themselves  in  the  regions  of  ice,  reveling 
in  an  intensity  of  cold,  which  to  man  with 
every  contrivance  of  art  is  almost  past 
endurance,  and  produces  in  him  diseases 
which  shortly  terminate  his  existence ;  when 
we  read  of  their  sitting  for  hours  like 
statues  upon  icebergs,  wmere,  if  we  were 
to  take  up  our  position,  we  should  become 
statues  indeed,  and  frozen  into  the 
lasting  rigidity  of  death ;  when  we  read 
of  their  sliding  in  frolic  down  slopes  of 
snow  which,  if  we  were  to  touch  with  our 
bare  hand,  would  instantly  destroy  its 
vitality  and  create  a  wound  like  a  bum ; 
when  we  read  these  statements  in  the 
narratives  of  the  polar  voyagers,  we  can 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fur, 
which  enables  its  original  possessor  to  be  at 
home  in  wilds  which  prove  to  us  a  dismal 
grave,  was  given  more  with  a  view  to  the 
warmth  of  the  animal  than  with  a  view 
j  to  the  warmth  of  the  monarch.  He  who 
I  located  the  bear  amid  the  bleak  horrors 
I  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  adapted  him  to 
I  take  his  pastime  therein,  has  certainly 
I  some  consideration  for  the  needs  and  joys 
of  the  shaggy  quadruped  while  he  lives 
as  wbll  as  for  those  of  the  man  who  flays 
him  when  he  is  dead.  Paley  discerned 
the  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  an  infant 
than  in  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  be- 
canse  its  gratification  was  m.anifestly  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  by  another.  “  Every  child,” 
he  adds,  “  I  see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my 
mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the 
finger  of  God,  and  of  the  disposition 
which  directs  it.”  The  argument  is  equal- 
Iv  applicable  to  animals.  The  vivacity  of 
fish,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their 
frolics  in  it,  show,  as  Palejr  has  himself 
remarked,  the  excess  of  their  spirits.  He 
has  recorded,  in  a  famous  passage  of  his 
“  Natural  Theology,”  his  frequent  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  thick  mist  by  the  sea-shore 
half  a  yard  high,  and  two  or  three  broad, 
and  stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  which  was  formed  en¬ 
tirely  of  shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding 
from  the  margin  of  the  water — an  act 
which,  in  his  opinion,  expressed  delight 
'  as  plunly  as  though  they  had  intended  it 
i  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  creature,  in 
fact,  which  does  not  sensibly  exhibit,  in 
its  own  fashion,  its  sportive  propensities, 
and  this  general  happiness  of  brutes  is  at 
once  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  happy,  and 
that  those  who  interfere  unnecessarily 
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with  their  tranquillity  are  turning  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  beneficent  rule  into  a 
hateful  tyranny. 

The  laxity  which  prevails  upon  a  point 
of  such  extreme  importance  induces  us  to 
specify  some  of  the  commonest  motives 
to  cruelty,  and  to  endeavor  to  expose  them 
as  we  proceed.  There  is  not  one,  per¬ 
haps,  which  operates  more  widely  than 
that  which  would  seem  to  offer  the  least 
temptation — unmixed  wantonness,  with¬ 
out  any  sort  of  object.  Nothing  is  safe, 
provided  it  be  small  enough  to  destroy, 
which  approaches  within  the  reach  of 
many  people's  hands  and  feet.  To  see  a 
living  thing,  and  to  desire  to  kill  it,  are 
with  them  inseparable  acts.  On  the 
islands  of  the  G^apagos  Archipelago  in 
the  Pacific  the  birds  are  so  tame  that  they 
can  be  struck  with  a  stick.  The  sailors 
who  land  there,  Mr.  Darwin  states  in  his 
very  delightful  “  Naturalist’s  Voyage,” 
wander  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
tortoises,  and  take  a  wicked  delight  in  re¬ 
paying  the  trustfulness  of  a  race  as  yet 
unversed  in  the  blood-thirstiness  of  men, 
by  knocking  them  upon  the  head  and 
leaving  them  to  rot.  Assuredly  Provi¬ 
dence  has  done  nothing  without  an  object, 
and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  contrived 
creatures,  which  like  ourselves  are  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  breathed 
into  them  the  breath  of  life,  merely  that 
we  might  beat  out  their  brains  by  random 
blows'as  we  pass  along?  Here  is  a  won¬ 
derful  assemblage  of  animate  nerves,  and 
blood-vessels,  and  digestive  organs  beyond 
even  our  power  to  comprehend,  and  can 
it  possibly  be  the  end  of  their  creation, 
that  we  should  ignorantly  crush  them  like 
a  piece  of  dirt  ?  So  elaborate  and  sen¬ 
tient  a  toy  was  never  devised  for  so  jxior 
a  purpose,  and  what  must  be  the  heart¬ 
lessness  of  those  who  can  thus  idly  extin¬ 
guish  the  harmless  merriment  of  myriads 
of  beings?  They  ask  of  us  no  other 
favor  than  to  let  them  alone,  but  if  they 
must  minister  to  our  gratification,  we 
might  try  and  find  it  in  sympathizing  \«'ith 
their  enjoyment  instead  of  recklessly  an¬ 
nihilating  it,  as  beyond  all  dispute  we 
should  be  more  worthily  employed  in 
suidying  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
(iod  displayed  in  their  construction  than 
in  blindlpr  converting  his  transcendent  han¬ 
diwork  mto  a  shapeless  and  bloody  mass. 

Or  put  the  argument  in  another  form, 
and  imagine  that  the  beings  above  ns 
were  to  treat  us  as  we  treat  the  beings 


below  us,  and  we  at  once  perceive  that  we 
should  think  them  less  angels  than  fiends. 
If  every  time  they  passed  one  of  our 
species  they  struck  him  down  into  the 
dust,  we  should  marvel  at  the  ferocity  of 
their  dispositions,  and  be  puzzled  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  a  race  excelling  us  in  intellect 
and  strength  could  take  delight  in  such 
unmeaning  savageness.  Swin  represents 
Gulliver,  when  he  is  picked  up  by  a  Brob- 
dignag,  as  trembling  lest  the  giant  should 
dash  him  to  the  ground,  as  he  himself  had 
served  vermin  in  England.  This,  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  says  in  a  note,  was  meant 
to  inculcate  humanity  by'making  the  case 
of  the  animals  our  own.  The  very  word 
humanity  is  derived  from  human,  to  de¬ 
note  that  mercy  is  the  attribute  of  man, 
as  brutal  is  derived  from  brute,  to  denote 
that  acts  of  ferocity  are  proper  only  to 
irrational  creatures.  Nevertheless  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  human  is  the  solitary  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  animals  whom  he 
trains  to  act  like  himself,  who  kills  merely 
for  the  sake  of  killing,  ^dthout  regard  to 
the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  necessities 
of  self-defense. 

The  passion  for  exciting  amusement  has 
been  another  fertile  source  of  cruelty. 
Cock-fighting,  which  dates  from  antiquity, 
which  was  the  favorite  entertainment  m 
the  last  century,  and  which  is  not  even 
yet  extinct,  piay  serve  for  an  illustration 
of  the  wide-spread  propensity  to  indulge 
in  sanguinary  spectacles.  In  the  “  Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  England  ”  for  1 750,  cock- 
hghting  is  called  a  recreation  for  persons 
of  birth  and  distinction,”  and  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  characteristic  of  the  sport 

that  it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  the  in¬ 
vincible  spirit  of  those  little  animals.” 
The  writer  neglected  to  add  that  it  was 
as  ample  a  testimony  to  the  invincible 
brutality  of  the  persons  of  birth  and  dis¬ 
tinction  who  could  patronise  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  bet  thousands  upon  the  issue. 
Crabbe  has  detailed  the  particulars  of  the 
conflict  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  no 
prose  description  could  surpass,  and  with 
a  power  which  prose  could  hardly  rival, 
though  hia  scene  is  laid  in  a  low  publio- 
house  instead  of  a  cock-pit  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  spectators  are  peasants 
mstead  of  peers : 

“  Here  his  poor  bird  the  inhuman  cocker 
brings, 

Anna  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden 
winga ; 

On  spicy  food  the  impatient  sj^t  feeds, 
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And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds.  \ 
Struck  through  his  brain,  deprired  of  both  | 
bis  eyes,  j 

The  Tanqui^ed  bird  must  combat  till  he 
dies —  I 

Must  faintly  peck  at  his  yictorious  foe,  I 

And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow.  | 

When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  j 
plumes,  I 

For  other  deaths  the  blood-stained  arms  as-  , 
sumes, 

And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  | 
stake,  I 

And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake.”  ! 

As  vices  usually  go  in  clusters,  so  in  this  ' 
amusement  cruelty,  gambling,  and  curses 
meet  together — cruelty  which  tortures  the  , 
animal  w'orld,  gambling  which  inflicts  min  I 
upon  fellow-men,  curses  which  strike  at  ' 
Omnipotence  himself.  The  compiler,  who  ^ 
called  it  a  recreation  for  persons  of  birth  ; 
and  distinction,  says  immediately  after  of 
prise-fighting,  that  though  “  it  displayed 
the  dexterity  of  the  persons  engaged  in  ; 
it,  it  was  an  inhuman  sort  of  diversion, 
and  frequently  attended  with  effusion  of ; 
blood.”  In  those  days  a  prize-fight  meant  | 
a  fight  with  swords,  and  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  that  the  combatants 
“  cut  collops  of  flesh  ”  from  one  another 
for  the  gratification  of  the  crowd.  But 
these  gladiators,  at  least,  were  voluntar}' 
victims  and  were  paid  for  their  suffering ; 
and  debasing  as  was  the  sport  both  to  the 
actors  and  the  spectators,  it  was  less  hate¬ 
ful  than  exciting  a  couple  of  fowls  to  peck 
each  other  to  pieces,  and  watching  the 
process  with  fiendish  exultation.  Who 
could  recognize  in  the  eager  attendants 
upon  that  bloody  ring  Shaksneare’s  “  para¬ 
gon  of  animals,  in  action  like  an  angel ! 
in  apprehension  like  a  god  !”  ?  Yet  the  ex¬ 
hibition  itself  was  omy  a  portion  of  the 
eviL  Cruelty  is  the  parent  of  worse 
craeity,  and  the  hardening  process  did  not 
always  stop  at  the  cock-pit.  A  rich  man, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had 
a  favorite  bird  which  had  won  for  him 
several  profitable  matches.  At  last  it  lost, 
and  the  owner  showed  his  gratitude  for 
its  past  services  by  tying  it  to  a  spit  and 
roastiqg  it  alive.  Its  screams  brought 
some  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  house  to 
its  rescue ;  but  the  miscreant  seized  a 
poker  and  declared  he  would  kill  any  per¬ 
son  who  came  between  him  and  his  ven¬ 
geance.  In  the  midst  of  his  imprecations 
he  dropped  down  dead,  suddenly  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker,  to 
urge  if  be  could  the  equitable  petition — 


“  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me.” 

The  sports  of  the  field  come  distinctly 
under  the  denomination  of  cruelty  when 
the  creatures  are  neither  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  they  are  themselves  destructive,  nor 
because  they  are  wanted  for  food.  The 
principle  does  not  affect  the  taking  of 
game,  which  is  an  article  of  diet,  and 
which  can  not  be  killed  more  painlessly 
than  by  shooting.  But  the  question  re¬ 
mains  how  far  we  are  justified  in  seeking 
our  pleasure  in  the  act  of  slaughter  itself. 
M.  Miertsohing,  a  Moravi.an  missionary, 
who  accompanied  Captain  M’Clure’s  Arc¬ 
tic  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  interpreter,  describ^  in  his  journal, 
an  exciting  conflict  with  some  musk-oxen. 
In  reviewing  the  entry  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  he  avows  that  he  read  it  with 
feelings  entirely  different  from  those  with 
which  it  was  penned.  He  was  pained,  in 
the  retrospect,  to  think  tlfat  the  first  man 
npon  which  these  inoffensive  animals  had 
ever  set  eyes  should  send  a  bullet  into 
their  brains  in  token  of  his  dominion  over 
them.  But  at  the  time,  as  he  states,  he 
was  a  hunter  in  heart  and  soul,  and  did 
not  pause  to  reflect.  This,  we  suspect,  is 
the  reason  why  thousands  feel  no  com- 

rninction  at  pursuits  which  a  tender  spirit, 
ike  that  of  Cowper,  regarded  with  aver¬ 
sion.  The  excitement  of  the  chase  drowns 
consideration.  That  the  misgiviif^s  of 
men  less  eager  for  siiort  are  not  the  con- 
>  sequences  of  a  morbid  sensitiveness  is  clear 
when  the  manly  and  practical  mind  of 
Scott  rebelled  against  the  proceeding.  “  I 
;  was  never  quite  at  ease,”  he  said  to  Basil 
i  Hall,  in  conversation,  “  when  1  had  knocked 
down  my  black-cock,  and  going  to  pick 
him  up,  he  cast  back  his  dying  eye  with  a 
j  look  of  reproach.  I  don’t  affect  to  be 
'  more  squeamish  than  my  neighbors,  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  use  never 
'  reconcile*!  me  fully  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
aflTair.  At  all  events,  now  that  I  can  do 
as  I  like  without  fear  or  ridicule,  I  take 
!  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  birds  fly  past 
[  me  unharmed.  I  don’t  carry  this  nietty, 

!  however,  beyond  my  owm  person.”  What- 
,  ever  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  shooting, 

I  angling  with  a  wonii,  or  any  species  of 
live  bait,  is  absolute  atrocity.  “  Leave  a 
'  fourth  part  of  the  w'orm,”  says  a  modern 
w'riter,  “  beyond  the  point  of  the  hook, 

[  as  you  will  thus  affbra  it  mote  room  to 
I  and  ^appear  lively  in  the  .water.” 
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No  more  forcible  argument  could  be 

Emned  in  condemnation  of  the  usage. 

ow  as  the  feeling  of  worms  may  be,  all 
the  protracted  pain  of  which  they  are 
capable  is  drawn  forth  by  a  treatment  for 
M’liich  no  sort  of  apology  can  be  pleaded. 
Boswell  thought  that  nothing  except 
Johnson’s  inflexible  veracity  could  have 
accredited  his  assertion,  that,  as  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  curse  it  because 
it  would  not  lie  still.  Nevertheless  many 
a  boy  raav  be  heard  denouncing  the  worm 
he  is  hooking  for  the  same  offense  as  was 
committed  by  the  eel ;  and  the  child  is 
too  often  in  this  respect  the  father  of  the 
man.  • 

.iVnother  pretense  for  cruelty  is  the 
aversion  we  take  to  some  creatures  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ugly.  This  is  the  common 
reason  for  killing  toails.  Frogs,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unfortunate  family  resemb¬ 
lance,  are  involved  in  the  calamity ;  for 
Pope  says  that  the  only  excuse  he  could 
ever  hear  urged  for  destroying  them  was, 
that  they  were  so  like  toa^.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  creatures  which 
are  naturally  offensive  to  us,  and  if  they 
intrude  into  our  houses,  or  multiply  be¬ 
yond  measure,  we  must  kill  them  if  we 
can  not  drive  them  away.  But  to  massa¬ 
cre  a  toad  when  he  is  crawling  along  a 
path,  merely  because  he  does  not  come  up 
to  our  ideas  of  loveliness,  shows  a  wonder¬ 
ful  indifference  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
sentient  beings.  A  considerate,  not  to 
speak  of  a  gentle,  heart  would  feel  as 
Uncle  Toby  felt  when  he  apostrophized 
the  fly  which  w'as  buzzing  about  him: 
“  Go,  go,  little  fly  ;  there  is  room  enough  in 
the  world  both  for  thee  and  for  me.”  ^at 
(bid’s  cre.atures  should  seem  ugly  to  us, 
when  nothing  in  nature  can  be  ugly,  is 
one  of  our  imperfections  ;  and  instead  of 
fiercely  extirpating  what  we  are  too  ignor¬ 
ant  to  admire,  it  should -be  a  lesson  of 
humility  to  us  that  we  can  not  see  with 
more  understanding  eyes.  It  is  a  libel 
upon  the  Creator  to  condemn  the  image 
in  which  he  has  made  his  creatures,  and 
to  tear  out  their  lives  and  deface  their 
forms  because  they  are  not  fashioned  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  notions  of  beauty. 

Closely  allied  to  cruelty  tow  ards  ugly 
animals  b  the  cruelty  which  arises  from 
what  is  called  antipathy.  Some  people 
h.ave  an  antipathy  to  spiders,  others  to 
cats,  and,  what  shows  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  passion,  the  same  creature 


which  is  the  avereion  of  one  person  is  the 
favorite  of  another.  Antipathy,  in  gen- 
ral,  means  undefined  fear,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
has  pointed  out  in  the  “  Rambler and 
fear  is  always  cruel,  since  it  seeks  its  safety 
in  the  destruction  of  the  object  of  its 
dread.  “  Because  you  are  a  cow'ard, 
must  I  then  die  ?”  Thb  b  the  detestable 
doctrine  which  the  pusillanimous  in  trou¬ 
bled  times  have  onen  applied  to  their 
opponents,  .and  b  a  poor  apology  even 
when  applied  to  brutes.  Men  and  w'omen 
too  should  be  ashamed  to  convert  their 
silly  apprehensions  into  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  an  innoxious  creature,  which 
never  designed  them  any  harm.  Let  them 
grow  wise,  and  let  the  innocent  animals 
live.  To  the  fear  of  antipathy  must  be 
added  the  fear  which  springs  from  super¬ 
stition.  Don  Quixote  repeats  the  legend 
which  avers  that  King  Arthur  did  not 
die,  but  was  turned  into  a  raven ;  “  for 
which  reason,”  continues  the  knight,  “  it 
can  not  be  proved  that  from  that  time  to 
this  an^  Englishman  hath  killed  one  of 
these  birds.”  If  the  raven  ever  enjoyed 
this  charmed  life,  he  has  since  paid  fur  the 
immunity.  Most  of  the  lower  orders  are 
in  haste  to  exterminate  both  ravens  and 
owls,  because  they  imagine  that  the  croak 
of  the  one  and  the  hoot  of  the  other  an¬ 
nounce  some  calamity  past  or  to  come, 
which  is  just  as  if,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  them  of  a  niece  of  ill-fortune, 
they  hoped  to  cancel  the  mischief  by  mur¬ 
dering  the  messenger.  Let  them  be  as 
timid  as  they  please  in  the  dark,  but,  be¬ 
cause  God  has  created  the  owl  to  mouse 
in  the  dusk,  let  them  not  suffer  their  fears 
to  convert  it  into  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and 
imagine  that  the  music  by  which  it  ex¬ 
presses  its  joy  is  harshly  sounding  our 
doom.  Let  them  leave  it  to  gamekeepers 
to  be  the  executioners  of  these  lovely  and 
useful  birds  of  the  night — to  gamekeejters 
who,  if  they  had  their  will,  would  allow 
no  feathered  thing  to  fly  in  the  air  except 
pheasants  and  partridges,  nor  any  quad¬ 
ruped  to  run  upon  the  earth  except  hares 
and  rabbits. 

Another  source  of  cruelty  is  temper. 
When  it  is  remembered  what  a  vast  sum 
of  misery  temper  causes  in  the  world,  how 
many  homes  are  darkened,  and  how  many 
hearts  are  saddened  by  it — when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  its  persecutions  have  not  even 
the  purifying  consequences  of  most  other 
calamities,  inasmuch  as  its  eflects  upon  its 
innocent  victims  are  rather  cankerous 
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than  medicinal — when  we  call  to  mind 
that  a  bright  lace  and  a  bright  disposition 
are  like  sunshine  in  a  house,  and  4  gloomy, 
lowering  countenance  as  depressing  as  an 
arctic  night,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
temper  itself  is  only  another  form  of  cru¬ 
elty,  and  a  very  bad  form  too.  But  it 
also  prompts  a  vast  deal  of  the  cruelty 
which  is  ordinarily  called  by  that  name. 
A  good  groom,  says  Bishop  Berkeley, 
will  rather  stroke  than  strike.  An  ill- 
tempered  man  commonly  strikes  instead 
of  strokes.  The  enormities  which  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  animals  in  fits  of 
rage  are  past  counting  up.  How  have 
dogs  been  lashed  and  kicked,  how  have 
beasts  of  burden  been  whipped  and  spur¬ 
red,  how  have  sheep  and  oxen  been  goaded 
till  their  sides  ran  down  with  gore  !  Often 
the  provocation  was  cmlv  that  the  beast 
did  not  display  more  intelligence  and  en¬ 
durance  than  had  been  given  it  by  God — 
that,  knowing  no  better,  it  had  made  some 
slight  mistake — ^that,  weary  and  foot-sore, 
it  did  not  manifest  the  same  speed  and 
spirit  as  when  fresh  and  untraveled — ofl;en 
only  that  it  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
drunken  master.  There  are  people  indeed 
who  will  plead  passion  as  an  apology  for 
their  violence  ;  but  one  vice  can  never  ex¬ 
tenuate  another,  and  it  will  not  atone  for 
our  cruelty  that  it  had  ill  temper  for  its 
parent.  He  who  reflects  upon  his  own 
mistakes  and  misdoings  will  excuse  the 
fiiult  of  a  dumb  creature  that  has  not  his 
reason  to  direct  it,  and  will  learn  patience 
if  only  in  pity  to  himself.  Man  is  worse 
than  the  most  venomous  reptile  or  the 
most  savage  beast  if  he  maltreats  the 
creatures  which  serve  his  needs,  since  no 
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beast  is  under  equal  obligations  to  the 
animal  world. 

“  The  wolf  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne’er  drunk  her 

milk, 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece ;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E’er  plowed  for  him.” 

With  no  sort  of  conscience  can  we  use 
animals  as  culprits  when  their  sinews  are 
the  very  life  of  ours.  When  we  ride,  we 
sit  upon  the  skin  of  the  pig;  when  we 
walk,  we  tread  upon  the  skin  of  the  bull¬ 
ock  ;  we  wear  the  skin  of  the  kid  upon 
our  hands,  and  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
upon  our  backs.  More  than  half  the 
world  are  human  beings  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  We  eat  the  flesh  of  some  creatures, 
of  some  we  drink  the  milk,  upon  others 
we  are  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  and  if  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to  suffer 
hunger  and  cold,  we  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lous  to  ^void  inflicting  wanton  misery 
upon  the  animals  by  means  of  which  we 
are  warmed  and  fed.  Mr.  Waterton  wit¬ 
nessed  the  annual  ceremony  at  Rome  of 
pronouncing  a  public  benediction  upon 
the  beasts  of  burden.  This  humane 
naturalist  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  bless¬ 
ing  would  insure  them  better  treatment 
from  their  owners.  Whether  or  no  the 
effect  was  what  he  anticipated,  there  is  a 
practical  benediction  which  is  forever 
proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  and  which  shows  itself  in  admiration 
of  the  animal  world  as  the  work  of  God, 
in  sympathy  with  them  as  sentient  beings, 
and  in  gratitude  to  them  as  benefactors 
to  ourselves. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaslne. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  HUNGER  AND  THIRST. 

Huxoeb  is  one  of  the  beneficent  and  chinery  in  action.  It  is  Hunger  which 
terrible  instincts.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  brings  these  stalwart  navvies  together  in 
fire  of  life,  underlying  all  impulses  to  orderly  gangs  to  cut  paths  through  mount- 
labor,  and  moving  man  to  noble  activities  ains,  to  throw  bridges  across  rivers,  to 
by  its  imperious  demands.  Look  where  intersect  the  land  with  the  great  iron- 
we  may,  we  see  it  as  the  motive  power  ways  which  bring  city  into  daily  com- 
which  sets  the  vast  array  of  human  ma-  munication  with  city.  Hunger  is  the  over- 
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seer  of  those  men  erecting  palaces,  prison- 
houses,  barracks,  and  villas.  Hanger  sits 
at  the  loom,  which  with  stealthy  power  is 
weaving  the  wondrous  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  silk.  Hunger  labors  at  the  furnace 
and  the  plow,  coercing  the  native  indol¬ 
ence  of  man  into  strenuous  and  incessant 
activity.  I^et  food  be  abundant  and  easy 
of  access,  and  civilization  becomes  impos¬ 
sible;  for  our  higher  efforts  are  dependent 
on  our  lower  impulses  in  an  indissoluble 
manner.  Nothing  but  the  necessities  of 
food  will  force  man  to  labor,  which  he 
hates,  and  will  always  avoid  when  {)ossi- 
ble.  And  although  this  seems  obvious 
only  when  applied  to  the  laboring  classes, 
it  is  equally  though  less  obviously  true 
when  applied  to  all  other  classes,  for  the 
money  we  all  labor  to  gain  is  nothing  but 
food,  and  the  surplus  of  food,  which  will 
buv  other  men’s  labor. 

tf  in  this  sense  Hunger  is  seen  to  bo  a 
beneficent  instinct,  in  another  sense  it  is 
terrible,  for  when  its  progress  is  un¬ 
checked  it  becomes  a  devouring  flame, 
destroying  all  that  is  noble  in  man,  sub- 
iugating  his  humanity,  and  making  the 
brute  dominant  in  him,  till  finally  life  it¬ 
self  is  extinguished.  Beside  the  picture 
of  the  activities  it  inspires,  we  might  also 
nlace  a  picture  of  the  ferocities  it  evokes. 
Many  an  appalling  story  might  be  cited, 
from  that  of  Ugolino  in  the  lamine-tower, 
to  those  of  wretched  shipwrecked  men 
and  women  who  have  been  impelled  by 
the  madness  of  starvation  to  murder  their 
companions  that  they  might  feed  upon 
their  flesh. 

What  is  this  Hunger — what  its  causes 
and  effect  ?  In  one  sense  we  may  all  be 
said  to  know  what  Hunger  is ;  in  another 
sense  no  man  can  enlighten  us  ;  we  have 
all  felt  it,  but  Science  as  yet  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  any  sufficient  explanation. 
Between  the  gentle  and  agreeable  stimu¬ 
lus  known  as  Appetite,  and  the  agony  of 
Starvation,  there  are  infinite  gradations. 
The  early  stages  are  familiar  even  to  the 
wealthy;  but  only  the  very  poor,  or  those 
who  have  undergone  exceptional  calami¬ 
ties,  such  as  shipwreck  and  the  like,  know 
any  thing  of  the  later  stages.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  even  very  hungry ; 
but  the  terrible  approaches  of  protracted 
hunger  are  exceptional  experiences.  From 
materials  furnished  by  sad  experiences, 
both  familiar  and  exceptional,  1  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  state  the  capital  phenomena 
and  their  causes. 


In  every  living  organism  there  is  an 
incessant  and  reciprocal  activity  of  leaste 
and  repair.  The  living  fifibric  in  the  very 
actions  which  constitute  its  life,  is  mo¬ 
mently  yielding  up  its  particles  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  like  the  coal  which  is  burned  in  the 
furnace ;  so  much  coal  to  so  much  heat, 
so  much  waste  of  tissue  to  so  much  vital 
activity.  You  can  not  wink  your  eye, 
move  your  finger,  or  think  a  thought,  but 
some  minute  particle  of  your  substance 
must  be  sacrificed  in  doing  so.  Unless 
the  coal  which  is  burning  be  from  time  to 
time  replaced,  the  fire  soon  smoulders, 
and  finally  goes  out ;  unless  the  substance 
of  your  body  which  is  wasting  be  from 
time  to  time  furnished  with  fresh  food, 
life  flickers,  and  at  length  becomes  extinct. 
Hunger  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  us  to 
replenish  the  empty  furnace.  But  al¬ 
though  the  want  of  food,  necessary  to 
repair  the  w'aste  of  life,  is  the  primary’ 
cause  of  Hunger,  it  does  not,  as  is  often 
erroneously  stated,  in  itself  constitute 
Hunger.  The  absence  of  necessary  food 
causes  the  sensation,  but  it  is  not  itself 
the  sensation.  Food  may  be  absent  with¬ 
out  any  sensation,  such  as  we  express  by 
the  word  Hunger,  being  felt ;  as  in  the 
case  of  insane  people,  who  frequentljr  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  prolonged  abstinence 
from  food,  without  any  hungry  cravings ; 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  familiar  to  us 
all  how  any  violent  emotion  of  grief  or 
joy  will  completely  destroy,  not  only  the 
sense  of  Hunger,  but  our  possibility  of 
even  swallowing  the  food  wliich  an  hour 
before  was  cravingly  desired.  Further, 
it  is  known  that  the  feeling  of  Hunger 
may  be  allayed  by  opium,  tobacco,  or  even 
by  inorganic  substances  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  although  none  of  these  can 
supply  the  deficiency  of  food.  Want  of 
food  IS  therefore  the  primary,  but  not  the 
proximate,  cause  of  Hunger.  I  am  using 
the  word  Hunger  in  its  popular  sense 
here,  as  indicating  that  specific  sensation 
which  impels  us  to  eat ;  when  the  subject 
has  been  more  fully  unfolded,  the  reader 
will  see  how  far  this  popular  sense  of  the 
word  is  applicable  to  all  the  phenomena. 

We  can  now  understand  why  Hunger 
should  recur  periodically,  and  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  in  proportion  to  the  demands  oF 
nutrition.  Young  animals  demand  food 
more  frequently  than  the  adult;  birds 
and  mammalia  more  frequently  than  rep¬ 
tiles  and  fishes.  A  lethargic  boa-constric¬ 
tor  will  only  feed  about  once  a  month,  a. 
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lively  rabbit  twenty  times  a  day.  Tem¬ 
perature  has  also  its  influence  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  recurrence :  cold  excites 
the  appetite  of  warm-blooded  animals,  but 
diminishes  that  of  the  cold-blooded,  the 
majority  of  which  cease  to  take  any  food 
at  the  temperature  of  freezing.  Those 
warm-blooded  animals  which  present  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  “winter  sleep,” 
resemble  the  cold-blooded  animals  in  this 
respect ;  during  hybernation  thej^  need 
no  food,  because  almost  all  the  vital  ac¬ 
tions  are  suspended.  It  is  found  that,  at 
this  temperature  of  freezing,  even  diges¬ 
tion  is  suspended.  Hunter  ted  lizards  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  and  from 
time  to  time  opened  them,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  any  indications  of  digestion  having 
gone  on ;  and  when  spring  returned,  those 
lizards  which  were  still  living,  vomited 
the  food  which  they  had  retained  undi¬ 
gested  in  their  stomachs  during  the 
whole  winter.* 

Besides  the  usual  conditions  of  recurring 
appetite,  there  are  some  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  depending  on  peculiarities  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  on  certain  states  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  ITius  during  convalescence  after 
some  maladies,  especially  fevers,  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  almost  incessant;  and  Admiral 
liyron  relates  that,  after  suffering  from  a 
month’s  starvation  during  a  shipwreck, 
he  and  his  companions,  when  on  shore, 
were  not  content  with  gorging  themselves 
while  at  table,  but  filled  their  pockets  that 
they  might  eat  during  the  intervals  of 
meals.  In  certain  diseases  there  is  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  food  which  no  supplies  allay ;  but 
of  this  we  need  not  speak  here. 

The  animal  body  is  often  compared  with 
a  steam-engine,  of  which  the  food  is  the  j 
ftid  in  the  furnace,  furnishing  the  motor 
power.  As  an  illustration,  this  may  be 
acceptable  enough,  but,  like  many  other 
illustrations,  it  is  often  accepted  as  if  it 
were  a  real  analogy,  a  true  expression  of 
the  facts.  As  an  analogy,  its  failure  is 
eonspicuous.  No  engine  burns  its  own 
■Hubstance  as  fuel :  its  motor  power  is  all 
<lerived  from  the  coke  M’hich  is  burning 
in  the  furnace,  and  is  in  direct  constant 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  coke  con¬ 
sumed  ;  when  the  coke  is  exhausted,  the 
■engine  stops.  But  every  organism  con- 
aumes  its  own  body:  it  does  not  bum 
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I  food,  but  tissue.  The  fervid  wheels  of 
life  were  made  out  of  food,  and  in  their 
action  motor  power  is  evolved.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  organism  and  the 
mechanism  is  this  :  the  production  of  beat 
in  the  orgunism  is  not  the  cause  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  the  reatiU  of  it ;  whereas  in  the 
mechanism  the  activity  originates  in  and 
is  sustained  by  the  heat.  Remove  the 
coals  which  generate  the  steam,  and  you 
immediately  arrest  the  action  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  ;  but  long  after  all  the  food  has 
disappeared,  and  become  transformed  into 
the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  living  fabric, 
the  organism  continues  to  manifest  all  the 
powers  which  it  manifested  before.  There 
18  of  course  a  limit  to  this  continuance, 
inasmuch  as  vital  activity  is  dependent  on 
the  destruction  of  tissue.  The  man  who 
takes  no  food  lives  like  a  spendthrift  on 
his  capital,  and  can  not  survive  his  capital. 
He  is  observed  to  get  thin,  pale,  and  fee¬ 
ble,  because  he  is  spending  w’ithont  re¬ 
plenishing  his  coffers ;  he  is  gradually  tm- 
poverishing  himself  Wcause  life  is  waste ; 
for  life  moves  along  the  stepping-stones 
of  change,  and  change  is  death. 

If  we  examine  the  blood  of  a  starving 
man,  we  shall  And  its  elementary  compo¬ 
sition  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  man  in  his  healthy  state,  but  the 
proportions  of  that  composition  will  be 
greatly  altered  ;  the  globules — which  may 
be  denominated  the  nutritive  solids  of  the 
blood — are  much  diminished  in  quantity, 
the  inorganic  constituents,  which  are  the 
products  of  destroyed  tissues,  much  in¬ 
creased.  In  fact,  these  inorganic  pro¬ 
ducts,  like  the  pawn-tickets  found  in  the 
spendthrift’s  desk,  are  signifleant  of  the 
extravagance  and  the  poverty  which  point 
to  ruin. 

We  can  not  say  how  long  such  a  spend¬ 
thrift  life  may  continue,  because  time  has 
no  definite  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
starvation ;  these  depend  on  certain  spe¬ 
cific  changes  going  on  in  the  body,  which 
may  occur  with  indeflnite  rapidity.  Within 
the  same  period  of  time  tlie  whole  cycle 
of  change  necessary  for  destruction  may 
have  completed  itself,  or  only  a  few  of  the 
stages  in  this  cycle  may  have  been  gone 
through;  a  man  under  certain  conditions 
will  not  survive  six  days’  fasting,  and 
under  other  conditions  he  will  survive  six 
weeks.  But  if  we  can  not  with  any  pre¬ 
cision  say  how  long  starvation  will  be  in 
effecting  its  fatal  end,  we  can  say  how 
much  waste  is  fatal.  From  the  celebrated 
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experiments  of  Chossat  on  Inanition,*  it 
appears  that  death  arrives  whenever  the 
waste  reaches  an  average  proportion  of 
0.4.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  an  animal 
to  weigh  100  lb.,  it  will  succumb  when  its 
Aveight  is  reduced  to  60  lb.  Death  may 
of  course  ensue  before  that  point  is  reached, 
but  not  be  prolonged  after  it.  The  ave¬ 
rage  loss  which  can  be  sustained  is  40 
per  cent ;  sometimes  the  loss  is  greater, 
e.specially  if  the  animal  be  very  fat ;  thus 
in  the  Tninsactiom  oftheLimmn  Society, 
a  case  is  reported  of  a  fat  pig  which  was 
buried  under  thirty  feet  of  chalk  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  days;  his  weight  fell 
in  that  period  no  less  than  75  per  cent. 
Curiously  enough,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
was  just  said  respecting  time  not  being 
an  index,  fishes  and  reptiles  were  found 
by  Chossat  to  perish  at  precisely  the  same 
limit  of  weight  as  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  they  required  a  period  three-and- 
twenty  times  as  long  to  do  it  in :  thus  if 
the  experiment  be  performed  of  starv-ing 
a  bird  and  a  frog  during  the  w’arm  weather, 
.although  both  will  perish  when  their  loss 
of  weight  reaches  40  per  cent,  the  one 
will  not  survive  a  week,  the  other  will 
survive  three-and-twenty  weeks. 

Having  clearly  fixed  these  principles, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  many  re¬ 
markable  cases  oiprolonged  fasting  which 
appeal  to  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and 
which  find  a  place  even  in  very  grave 
treatises,  as  Avell  as  in  the  less  critical  col¬ 
umns  of  newspajicrs.  Are  we  to  believe 
these  marvels  or  reject  them  ?  and  on 
what  grounds  are  we  justified  in  rejecting 
them  ?  Such  questions  the  reader  will 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  answer  ;  .and 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  formation 
of  a  definite  and  philosophical  judgment, 
I  will  state  some  of  the  most  striking  cases 
on  record,  and  the  physiological  principles 
implied  in  them. 

Tbe  human  body  is  in  many  respects  so 
diflerent  from  that  of  animals,  especially 
in  its  complexity,  that  we  can  draw  no 
very  accurate  conclusion  from  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  enduring  abstinence  ;  but  after  all, 
the  differences  will  only  be  differences  of 
degree,  and  the  same  physiological  laws 
must  regulate  both,  so  that  we  may  be 
certain  of  the  effect  of  abstinence  on  man 
not  being  essentially  dissimilar  to  that  on 
all  other  warm-blooded  animals.  Let  us 


•  Chossat  :  Reckerthts  Fxperimentales  wr  (Inan¬ 
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therefore,  first  see  how  the  case  stands 
with  animals.  The  experiments  of  Pommer 
establish  that  carnivorous  animals  resist 
starvation  longer  than  the  herbivorous ; 
birds  of  prey  longer  than  birds  feeding 
on  seeds  and  fruits.  I  think  we  might  d 
priori  have  deduced  this  conclusioti  from 
the  known  differences  in  the  intervals  of 
recurring  hunger,  and  in  the  different 
miantities  of  food  eaten  by  the  two  classes. 
The  carnivorous  animal  eats  voraciously 
when  food  is  within  reach,  but  having 
satisfied  his  appetite,  he  remains  several 
hours  before  again  feeling  hungry ;  and  in 
a  state  of  nature  the  intervals  between  his 
meals  are  necessarily  variable,  and  often 
much  prolonged,  because  his  food  is  neither 
abundant  nor  easy  of  access.  The  herbiv¬ 
orous  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his 
food  constantly  within  reach,  and  is  almost 
always  eating,  because  an  enormous 
amount  of  vegetable  food  is  needed  to 
furnish  him  with  sustenance.  The  lion, 
or  the  cat,  becomes  inured  to  long  absti¬ 
nence  ;  the  rabbit  or  the  cow  scarcely 
knows  the  feeling.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  one  will  better  endure  long  fast¬ 
ing  than  the  other.  Chossat’s  experiments 
on  eight-and-forty  birds  and  animals  show 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  exceeded 
nine  d.ays  and  a  half — the  maximum  being 
twenty  days  and  a  half,  the  minimum  a 
little  more  than  two  days.  The  young 
always  die  first,  the  adult  oefore  the  aged  : 
this  is  true  of  men  as  of  animals.  Some 
of  the  simpler  animals  exhibit  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance.  Liitreille  pinned  a 
spider  to  a  cork,  and  after  four  months 
found  it  still  alive.  Baker  kept  a  stag- 
beetle  three  years  in  a  box  without  food, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  flew  away. 
Muller  relates  that  a  scorpion  sot  only 
survived  the  voyage  from  Africa  to  Hol¬ 
land,  but  continuetl  without  food  for  nine 
months  afterwards.  Rondelet  kept  a  fish 
three  years  without  food,  and  Rudolph!  a 
Proteus  angtiineus  five  years !  Snakes, 
we  know,  live  for  many  months  without 
eating ;  and  Redi  found  that  a  seal  lived, 
out  of  water,  and  without  food,  four 
weeks.  In  these  cases,  except  the  fish 
kept  by  Rondelet,  the  animals  were  qui¬ 
escent,  and  did  not  waste  their  substance 
by  the  ordinary  activities ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fish,  some  doubts  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  whether  it  did  not  find  worms 
and  larA'a5  in  the  Water. 

Passing  from  animals  to  man,  we  find 
that  death  arrives  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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da^  of  total  abstinence  from  food  and  I 
drink.  But  this  is  a  general  statement  to  ; 
which  various  exceptions  ma^  be  named,  j 
Much  depends  on  the  peculiar  constitu* 
tion  of  the  individual,  his  age,  health,  and 
other  conditions.  Some  die  on  the  second 
and  third  days ;  others  survive  till  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  even  sixteenth  days. 
Again,  considerable  differences  will  result 
from  the  different  situations  in  which  the  , 
men  are  placed — such  as  those  of  quie¬ 
scence  or  activity,  of  temperature,  moist- : 
ure,  etc. 

The  examples  of  protracted  fasting  re- ' 
corded  are,  as  usual,  deficient  for  the  most 
part  in  that  rigorous  authenticity  which  ; 
IS  demanded  by  science ;  many  of  them  ! 
are  obviously  fabulous  exaggerations.  M. ' 
Berard  has  borrowed  the  following  from 
Haller,  adding  some  cases  which  came 
under  his  own  knowledge.  I  give  them 
as  specimens,  not  as  data :  ; 

I 

“A  young  girl,  ashamed  to  confess  her  po¬ 
verty,  went  without  food  for  seventy -eight  days,  | 
during  which  she  only  sucked  lemons.  j 

“Another  woman  of  the  same  place  remained  ; 
four  months  without  food,  and  another  fasted  a  i 
whole  year. 

“  Haller  reports  two  other  cases  of  fasting  for 
three  and  four  years.  j 

“  Mackenzie  reports  in  the  Philo$ophieal ' 
Tramactiona,  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  had  | 
lock-jaw  for  eighteen  years,  and  had  taken  no 
food  during  four  years. 

“A  Scotch  woman  is  reported  in  the  Philo-  j 
m^icnl  Tranaartiona^  vol.  Ixvii.,  to  have  lived  | 
eight  years  without  taking  any  thing  except  a  I 
little  water  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I 

“  A  case  of  fasting  for  ten  years  is  celebrat-  ^ 
ed  in  many  works.  Fabrice  de  Hilden,  who  I 
took  precautions  against  deception,  says  that  ^ 
Eva  Flegen  neither  ate  nor  drank  during  six  i 
years.  j 

“  But  all  these  stories  are  surpassed  by  that 
of  a  woman  who  remained  fifty  years  without 
food ;  it  is  added,  however,  that  she  sometimes 
took  skimmed  milk.’’ 

“Admitting,”  says  M.  Berard,  “that  there 
has  been  deception  in  some  of  these  cases,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  marvdous  has  presided 
over  the  narration  of  others,  we  can  not  refuse 
to  believe  that  some  are  authentic.  Every  year 
such  cases  are  registered.  In  1836,  M.  Lavigne 
invited  me  to  visit  a  woman  of  fifty-two,  who, 
after  having  reduced  herself  to  a  glass  of  milk 
daily  during  eighteen  months,  had  taken  noth- ' 
ing  in  the  ^pe  of  food  or  drink  during  the  last ' 
five  months.  In  1889,  M.  Parizot  communi- 1 
Gated  to  me  the  fitet  of  a  girl  at  Marcilly  who  ! 
had  taken  no  solid  nutriment  for  six  years,  j 
and  for  the  last  five  years  no  liquid  or  solid.  ! 
In  1838,  M.  Plongeau  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  j 
be  had  seen  a  woman  at  Ayrens,  aged  eight- 1 


and-forty,  who  during  the  last  eight  years  had 
received  no  nourishment  whatever.”* 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  so  learned 
a  physiologist  as  M.  Berard  recording 
such  cases,  and  trying  to  explain  them. 
The  possibility  of  deception  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  so  great,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
reject  almost  every  one  of  these  cases 
rather  than  reject  all  physiological  teaoh- 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  the  cases  which  are  repeated 
by  modem  writers  with  confidence.  J anet 
McLeod,  after  epilepsy  and  fever,  remained 
five  years  in  bed,  »ddom  apeaking^  and 
receiving  food  only  by  constraint.  At 
length  she  obstinately  refused  all  susten¬ 
ance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  them  open  tw'o  of  her 
teeth  were  broken.  A  small  quantity  of 
liquid  was  introduced  by  the  aperture^ 
none  of  which  she  swallowed,  and  dough 
made  of  oatmeal  was  likewise  rejected. 

slept  much,  and  her  head  was  bent 
down  on  her  breast.  In  this  deplorable 
state  she  continued  four  years,  without 
her  relatives  being  aware  of  her  receiving 
any  aliment  except  a  little  water ;  but 
after  a  longer  interval  she  revived,  and 
subsbted  on  crumbs  of  bread  with  milk, 
or  water  sucked  from  her  hand. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  two  facts  of 
Janet’s  seldom  speaking  and  sleeping 
much,  because,  sup|)08ing  the  case  to  be 
true,  they  materially  affect  the  question. 
In  a  state  of  such  quiescence  as  is  here  im¬ 
plied,  the  waste  of  the  body  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  consequently  the 
need  of  food  would  be  minimized.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  present  state  of  Physiology, 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that 
some  deception  or  exaggeration,  not  now 
ascertainable,  is  at  the  Attorn  of  this  as 
of  all  similar  cases  ;  and  until  a  case  free 
from  all  suspicion  shall  have  been  produced 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Science,  we  are 
bound  to  deny  the  probability  of  such 
stories ;  rince  that  which  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  shows  to  be  in  itself  contradictory, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  possible, 
must  necessarily  have  the  highest  impro¬ 
bability,  and  can  only  be  accepted  on  the 
most  rigorous  evidence.  Either  we  must 
give  up  our  Physiology  altogether,  or  we 
must  reject  these  stories. 


*  Bkraro  :  Comra  da  Phyaioiagia,  1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  638. 
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For  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  several 
of  the  reported  cases  of  long  fiistinj^  have 
been  subsequently  proved  to  be  impos¬ 
tures,  and  this  naturally  throws  a  suspicion 
over  all  similar  cases.  On  the  other  nand, 
physiological  laws,  established  by  induc¬ 
tion  from  thousands  of  facts  tested  in 
every  variety  of  method,  pronounce  these 
cases  to  be  not  possible ;  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  inductions  should  be 
wrong,  or  that  some  imposture  or  exag¬ 
geration  should  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
narrated  marvels  ?  There  can  not  be  a 
moments  hesitation  as  to  which  alternative 
we  must  accept ;  but  the  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  desire  a  clear  conception  of  the 
physiological  contradictions  whi(A  I  have 
asserted  to  be  implied  in  these  marvetous 
narratives — the  more  so  as  many  profess¬ 
ed  physiologists  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  tliem. 

Supposing  the  tcoftte  of  the  body  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  perfect 
quiescence  in  which  the  patients  remained, 
w'e  must  still  bear  in  mind  that  this  dimin¬ 
ution  is  not  total  arrest  of  waste.  The 
patient  scarcely  moves,  seldom  speaks, 
and  sleeps  much,  ^'ery  little  destruction 
of  tissue  will  take  place,  compared  with  | 
the  amount  destroyed  by  the  same  person 
in  ordinary  activity,  and  very  little  food  j 
M’ill  be  needed  to  repair  such  waste  ;  but  j 
although  comparatively  small  the  amount 
of  waste  will  be  absolutely  large  ;  w'e.can 
not  say  how  large  it  will  be,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  must  be  large.  Let  us  fix  our 
attention  on  only  two  sources  of  this  waste, 
and  the  proof  will  be  evident.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  heat  is  only  possible 
through  a  large  amount  of  chemical  change 
going  on  in  the  organism  ;  it  is  produced 
by  “  direct  combustion,”  (according  to 
the  chemical  school  of  physiologists,)  by 
**  the  disengagement  of  heat  in  chemical 
compositions  and  decompositions,”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  another  school,)  and  according 
to  all  schools  the  high  temperature  of  the 
body  depends  on  organic  processes,  which 
necessarily  imply  waste  of  tissue.  The 
warmth  of  the  bed  in  which  the  patient 
lies  is  not  sufticient  to  preserve  her  tem¬ 
perature  at  its  proper  height ;  she  must 
burn  her  own  substance  to  keep  up  her 
animal  heat ;  and  when  we  thinh  of  the 
high  degree  of  temperature  maintained 
during  a  period  of  tour  years,  solely  by 
the  combustion  of  the  body  itself,  we  shall 
see  at  once  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any 


organism,  during  so  long  a  period,  could 
sustain  such  waste  without  repair.  Here, 

I  then,  is  the  dilemma :  either  Janet  M‘Leod 
'  did  maintain  the  ordin.ary  temperature  of 
^  the  body  during  these  four  years,  in  which 
I  case  she  must  have  destroyed  more  tissue 
I  to  produce  that  heat  than  she  could  have 
haa  ori^nally ;  or  she  did  not  maintain 
i  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  which  case 
j  she  would  have  died  from  the  very  want 
:  of  this  animal  heat,  since  all  organisms 
!  peris'i  when  their  normal  temperature  is 
i  oijngiderably  lowered. 

I  '  Let  ns  DOW  consider  the  second  source 
of  waste.  Janet  breathed  during  these 
four  years  ;  gently,  we  may  suppose,  and 
I  with  no  deep  insffirations,  yet  constantly, 
day  and  night  w'ithout  interruption.  N ow', 
what  does  this  breathing  depend  on  ?  It 
depends  on  the  constant  interchange  be¬ 
tween  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  air.  U nless  there  were  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  no  exchange  could  take 
place,  no  breathing  could  be  effected. 
Every  moment,  therefore,  some  small  por¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  replaced  by  oxvgen. 
Whence  came  this  carbonic  acid  ?  tVom 
destruction  of  tissue.  Directly,  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  carbonic  acid  was  produced  in  the 
act  of  waste.  Its  presence  implies  waste, 
and  the  act  of  breathing  implies  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  of  such  waste.  That  this  is  no 
hypothesis,  but  the  simple  expression  of  the 
facts,  every  physiologist  knows.  It  may 
be  rendered  generally  intelligible  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  what  is  observed  by  the  hyber- 
I  nating  animals.  The  dormouse  begins  its 
winter  sleep  well  clothed  with  fat.  It 
never  moves  for  months ;  its  respiration 
is  slow  and  feeble,  but  it  does  breathe,  and 
the  waste  of  its  &t,  which  this  breathing 
causes,  is  very  noticeable  at  the  close  of 
winter.  Now,  if  we  suppose  Janet  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  “  suspended  vital¬ 
ity  ”  analogous  to  that  of  tne  dormouse, 
we  shall  still  have  to  admit  that  her 
breathing  alone  would  gradually  waste 
her  substance ;  and  however  slow  that 
waste  may  be  supposed,  it  can  not  have 
been  such  that  four  years  would  not  have 
exhausted  the  whole  body.  Every  time 
she  moved  in  bed,  every  time  she  spoke, 
every  time  she  raised  her  hand,  the  rate  of 
waste  will  be  accelerated.  It  is  found  that 
a  slug  kept  without  food  loses  one  eleventh 
of  its  weight  in  mx  weeks.  We  can  not  ad¬ 
mit  that,  even  in  a  bed-ridden  girl,  the  vital 
activity  would  be  slower  than  in  a  slug  ; 
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and  we  know  from  Choaaat’s  experiments  wreck,  or  siege,  will  inevitably  perish 
that  the  loss  of  four  tenths  of  weight  de-  unless  the  allowance  be  increased,  just  as 
stroys  all  animals.  .  .  if  they  had  received  no  food  at  all,  only 

From  these  general  considerations,  they  will  be  longer  before  they  succumb. 
W’hich  might  be  multiplied,  I  affirm  that.  An  important  lesson  is  contained  in  this 
unless  all  Physiology  is  a  delusion,  the  fact,  and  one  which  should  never  be  for- 
marvelous  stories  of  four  years’  fasting,  gotten  in  the  management  of  prisons, 
and  the  like,  are  impostures ;  and  the  schools,  or  work-houses, 
affirmation  is  strengthened  by  all  the  cases  Terrible  are  the  aspects  of  star\’ing 
we  know  in  which  the  motive  and  possi-  men  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  know 
bility  of  deception  are  eliminated.  Thus  these  aspects,  lest  we  be  the  dupes  of 
when  men  have  voluntarily  starved  them-  j  impostors,  or  confound  the  truly  wretched 
selves  to  death,  they  have  never  survived  with  the  professional  mendicant.  Tlie 
three  months.  Graoid,  who  murderf^i  his  '  first  noticeable  point  is  the  excessive  thin- 
wife,  starved  himself  in  the  prison  of!  ness  of  starving  men,  whieh  is  not  the 
Toulouse,  and  expired  on  the  sixty-third  j  leanness  of  lean  men,  but  manifests  itself 
day,  during  which  time  he  drank  water,  1  as  unmistakable  emaciation.  The  face  is 
and  occasionally  ate  a  little.  The  religious  j  always  Ih’idly  pale,  the  cheeks  are  sunken, 
enthusiast,  whom  Dr.  Willan  refers  to,  i  the  eyes— oh  !  what  an  expression  in  the 
lived  only  two  months,  althou^  he  occa- !  eyes !  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
tdonally  sucked  an  orange.  They  only  '  have  once  seen  it :  all  the  vitality  of  the 
survived  thus  long,  because  in  abstaining  i  body  seems  centred  there,  in  feverish 
from  solid  food,  they  did  not  also  abstain  j  brightness ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the 
from  liquid.  Life  is  considerably  prolong- 1  eye  is  fixed  in  a  wild  stare  which  is  never 
ed  if  liquid  be  taken.  Redi  found  that  j  vailed  by  the  winking  lids.  All  move- 
birds  kept  without  water  as  well  as  food  i  ments  of  the  body  are  slow  and  difficult : 
lived  only  nine  days ;  those  to  whom  he  the  hand  trembles ;  the  voice  is  feeble ; 
gave  water  lived  twenty  days.*  I  can  intelligence  seems  gone ;  the  wretched 
not,  however,  agree  with  those  physiolo-  sufferers,  when  asked  what  they  feel,  have 
gists  who,  like  Burdach  and  Berard,  attri-  but  one  answer  :  “We  are  Hungry.” 
bute  this  sustaining  power  of  water  to*  There  is  one  remarkable  fact  with  refer- 
the  organic  particles  suspended  in  it;  ence  to  starvation  which  may  here  be 
because  such  an  amount  must  necessarily  !  noted,  and  that  is  the  resistance  <mposed 
be  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  loss  of  |  by  the  nervous  substance  to  the  effects  of 
an  organism  whose  waste  is  rapid  ;  and  i  emaciation.  Instead  of  being  the  first  to 
we  must  remember  that  an  animal  dies  I  suffer  from  deficient  food,  as  its  complex- 
of  Thirst  even  more  rapidly  than  of  Hun-  i  ity  and  the  lateness  of  its  appearance  in 
ger  :  so  that  when  water  is  withheld,  the  !  the  animal  series  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
death  is  hastened  by  the  complication  of  j  the  nervous  tissue  is  the  last  affected, 
two  causes.  Now  Janet  M’Leod,  and  '  From  the  experiments  of  Chossat  we 
other  persons  said  to  have  lived  without  >  learn  that,  in  100  parts,  93  were  lost  of 
food  or  drink,  were  under  the  pressure  of  i  fat,  62  of  the  liver,  42  of  the  muscle,  16 
these  two  causes,  and  sustained  that  pres- 1  of  the  bones,  and  only  two  of  the  nerve- 
sure,  we  are  told,  four  years !  i  substance,  by  the  time  starvation  has 

We  are  thus  forced  to  reject  all  narra-  terminated  in  death.  The  idea  of  our 
tives  of  absolute  fasting  prolonged  over  solid  bones,  principally  composed  of  inor- 
three  months ;  and  having  considered  the  ganic  matter,  losing  eight  times  as  much 
effects  of  total  abstinence,  wo  may  now  as  our  semi-liquid  nerves,  which  are  so 
inquire  into  the  effects  of  partial  abstin-  predominantly  organic  in  their  structure, 
ence.  An  animal  deprived  of  food  per-  j  will  seem  very  paradoxical ;  and  the  para- 
ishes  wherever  its  loss  of  weight  reaves  j  dox  is  increased  when  we  learn  that,  in 
a  certain  point ;  and,  curiously  enough,  i  Bpit«  of  fat  being  beyond  all  proportion 
intu^Ucienctf  of  food  causes  death  at  pre- 1  the  most  destructible  tissue  in  the  body, 
cisely  the  same  point,  that  is,  as  soon  as ;  Von  Bibra  finds  the  fat  in  the  brain 
the  original  weight  is  reduced  to  six  tenths,  i  scarcely  affected  in  starvation,  although 
Men,  werefore,  reduced  to  an  insufficient  |  the  fat  in  the  muscles  has  been  greatly 
allowance,  whether  from  famine,  ship- 1  wasted.*  It  is  this  which  enables  us  to 

*  Rkdi  :  Omrvtmioni  intorno  oyb*  ammaU  virenti.  |  *  Cakstatt:  Jahresbericht,  1864,  p.  119. 
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explain  the  sleeplessness  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mus  suffering  from  hunger.  A  starving 
man  has  been  known  to  remain  seven 
days  and  nights  without  sleep.  This 
nervous  excitability,  which  oflen  manifests 
itself  as  delirium,  probably  arises  from 
the  disengagement  of  the  brain  from  those 
organic  activities  which  in  the  normal  state 
call  so  largely  on  its  energies ;  for,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavor^  to  show,  the 
energies  of  the  brain  are  not  ex]>ended 
only  on  intelligence  and  emotion,  but 
likewise,  and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  locomotion. 
Considering  the  brain  as  a  center  or  foun¬ 
tain  of  influence,  we  may  detect  three 
streams  in  which  the  influence  flows — a 
nutritive  stream,  a  locomotive  stream,  and 
a  sensitive  stream.  If  the  demand  from 
the  nutritive  stream  be  large,  the  supply 
to  the  sensitive  and  locomotive  streams 
will  be  proportionately  reduced.  Deep 
thought  or  anxiety  disturbs  the  digestion 
and  circulation;  violent  and  protracted 
exercise  amounting  to  fatigue,  incapaci¬ 
tates  for  thinking  ;  the  habitually  trained 
athlete  is  nearly  an  idiot,  the  over-eater 
little  better.  When,  therefore,  a  man  is 
starving,  the  amount  of  nervous  activity 
usually  expended  on  his  nutritive  system 
is  disengaged,  and  as  his  feebleness  dimin¬ 
ishes  his  muscular  activity,  the  amount  of 
nervous  influence  usually  expended  on  lo¬ 
comotion  is  reduced,  leaving  the  brain 
wdth  all  this  surplus  activity  to  prey  upon 
itself :  sleeplessness  and  madness  naturally 
result. 

Respecting  the  agonies  endured  by 
starving  men,  we  have  little  accurate 
information.  When  those  who  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  horrors  of  starvation  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  attempt  to  recount  them, 
the^  can  not  do  more  than  n_ve  vague 
indications ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  describe  than  the  sensations  of 
the  alimentarv  canal,  even  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  sensation  ;  and  how’  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  describe  them  when  past,  may 
be  conceived  by  any  one  who  attempts  to 
do  so  in  his  own  case.  Most  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives  we  have,  are  recorded  by  men 
little  accustomed  to  analyze  their  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  we  must  be  content  to  fix  our 
attention  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
these  narratives.  From  these  cases  two 
may  be  selected. 

Goldsmith  says  that  the  captain  of  a 
wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  “  he  was 
the  only  person  who  had  not  lost  his 


senses  when  they  received  accidental 
relief.  He  assurea  me  his  pains  at  first 
were  so  great  as  to  be  often  tempted 
to  eat  a  part  of  the  men  who  died,  and 
W'hich  the  rest  of  his  crew  actually  lived 
upon.  He  said  that,  during  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  this  paroxysm,  he  found  his  pains 
insupportable,  and  was  desirous  at  one 
time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he 
thought  inevitable.  But  his  pains  grad- 
vally  ceased  after  the  sixth  day,  (for  they 
had  w’ater  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them 
alive  so  long,)  and  then  he  was  in  a  state 
rather  of  languor  than  desire ;  nor  did  he 
much  wish  for  food  except  when  he  saw 
others  eating.  The  latter  part  of  the 
time  when  his  health  was  almost  destroy¬ 
ed,  a  thousand  strange  images  rose  upon 
his  mind,  and  every  one  of  his  senses 
began  to  bring  him  wrong  information. 
When  he  was  presented  with  food  by  the 
ship's  company  that  took  him  up,  he  could 
not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing  instead 
of  desire  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four 
days  that  his  stomach  was  brought  to  its 
natural  tone,  when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  sort  of  canine 
eagerness.”* 

The  next  case  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  being  the  daily  record  of  a  man  who 
voluntarily  starved  himseH'.  He  was  a 
merchant,  whose  losses  so  preyed  upon 
his  mind  that  be  resolved  on  suicide  ;  and 
after  roaming  about  the  country  from  the 
12th  to  the  IStli  of  September,  1818,  dug 
himself  a  grave  in  the  wood,  and  remained 
there  till  the  3d  of  October,  when  he 
was  found,  still  living,  by  an  innkeeper. 
Hufeland,  w’ho  records  the  case,  says  that, 
after  an  abstinence  of  eighteen  days,  the 
man  still  breathed,  but  expired  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  little  bouillon  had  been 
forced  down  his  throat.  On  his  person 
the^  found  a  diary,  written  in  pencil,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

Sept.  16. — The  generous  philanthropist  who 
may  find  my  corpse  is  requested  to  bury  it,  and 
to  repay  himself  for  the  trouble  by  my  clothes, 
my  purse,  my  pocket-book,  and  knife.  I  have 
not  committ^  suicide,  but  I  die  of  starvation, 
because  bad  men  have  deprived  me  of  my  for¬ 
tune,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  burden  on  my 
friends.  It  is  unnecessary  to  open  my  body, 
since  I  have  said  I  die  of  starvation. 

Sept.  17. — What  a  night  I  have  passed! 
It  has  rained ;  I  am  wet  through.  I  have  been 
so  cold. 


•  Histoty  of  the  Earth,  vol  ii.  p.  126. 
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“  S^t.  18. — The  coW  and  rain  forced  me  to 

fet  up  and  walk ;  my  walk  was  rery  feeble. 

hirst  made  me  lick  up  the  water  which  still 
rested  on  the  mushrooms.  Hov^  nasty  that 
water  was  I 

“  Sept.  19. — The  cold,  the  length  of  the  nights, 
the  slightness  of  my  clothing,  which  makes  me 
feel  the  cold  more  keenly,  hare  given  me  great 
suffering. 

“  Sept.  20. — In  my  stomach  there  is  terrible 
commotion ;  hunger,  and,  above  all,  thirst, 
becomes  more  and  more  frightfhl.  For  three 
days  there  has  been  no  rain.  Would  that  I 
could  lick  up  the  water  from  the  mushrooms 
now ! 

“  Sept.  21. — Unable  to  endure  the  torture  of 
thirst,  I  crawled  with  great  labor  to  an  inn, 
where  I  bought  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  did  not 
quench  my  wirst  In  the  evening  I  drank  some 
water  from  the  pump,  near  the  inn  where  I 
bought  the  beer. 

“  Sept.  28. — ^Yesterday  I  could  scarcely  move, 
much  less  write.  To-day  thirst  made  me  go  to 
the  pump  ;  the  water  was  icy  cold,  and  made 
me  sick.  I  had  convulsions  until  evening; 
nevertheless,  I  returned  to  the  pump. 

“  Sept.  26— My  legs  seem  dead.  For  three 
days  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to  the  pump. 
Thirst  increases.  Mv  weakness  is  such  that  I 
could  scarcely  trace  these  lines  to-day. 

“  Se^t.  29 — I  have  been  unable  to  move.  It 
has  rained.  My  clothes  are  not  dry.  No  one 
would  believe  how  much  I  suffer.  During  the 
rain  some  drops  fell  into  my  mouth,  which  did 
not  quench  my  Hiirst  Yesterday  I  saw  a  pea¬ 
sant  about  ten  yards  from  me.  I  bowed  to  him. 
He  returned  n^  salutation.  It  is  with  great 
regret  I  die.  Weakness  and  convulsions  pre¬ 
vent  my  writing  more.  I  feel  this  is  the  last 
time  .  .  .  .” 

This  pathetic  case  illustrates,  as  indeed 
all  other  cases  do,  the  truth  that  Thirst  is 
far  more  terrible  than  Hunger.  His  reso¬ 
lution  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
desire  for  drink,  yet  he  never  seems  to 
have  faltered  in  his  determination  to  re¬ 
frain  from  food.  It  will  be  further  noticed 
that  he  ceases  to  complain  of  the  cold 
when  thirst  sets  in  fiercely,  because  then 
fever  had  also  supervened. 

The  sensation  of  Hunger  is  at  first 
rather  agreeable,  but  it  quickly  becomes 
unpleasant  if  prolonged.  The  sense  of 
keen  appetite  is  delightful,  but  that  “  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  stomach  ”  which  ensues,  soon 
passes  from  an  uneasy  sensation  into  posi¬ 
tive  pain.  The  pain  soon  becomes  acute ; 
and  if  food  be  still  withheld,  we  feel  as  if 
the  stomach  were  being  tom  by  pincers. 
A  state  of  general  exhaustion,  feverish¬ 
ness,  headache,  light-headedness,  often 
flaming  into  madness,  follows.  The  whole 


being  seems  possessed  by  one  desire,  be¬ 
fore  which  even  the  energetic  instinct  of 
maternity  has  been  known  to  give  way, 
and  mothers  have  disputed  with  their 

3 anions  for  the  flesh  of  their  dead 
•en. 

But  let  us  avert  our  eyes  from  such 
scenes,  and  turn  them  on  that  of  the  eight 
colliers,  who  were  shut  up  in  a  pit  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  hours.*  The  first 
day  they  shared  between  them  half  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  morsel  of  cheese,  and 
two  mugs  of  wine,  which  one  of  them  had 
brought  into  the  mine,  and  refused  to 
keep  for  himself  alone.  Two  of  the  men 
had  eaten  before  descending  into  the  mine, 
and  they  generously  declared  that  they 
should  not  die  sooner  than  the  others,  and 
would  not  share  the  small  supply  of  food. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  men,  who 
for  five  days  had  no  nourishment  what¬ 
ever,  declared,  when  they  were  rescued, 
that  their  abstinence  had  not  greatly  in¬ 
convenienced  them.  If  we  knew  more  of 
the  circumstances  we  might  explain  this 
now  inexplicable  fact. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of 
Hunger  under  these  general  aspects,  we 
may  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion — ^What  causes  the  sensation  of  Hun¬ 
ger? 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  absence  of 
food  needed  to  repair  the  waste  of  tissue 
is  the  primary  cause ;  but  it  has  also  been 
seen  triat  this  primary  cause  may  exist 
without  the  existence  of  that  sensation 
known  to  us  as  Hunger.  All  animals  need 
food,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  polypes,  jelly-fish,  and  other  simpler 
animals  destitute  of  a  nervous  system, 
feel  the  sensation  of  Hunger ;  we  must 
therefore  seek  for  some  more  proximate 
cause  of  this  sensation.  The  jiopular  no¬ 
tion  is  that  Hunger  arises  from  emptiness 
of  the  stomach,  which,  according  to  some 
physiologists,  allows  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  to  rub  against  each  other,  and 
the  friction  causes  the  sensation.  It  is 
easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  but  two  facts  will  suffice  here: 
first,  the  stomach  is  always  empty  some 
time  before  Hunger  is  felt ;  secondly,  it 
may  be  empty  for  days  together — in  ill¬ 
ness — without  the  slightest  sensation  of 
Hunger  being  felt. 

Another  notion  is,  that  the  gastric  juice 


•  *  This  case  is  quoted  by  LOKarr  in  hia  IVaiti  de 
Phynoiogie,  1867. 
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accumulates  in  the  stomach,  and  attacks 
its  walls.  Such  a  cause  would  certainly 
be  ample  for  the  effect,  and  I  know  but 
of  one  objection  to  our  accepting  it, 
namely,  that  the  fact  on  which  the  ex¬ 
planation  rests  is  unfortunately  a  fiction  ; 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  accumulate  in 
the  empty  stomach,  but  is  only  secreted 
after  the  stimulus  of  food. 

A  more  ingenious  explanation  has  been 
propounded  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  whose 
name  is  always  cited  when  Digestion  is 
under  discussion,  because  he  was  enabled 
to  enrich  science  with  many  valuable 
observations,  made  on  a  patient  who  had 
a  hole  in  his  stomach,  produced  by  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound.  “  During  the  hours  of 
fasting,”  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  “  the  ga.stric 
juice  IS  slowly  being  secreted  in  the  folli¬ 
cles  and  retained  in  their  tubes,  thereby 
distending  them ;  this  distention,  when 
moderate,  produces  the  sensation  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  when  more  powerful,  of  Hunger.” 
There  are  several  analogies  which  give 
color  to  this  explanation.  Thus,  milk  is 
slowly  accumulateil  in  the  breast,  and  the 
sense  of  fullness,  if  unrelieved,  soon  passes 
into  that  of  pain.  But  ingenious  as  the 
explanation  is,  a  closer  scrutiny  causes  us 
to  reject  it.  Out  of  many  arguments 
which  might  be  urged,  I  will  mention 
only  tw'o — one  anatomical,  and  one  phy¬ 
siological.  If  the  gastric  juice  were  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  tubes,  there  is  no  anatomi¬ 
cal  obstruction  to  its  immediate  passage 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  distention  w'ould 
be  obviated.  Nor  have  w'e  any  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  an  accumulation 
does  take  place ;  for  Dr.  Beaumont’s 
argument  that  it  must  take  place,  because 
it  flows  so  abundantly  on  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  stomach,  would  equally 
prove  that  tears  must  be  accumulated  in 
advance,  because  they  gush  forth  so 
copiously  on  the  first  stimulus  of  grief, 
and  that  saliva  must  be  accumulated, 
because  it  flow's  so  freely  whenever  a 
stimulus  is  presented.  While,  therefore. 
Dr.  Beaumont’s  explanation  wants  an 
anatomical  basis,  it  is  still  more  directly 
at  variance  with  the  physiological  fact, 
that  when  food  is  injected  into  the  veins 
or  the  intestines,  the  sensation  of  Hunger 
disappears,  although  the  stomach  is  as 
empty  as  it  was  before,  and  the  tubes  as 
distended  as  they  were  before. 

The  fact  last  named  would  dispose  us  to 
believe  that  want  of  food  was,  after  all, 
the  proximate  as  well  as  the  primary  cause 


of  Hunger,  did  we  not  know  that  tobacco, 
opium,  and  even  inorganic  substances,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  stomach  will  remove 
the  sensation.  Humboldt  tells  us  of  sav¬ 
ages  who  eat  clay  to  allay  their  hunger  ; 
and  we  all  know  how  the  first  moutnful 
of  food  takes  away  the  sharpness  of  the 
sensation,  alt'iough  two  or  three  hours 
must  elapse  before  the  food  will  really 
have  entered  the  body.  For  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  food  in  the  stomach  is  as 
much  outside  the  organism  as  if  it  ^’ere 
in  the  hand.  The  alimentary  canal  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  folding  in  of  the  general  en¬ 
velope,  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a  glove, 
and  until  the  absorbent  vessels  carry  the 
food  from  the  stomach  into  the  circulating 
system,  the  food  remains  outside. 

Here,  then,  are  two  noticeable  facts:  we 
may  relieve  the  sensation  of  Hunger  with¬ 
out  directly  acting  on  the  stomach,  the 
mere  supply  of  food  to  the  blood  sufficing ; 
and  we ’may  relieve  the  sensation  simply 
by  acting  on  the  stomach,  the  want  of 
food  being  as  great  as  before.  Do  not 
these  facts  indicate  that  Hunger  must  be 
related  to  the  general  state  of  the  system, 
and  to  Xhe  particular  state  of  the  stomach  ? 
If  we  once  regard  the  subject  in  this  light, 
we  shall  be  easily  led  to  perceive  that  al¬ 
though  the  general  state  of  the  -system, 
under  deficiency  of  food,  is  the  primary 
cause  of  Hunger,  it  is  only  the  cause  of  it 
in  as  far  as  it  produces  a  certain  condition 
of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  condition  of  the 
stomach  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  sen¬ 
sation.  I  think  this  mode  of  viewing  it 
will  extricate  us  from  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  many 
discussions  as  to  whether  the  stomach,  or 
one  part  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  is  the  seat 
of  Hunger.  The  stomach  is  the  seat  of 
the  sensation,  just  as  the  eyes  are  the  seat 
of  the  sensation  of  sleepiness ;  the  general 
state  of  exhaustion  which  causes  the  eyes 
to  droop  heavily,  and  the  general  state  of 
the  system  which  causes  the  stomach  to 

firoduce  the  sensation  of  hunger,  are  equal- 
y  the  origins  of  the  two  :  and  as  in  sleepi¬ 
ness  we  may  relieve  the  sensation  by  bath¬ 
ing  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  yet  this  will 
not  relieve  the  general  exhaustion  ;  so  in 
hunger,  we  may  relieve  the  sensation  by 
opium,  or  even  clay,  but  this  will  not  re¬ 
lieve  the  general  state  of  the  system  which 
produced  the  sensation. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
state  of  the  system  must  be  felt,  and  to  it 
we  owe  those  daily  variations  in  comfort 
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which  we  express  in  the  terms  “  vigor,”  in  any  quantity  is  to  quench  the  feeling 
“  gladness,”  “  lassitude,”  “  depression,”  of  Thirst  under  some  conditions,  espe- 
eto.,  physiologists  have  not  assigned  a  cially  after  long  sufTering. 
name  to  such  sensations.  The  time  will  Andersson,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  de- 
come  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  scribes  the  sufierings  of  his  men  and  cattle, 
distinguish  the  Systemic  Sensations,  (or  adding,  “  even  when  the  thirsty  men  and 
those  arising  in  the  system  in  general,)  animals  were  let  loose  in  the  water,  al- 
from  the  Organic  Sensations,  (or  those  though  they  drank  to  repletion,  the  wa- 
arising  in'  the  8ei>arate  organs,)  as  these  ter  seemed  to  have  lost  its  property,  for 
latter  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  our  best  endeavors  to  slake  our  thirst 
five  special  Senses  of  Hearing,  Sight,  etc.  proved  unavailing.”*  The  long  continu- 
In  a  popular  exposition,  such  as  I  am  now  ance  of  Thirst  had  produced  a  certain 
employed  on,  the  current  terms  must  be  feverish  condition  which  could  not  be 
accepted ;  and  although,  therefore,  strict  immediately  relieved  when  the  system 
accuracy  would  lead  us  to  say  that  Hun-  received  its  necessary  supply  of  liquid  ; 
ger,  as  a  Systemic  Sensation,  is  caused  by  this  shows  that  although  deficiency  of 
want  of  food,  to  repair  the  waste  of  tissue,  liquid  is  the  primary  cause  of  Thirst,  the 
and  as  an  Organic  Sensation,  it  is  caused  proximate  cause  must  be  some  local  affec- 
by  a  specific  condition  of  the  stomach  ;  tion  which  has  been  induced, 
yet,  follow'ing  popular  language,  we  must  On  the  other  hand,  this  local  sensation 
say  that  Hunger  is  a  sensation  having  its  is  so  dependent  on  the  system,  that  if  wa- 
seat  in  the  stomach ;  and  all  the  argu-  ter  be  minted  into  the  veins  or  the  in- 
ments  or  experiments  which  attempt  to  testines.  Thirst  disappears,  although  the 

Erove  that  its  seat  must  be  elsewhere,  mouth  and  throat  have  not  been  touched. 

ave  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  A  humid  atmosphere  prevents  Thirst ;  a 
system,  but  not  to  the  specific  sensation  bath  relieves  it,  because  the  water  is  ab- 
know'n  to  us  as  Hunger.  sorbed  through  the  skin.  On  this  princi- 

If  we  examine  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  pie,  Franklin  grounds  his  advice  to  men 
animal,  we  shall  find  it  pale,  and  in  a  con-  who  are  exposed  to  scarcity  of  drink  : 
dition  of  obvious  atony.  Tlie  blood  has  they  should  bathe  themselves  in  tubs  of 
retreated  from  the  smaller  vessels,  and  salt  water,  he  says.  This  would  undoubt- 
circulates  only  in  the  larger  channels,  edly  relieve  their  thirst,  but  it  is  a  plan 
But  no  sooner  is  the  organ  stimulated  by  w'hich  would  be  excessively  dangerous  in 
the  introduction  of  food,  or  any  irritant  shipwrecks,  unless  food  were  abundant, 
substance,  than  this  pale  surface  becomes  since  the  abstraction  of  so  much  heat  as 
visibly  congested,  turgescent,  and  its  se-  would  follow  a  bath  would  in  all  proba- 
cretions  pour  forth  abundantly.  With  bility  be  fatal. 

this  rush  of  blood  to  the  stomach  the  As  deficiency  of  food  to  supply  the 
sensation  of  uneasiness  is  carried  aw'ay.  waste  of  tissue  is  the  primary  cause  of 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Hunger  is  Hunger,  so  deficiency  of  water  to  supply 
in  some  way  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  waste  which  goes  on  incessantly  in 
the  circulation  in  the  stomach.  the  excretions,  respiration,  and  perspira¬ 

tion,  is  the  primary  cause  of  Thirst. 
Thirst  closely  resembles  Hunger  in  be-  Every  time  we  breathe  we  throw*  from 
ing  a  general  or  Systemic  sensation,  al-  our  lungs  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  form 
though  it  is  usually  considered  only  as  a  of  vapor ;  and  we  are  made  sensible  of 
local  and  Organic  sensation — the  dryness  j  this  when  the  breath  condenses  on  the 
of  the  mouth  a*d  throat.  This  dryness  i  colder  surface  of  glass  or  steel,  and  when, 
of  the  throat  and  mouth,  so  familiar  to  |  as  in  winter,  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently 
us  all,  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  j  cold  to  condense  the  vapor  on  its  issuing 
liquid  in  the  body  ;  but  it  may  be,  and  ;  from  our  mouths.  This  is  only  one  source 
often  is,  produced  when  there  is  no  defi- 1  of  tbe  waste  of  water :  a  more  important 
ciency  in  the  general  system,  nothing  but  j  source  is  that  of  persjtiration,  which  in 
a  local  disturbance,  this  distiirbance  pro-  j  hot  weather,  or  during  violent  exercise, 
ducing  a  local  sensation.  W  ines,  coffee,  i  causes  the  water  to  roll  down  our  skins 
spices,  etc.,  create  a  strong  feeling  of  j  with  obtrusive  copiousness.  But  even 
thirst,  yet  the  tw’O  first  increase  the  when  we  are  perfectly  quiescent,  the  loss 

quantity  of  liquid  instead  of  diminishing - 

it.  And  we  know  how  ineffectual  liquid  •  Asurasaoic  Lakt  Ngami,  p.  38. 
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of  w-iter,  althongh  not  obvious,  is  consid¬ 
erable.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  miles  of  tubing  on 
the  surface  of  the  human  body,  Irom 
which  the  water  will  escape  as  itiwnsible 
perttpircUion  ^  and  although  the  amount 
of  water  which  is  thus  evaporated  from 
the  surface  mus  necessarily  vary  with  the 
clothing,  the  activity,  and  even  the  pecu¬ 
liar  constitution  of  the  individual,  an  aver¬ 
age  estimate  has  been  reached  which  shows 
that  from  ixno  to  three  pound*  of  f eater  are 
daily  evaporated  from  the  skin.  From  the 
lungs  it  IS  ascertained  that  every  minute 
we  throw  off  from  four  to  seven  grains  of 
water,  from  the  skin  eleven  grains.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  quantity  ab¬ 
stracted  by  the  kidneys,  a  variable  but 
important  element  in  the  sum. 

It  may  not  at  first  be  clear  to  the 
reader  why  an  abstraction  of  water  daily 
should  profoundly  affect  the  organism  un¬ 
less  an  equivalent  be  restored.  What  can 
it  matter  that  the  body  should  lose  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  as  vapor  ?  Is  water  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  body  ?  Is  it  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  life  ?  Not  only  is  w'ater  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  body,  it  might  be  called 
the  most  essential,  if  preeminence  could 
be  given  where  all  are  indispensable.  In 
quantity,  water  has  an  enormous  prepon- 
(lerance  over  all  other  constituents:  it 
forms  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  1 
There  is  not  a  single  tissue  in  the  body — 
not  even  that  of  Ixme,  not  even  the  ena¬ 
mel  of  the  teeth — into  the  composition  of 
which  water  does  not  enter  as  a  necessary 
ingredient.  In  some  of  the  tissues,  and 
those  the  most  active,  it  forms  the  chief 
ingredient.  In  the  nervous  tissue  800 
parts  out  of  every  1000  are  of  water;  in 
the  lungs  830 ;  in  the  pancreas  871  ;  in 
the  retina  no  less  than  927.  Commensu¬ 
rate  with  this  anatomical  preponderance, 
is  the  physiological  importance  of  w'ater. 
It  is  the  carrier  of  the  food,  the  vehicle  of 
waste.  It  holds  gases  in  solution,  dis¬ 
solves  solids,  gives  every  tissue  its  physi¬ 
cal  character,  and  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  that  ceaseless  change  of  com- 
p-*sition  and  decomposition  on  which  the 
continuance  of  life  depends. 

Such  being  the  part  played  by  water  in 
the  organism,  we  can  understand  how  the 
oscillations  of  so  important  a  fluid  must 
neceasarily  bring  with  it  oscillations  in  our 
feelings  of  comfort  and  disoomfort,  and 
how  any  unusual  abstraction  of  it  must 
produce  that  disturbance  of  the  general 
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system  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Raging  Thirst — a  disturbance  far  more 
terrible  than  that  of  starvation,  and  for 
this  reason  :  During  abstinence  from  food, 
the  organism  can  still  live  upon  its  own 
substance,  which  furnishes  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  materiid ;  but  during  abstinence  from 
liquid,  the  organism  has  no  such  source  of 
supply  within  itself.  Men  have  been 
known  to  endure  absolute  privation  of 
food  ibr  some  weeks,  but  three  days  of 
absolute  privation  of  drink  (unless  in  a 
moist  atmosphere)  is  perhaps  the  limit  of 
endurance.  Thirst  is  the  most  atrocious 
torture  ever  invented  by  Oriental  tyrants. 
It  is  that  which  most  effectually  tames 
animals.  Mr.  Astley,  when  he  had  a  re¬ 
fractory  horse,  always  used  thirst  as  the 
most  effective  power  of  coercion,  giving  a 
little  water  as  the  reward  for  every  act  of 
obedience.  The  histories  of  shipwreck 
paint  fearful  pictures  of  the  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  from  thirst ;  and  one  of  the  most 
appalling  cases  known  is  the  celebrated 
imprisonment  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  men  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta — a 
case  frequently  alluded  to,  but  which  must 
be  cited  here  at  some  length  on  account 
of  its  physiological  bearing : 

The  Governor  of  Fort- William  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  having  imprisoned  a  merchant — the 
well-known  Omychund — the  infamous  Na¬ 
bob  of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  on  the 
look-out  for  a  pretext,  marched  against 
Fort- William  with  a  considerable  force, 
besieged  and  took  it,  and  imprisoned  the 
surviving  part  of  the  garrison  in  the  bar¬ 
rack-room  named  the  Black  Hole.  The 
letter  in  which  Mr.  Holwell,  the  oflicer  in 
command,  describes  the  horrors  of  this 
imprisonment  is  printed  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1 758,  and  from  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  made : 

“  Figure  to  yourself  the  situation  of  a  hundred 
and  foi^-six  wretches,  exhausted  by  continual 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  crammed  together  in  a 
cufa«  of  eighteen  feet,  in  a  close  sultry  night  in 
Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  eastward  and  southward 
(the  only  quarters  whence  air  could  reach  us) 
by  dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall  and  door  to  the 
north,  open  only  to  the  westward  by  two  win¬ 
dows,  strongly  barred  with  iron,  from  which  we 
could  receive  scarce  any  the  least  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  .  .  .  We  had  been  hut  a  few 

minutes  confined  before  every  one  fell  into  a 
perspiration  so  profuse,  you  can  form  no  idea 
of  it  This  brought  on  a  raging  thirst,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  body  was  drained 
of  its  moisture.  Varionsexpedients  were  thought 
of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  To  gain  the 
32 
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former  it  was  moved  to  put  off  their  clothes ; 
this  was  approved  as  a  happj  motion,  and  in  a 
few  moments  every  one  was  strippod — myself, 
Mr.  Court,  and  the  two  youne  psntlemen  by  me, 
excepted.  For  a  little  while  they  flattered 
themselves  with  having  gained  a  mighty  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  every  hat  was  put  in  motion  to  gain 
a  circulation  of  air,  and  Mr.  Baillie  proposed  that 
every  man  should  sit  down  on  his  hams.  This 
exp^ient  was  several  times  put  in  practice,  and 
at  each  time  many  of  the  poor  creatures,  whose 
natural  strength  was  less  than  that  of  others, 
or  who  had  been  more  exhausted,  and  could 
not  immediately  recover  their  legs  when  the 
word  was  given  to  rise — fell  to  rise  no  more, 
for  they  were  instantly  trod  to  death  or  suffo¬ 
cated.  When  the  whole  body  sat  down,  they 
were  so  closely  wedged  together  that  they  were 
obliged  to  use  many  efforts  before  they  could 
get  up  again.  Before  nine  o’clock  every  man's 
thirst  grew  intolerable,  and  respiration  difficult 
Efforts  were  made  to  force  the  door,  but  in  vain. 
Many  insults  were  used  to  the  guard  to  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  fire  on  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
hitherto  felt  little  pain  or  uneasiness,  but  wfaiat 
resulted  from  my  anxiety  for  the  sufferings  of 
those  within.  By  keeping  my  face  close  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  bars  1  obtained  air  enough  to 
give  my  lungs  easy  play,  though  my  perspir¬ 
ation  was  excessive,  and  thirst  commencing. 
At  this  period  so  strong  a  urinous  volatile  effiu- 
via  came  from  the  pri.son  that  I  was  not  able  to 
turn  my  head  that  way  for  more  than  a  few  se¬ 
conds  at  a  time. 

“  Now  every  body,  except  those  situated  in 
and  near  the  windows,  began  to  grow  outrage¬ 
ous,  and  many  delirious.  WaUr  !  water  !  be¬ 
came  the  general  cry.  An  old  Jemmantdaar, 
taking  pity  on  us,  ordered  the  people  to  bring 
us  some  skins  of  water.  This  was  what  I  dread¬ 
ed.  I  foresaw  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
smal'  chance  left  us,  and  e&sayed  many  times  to 
speak  to  him  privately  to  forbid  it  being  brought ; 
but  the  clamor  was  so  loud,  it  becwe  impos¬ 
sible.  The  water  appeared.  Words  can  not 
paint  the  universal  agitation  and  raving  the 
sight  of  it  threw  us  into.  I  fiattered  myself ' 
that  some,  by  preserving  an  equal  temper  of  j 
mind,  might  outlive  the  night ;  but  now  the 
refiection  which  gave  me  the  greatest  pain  was,  i 
that  I  saw  no  possibility  of  one  escaping  to  tell 
the  dismal  tale.  Until  the  water  came  I  had 
not  myeelf  evffered  much  from  thirtt^  which  in-  | 
ttantly  grew  exeeuive.  We  had  no  means  of  i 
conveying  it  into  the  prison  but  by  hats  forced 
throivh  the  bars  ;  and  thus  myself,  and  Coles, 
and  Scott  supplied  them  as  fest  as  possible. 
But  those  who  have  experienced  intense  thirst, 
or  are  acquainted  with  the  cause  and  nature  of 
this  appetite,  will  be  sufficiently  sensible  it 
could  receive  no  more  than  a  momentary  alle¬ 
viation  :  the  cause  still  subsisted.  Though  we  : 
brought  full  hats  through  the  bars,  there  ensued  ' 
such  violent  struggles  and  frequent  contests  to  | 
get  it,  that  before  it  reached  the  lips  of  any  one,  I 
^ere  would  be  scarcely  a  small  tea-cupful  left  I 
in  them.  These  supplies,  like  sprinkling  water  i 
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I  on  fire,  only  seemed  to  feed  the  flame.  Oh  I  ray 
dear  sir,  how  sludl  I  give  you  a  just  conception 
I  of  what  I  felt  at  the  cries  and  cravings  of  those 
!  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  prison,  who  could 
I  not  entertain  a  probable  hope  of  obtaining  a 
i  drop,  yet  could  not  divest  them;-«;lve8  of  expec- 
'  tation,  however  unavailing,  calling  on  me  by 
,  the  tender  considerations  of  affection  and  fHend- 
'  ship.  The  confusion  now  became  general  and 
{  horrid.  Several  quitted  the  other  window  (the 
j  only  chance  they  had  for  life)  to  force  their  way 
1  to  ffie  water,  and  the  throng  and  press  upon  the 
I  window  was  beyond  bearing ;  many,  forcing 
j  their  way  from  the  further  part  of  the  room, 
pres.sed  down  those  in  their  passage  who  had 
I  less  strength,  and  trampled  them  to  death. 

I  “From  about  nine  to  eleven  I  sustained  this 
cruel  scene,  still  supplying  them  with  water, 

;  though  my  legs  were  almost  broke  with  the 
j  weight  against  them.  By  this  time  I  myself 
j  was  near  pressed  to  death,  and  my  two  compan¬ 
ions,  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  forced  himself 
I  to  the  window,  were  really  so.  At  last  I  be¬ 
came  so  pressed  and  wedged  up,  I  was  deprived 
of  all  motion.  Determined  now  to  give  every 
thing  up,  I  called  to  them,  and  begg^  them,  as 
I  a  last  instance  of  tlieir  regard,  that  they  would 
'  relieve  the  pressure  upon  me,  and  permit  me  to 
j  retire  out  of  the  window  to  die  in  quiet  They 
gave  way,  and  with  much  difficulty  I  force<l  a 
I  pas.sage  into  the  center  of  the  prison,  where  the 
I  throng  was  less  by  the  many  dead,  amounting 
to  one  third,  and  the  numbers  who  flocked  to 
the  windows ;  for  by  this  time  they  had  water 
also  at  the  other  window.  ...  I  laid  my- 
i  self  down  on  some  of  the  dead,  and,  recommend- 
i  ing  myself  to  Heaven,  had  the  comfort  of  think¬ 
ing  my  sufferings  could  have  no  long  duration. 
My  thirst  now  grew  insupportable,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  much  increased  ;  and  I  had 
not  renuiined  in  this  situation  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  I  was  seised  with  a  pain  in  my  breast,  and 
palpitation  of  heart,  both  to  the  most  exquisite 
degree.  These  obliged  me  to  get  up  again,  but 
still  the  pain,  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased.  I  retained  my  senses  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  had  the  grief  to  see  death 
not  so  near  me  as  I  had  hoped,  but  could  no 
longer  bear  the  pains  I  suffered  without  attempt¬ 
ing  a  relief,  which  I  knew  fresh  air  would  and 
could  only  give  me.  I  instantly  determined  to 
push  for  the  window  opposite  to  me,  and  by 
an  effort  of  double  the  strength  I  ever  before 
possessed,  gained  the  third  rank  at  it — with  one 
hand  seized  a  bar,  and  by  that  means  rained  a 
second,  though  I  think  there  were  at  least  «x 
or  seven  ranks  between  me  and  the  window. 
In  a  few  momente  the  pain,  palpitation,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  eeaeed,  but  the  thirst  con¬ 
tinued  intolerable.  I  called  aloud ;  ‘  Water  for 
GoiTi  take.''  I  had  been  concluded  dead ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  men  found  me  amongst  them, 
they  still  had  the  respect  and  tenderness  for 
me  to  cry  out,  ‘  Oire  him  uniter  !'  nor  would 
one  of  them  at  the  window  attempt  to  touch  it 
till  I  had  drunk.  But  from  the  water  I  had  no 
relief;  my  thiret  woe  rather  inereaeed  by  it ; 
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BO  I  determined  to  drink  no  more,  but  patiently 
wait  the  erent  I  kept  my  mouth  moist  from 
time  to  time  by  sucking  the  perspiration  out  of 
my  shirt-sleeves,  and  catching  the  drops  as 
they  fell  like  heavy  rain  from  my  head  and 
face ;  you  can  hardly  imagine  how  unhappy  I 

was  if  any  of  them  escaped  my  mouth . 

I  was  observed  by  one  of  my  companions  on  the 
right  in  the  expedient  of  allaying  my  thirst  by 
sucking  my  shirt-sleeve.  He  took  the  bint, 
and  robbed  me  from  time  to  time  of  a  consider- 
itble  part  of  my  store ;  though,  after  I  detected 
him,  I  had  the  address  to  begin  on  that  sleeve 
first  when  I  thought  my  reservoirs  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  replenished,  and  our  mouths  and  noses 
often  met  in  contact  This  man  was  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  death,  and  he  has  since  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  assuring  me  he  believed 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  many  comfortable 
draughts  he  had  from  my  sleeves.  No  Bristol 
water  could  be  more  soft  or  pleasant  than  what 
arose  from  perspiration. 

“  By  half-past  eleven  the  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  or  those  living  were  in  an  outrageous  deli¬ 
rium,  and  others  quite  ungovernable ;  few  re¬ 
taining  any  calmness  but  the  ranks  near  the 
windows.  They  now  all  found  tliat  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  relieving  their  uneasiness,  rather  height¬ 
ened  it,  and  Air!  air!  was  the  general  cry. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised  against  the 
guard  was  repeated  to  provoke  them  to  fire  on 
us,  every  man  that  could,  rushing  tumultuously 
towards  the  windows  with  eager  hopes  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  first  shot.  But  these  fuling,  they 
whose  strength  and  spirits  were  quite  ex^usted 
laid  themselves  down,  and  quietly  expired  upon 
their  fellows ;  others  who  had  yet  some  strength 
ami  vigor  left,  made  a  last  effort  for  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  several  succeeded  by  leaping  and 
scrambling  over  the  backs  and  heads  of  those  in 
the  first  ranks ;  and  got  hold  of  the  bars,  from 
which  there  was  no  removing  them.  Many  to 
the  right  and  left  sunk  with  the  violent  press¬ 
ure,  and  were  soon  suffocated ;  for  now  a  steam 
arose  from  the  living  and  the  dead,  which  af¬ 
fected  us  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  if  we  were 
forcibly  held  by  our  heads  over  a  bowl  of  strong 
volatile  spirit  of  hartshorn  until  suffocated ; 
nor  could  the  effluvia  of  the  one  be  distinguished 
fW>m  the  other.  I  need  not  ask  your  commi¬ 
seration  when  I  tell  you  that  in  this  plight, 
from  half  an  hour  after  eleven  till  two  in  the 
morning,  I  sustained  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man 
with  his  knees  on  my  back,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  whole  body  on  my  head ;  a  Duten  sergeant 
who  had  taken  his  seat  on  my  left  shoulder,  and 
a  black  soldier  bearing  on  my  right ;  all  which 
nothing  would  have  enabled  me  to  support  but 
the  props  and  pressure  equally  sustaining  me 
all  round.  The  two  latter  I  frequently  dislc^ed 
by  shifting  my  hold  on  the  bars,  and  driving 
my  knuckles  into  their  ribs ;  but  my  friend 
above  stuck  fast,  and,  as  he  held  by  two  bars, 
was  immovable.  The  repeated  trials  I  made  to 
dislodge  this  insufferable  incumbrance  upon 
me,  at  last  quite  exhausted  me,  and  towards  two 
o’clock,  fincUng  I  must  quit  the  window  or  sink 


where  I  was,  I  resolved  on  the  former,  having 
borne  truly  for  the  sake  of  others,  infinitely 
more  for  lim  than  the  best  of  it  is  worth. 

I  was  at  this  time  sensible  of  no  pain  and 
little  uneasiness.  I  found  a  stupor  coming  on 
apace,  and  laid  myself  down  by  that  gallant  old 
man,  the  Reverend  Jervas  Bellamy,  who  lay 
dead  with  his  son,  the  lieutenant,  hand  in  band, 
near  the  southernmost  wall  of  the  prison.  Of 
what  passed  in  the  interval,  to  the  time  of  my 
resurrection  from  this  hole  of  horrors,  I  can 
give  you  no  account” 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  door  was 
opened,  when  only  three-and-twenty  out 
of  the  hundred  and  forty -six  still  breathed. 
These  were  subsequently  revived.  Al¬ 
though  the  principal  cause  of  this  mortal¬ 
ity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vitiated  atmo¬ 
sphere  rather  than  to  Thirst,  we  never¬ 
theless  see  some  of  the  frightful  phenom¬ 
ena  of  thirst  exemplified  in  this  narrative. 
Death  by  asphyxia  (from  vitiated  air)  is 
generally  peaceful,  and  not  at  all  such  as 
is  described  in  the  foregoing.  Attention 
is  moreover  called  to  certam  passages  in 
italics.  These  show  that  the  sensation 
of  thirst  is  not  merely  a  systemic  sensa¬ 
tion  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  liquid 
in  the  system,  but  a  specific  sensation  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  local  disturbance :  the  more 
water  these  men  drank,  the  more  dread¬ 
ful  seemed  their  thirst ;  and  the  mere  sight 
of  water  rendered  the  sensation,  which 
before  was  endurable,  quite  intolerable. 
The  increase  of  the  sensation  following  a 
supply  of  water,  would  be  wholly  inex¬ 
plicable  to  those  who  maintain  that  the 

f)roximate  cause  of  thirst  is  deficiency  of 
iquid ;  but  is  not  wholly  inexplicable,  if 
we  regard  the  deficiency  as  the  primary, 
not  the  proximate  cause  ;  for  this  primary 
cause  having  set  up  a  feverish  condition  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  that  condition  will 
continue  after  the  original  cause  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  stimulus  of  cold 
water  is  only  a  momentary  relief  in  this 
case,  and  exaggerates  the  sensation  by  sti¬ 
mulating  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the 

f>arts.  If,  instead  of  cold  water,  a  little 
ukewarm  tea,  or  milk  and  water  had 
been  drunk,  permanent  relief  would  have 
been  attaineu  ;  or  if  instead  of  cold  water 
a  lump  of  ice  had  been  taken  into  the 
mouth,  and  allowed  to  melt  there,  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  have  been  very  difierent — a 
transitory  application  of  cold  increasing 
the  flow  of  blood,  a  continuous  application 
driving  it  away.  If,  therefore,  the  reader 
is  ever  suffering  from  intense  thirst,  let 
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him  remember  that  warm  drinks  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  cold  drinks,  ice  is  better  than 
water. 

We  mast  not,  however,  forget  that  al¬ 
though,  where  a  deficiency  of  liquid  has 
occasioned  a  feverish  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  no  supply  of  cold  liquid 
will  at  once  remove  that  condition,  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  systemic  sensation  not  immedi¬ 
ately  producing  relief  of  the  special  sensa¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  system 
is  in  need  of  liquid,  the  feeling  of  thirst 
must  continue.  Claude  Bernard  observed 
that  a  dog  which  had  an  opening  in  its  . 
stomach  drank  unceasingly,  because  the  - 
water  ran  out  as  fast  as  it  was  swallowed ; 
in  vain  the  water  moistened  mouth  and 
throat  on  its  way  to  the  stomach,  thirst , 
was  not  appeased  because  the  water  was 
not  absorbed.  The  dog  drank  till  fetigue 
forced  it  to  pause,  and  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  recommenced  the  same  hopeless 
toil ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  opening  closed 
and  the  water  retained  in  the  stomach, 
from  whence  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
system,  than  thirst  quickly^  vanished.* 

After  learning  the  physiolo^cal  import¬ 
ance  of  water,  and  remembering  how  the 
water  is  continually  being  removed  from 
the  bodjf  in  respiration,  perspiration,  and 
the  various  excretions,  we  are  greatly 
purzled  by  the  great  variations  which  an¬ 
imals  exhibit  in  the  quantity  they  drink. 
The  difficulty  is  not  explsuned  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  food  of  the  animals,  some 
vegetable  feeders  requiring  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water,  while  others  subsist  for 
months  without  drinking,  the  supply  they 
receive  in  the  vegetables  they  eat  being 
sufficient  for  their  wants.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  found  the  elands  on  the  Kalahari 
Desert,  although  in  places  where  water 
was  perfectly  inaccessible,  with  eve^^  in- 
dicjition  of  being  in  splendid  condition, 
and  their  stomachs  actually  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  water.  “  I  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,”  he  says,  “  in  order  to  see  if  there 
were  anv  peculiarity  which  might  account 
for  the  i^t  that  these  animals  can  subsist 
for  months  together  without  drinking,  but 
found  nothing.  Other  animals,  such  as 
the  duiker,  rCgoAo/opw*  mergent^)  the 
stienbuck,  (  Tmgtdtts  rupestris,)  the  gems- 
buck,  (  Oryx  capensis,)  and  the  porcupine, 
arc  all  able  to  subsist  for  many  months  at 
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a  time  by  living  on  bulbs  and  tubers  con¬ 
taining  moisture.  Some  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  never  seen  but  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  water.  Tim  presence  of  the  rhi- 
noceros,  buffalo,  and  gnu,  of  the  giraffe, 
zebra,  and  pallah,  (Antelope  melatnpite,^  is 
always  a  certain  indication  of  water  being 
within  seven  or  eight  miles.”*  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  presents  it¬ 
self  to  my  mind  is,  that  animals  which  can 
subsist  long  without  drinking,  do  not  lose 
more  water  by  evaporation  and  excretion 
than  can  be  replaced  by  their  vegetable 
food,  since  that  they  reqttire  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  other  animals  for  the 
performance  of  all  their  functions  is  physi¬ 
ologically  certain.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  persons  who  voluntarily  alistain 
from  drinking,  the  excretions  were  dimin¬ 
ished  to  a  minimum.  Sauvages,  in  his 
Noeologia  Medico^  mentions  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Toulouse 
who  never  knew  w’hat  thirst  was,  and 
passed  several  months,  even  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  without  drinking.  Another 
case  is  cited  by  the  same  author  of  a 
woman  who  took  no  liquid  for  forty  days. 
M.  B6rard  thinks  that  the  marveluus- 
ness  of  these  facts  disappears  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  much  liquid  is  contmned  in 
all  food;f  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  tlian  to 
accept  such  an  explanation  ;  at  any  rate 
they  are  facts  so  very  exceptional  as  to 
have  little  bearing  on  our  general  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  effects  of  Thirst  are  first  a  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  throat ;  the  se¬ 
cretions  become  less  copious ;  the  mouth 
is  covered  with  a  thick  mucus,  the  tongue 
cleaves  to  the  palate,  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse.  Then  the  eyes  flash  fire,  the 
breathing* becomes  difficult,  a  feverish 
excitement,  often  passing  into  delir¬ 
ium,  comes  on.  Sleep  is  fitful,  and  dis¬ 
tressed  by  dreams  like  those  of  Tantalus. 
The  men  shipwrecked  in  the  Medusa 
dreamt  constantly  of  shady  woods  and 
running  streams.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  sensation  of  Thirst  is  never  agreeable, 
no  matter  how  slight  it  may  be,  and  in 
this  respect  is  unlike  Hunger,  which,  in  its 
incipient  state  of  Appetite,  is  decidedly 
agreeable.  The  bodies  of  those  who  have 
perished  from  Thirst  show  a  general  dry¬ 
ness  of  all  the  tissues,  a  thickening  of  the 
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humors,  a  certain  degree  of  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  numberless  indications  of 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  gangrene  of 
the  principal  viscera.  Accor$ng  to 
Longet,  Thirst  kills  by  an  inflammatory 
fever,  Hunger  by  a  putrid  fever.* 

Such  are  Hunger  and  Thirst,  two  mighty 
impulses,  beneficent  and  terrible,  monitors 


ever  vigilant,  warning  us  of  the  need  there 
is  for  Food  and  Drink,  sources  of  exquisite 
pleasure  and  of  exquisite  pains,  motives 
to  strenuous  endeavor,  and  s  rvants  to 
our  higher  aims.  W e  are  all  familiar  with 
them  m  their  gentler  aspects ;  may  the 
reader  never  know  either  in  its  dreadful 
importunities ! 


A  S  T  R  A  N  C 

Incident  in  the  Live  of  Bbrna- 
DOTTE. — When  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
deposed  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  party 
in  1809,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
manio,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
became  C'harles  XIH.  Gustavus  had 
married  Frederica  Dorothea,  Princess  of 
Baden,  by  whom  he  ha<l  two  sons,  both, 
equally  with  their  father,  excluded  from 
the  throne,  and  who  followed  him  into 
exile.  The  new  king  having  no  children, 
biased  by  the  new  intrigues  of  the  day, 
afterwards  adopted  Bemadotte  as  his 
successor,  who  came  to  Sweden,  and  was 
elected  Pirinoe-Royal.  On  the  departure 
of  Gustavus  and  his  sons,  the  Queen  did 
not  follow  them  into  exile ;  she  remained 
in  Stockholm,  shut  up  in  her  palace,  where 
her  presence  was  embarrassing  to  the 
Court  of  her  uncle,  and  seldom  did  she 
mix  with  the  world  except  on  some  particu¬ 
lar  occasions  of  etiquette,  from  which  she 
could  not  well  remmn  absent  without 
giving  offense  to  the  Government.  Charles 
XIH.,  at  last  wishing  to  place  his  niece  in 
a  more  agreeable  position,  urged  her 
strongly  to  triumph  over  her  grie^  at¬ 
tempt  to  forget  the  past,  and  make  an 
effort  to  receive  the  hereditary  prince, 
Charles  John.  After  much  hesitation  she 
at  last  consented  to  submit,  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  was  announced  at  her  palace, 
which  was  only  to  consist  of  cards  and 
tea,  as  dancing  had  never  been  allowed 
under  her  roof  since  her  misfortunes. 

The  whole  Court  was  invited,  and  all 


*  Longet,  Traiti  dt  PhysioL  1867. 
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the  distinguished  foreigners.  Sudden  in¬ 
disposition  prevented  the  old  King  from 
joining  the  party.  The  Queen  did  the 
honors  with  great  seeming  affability,  and 
played  a  rubber  of  whist  with  the  Here¬ 
ditary  Prince  and  the  Ambassadors  of 
Englimd  and  Russia.  After  cards  the  tea 
was  served,  with  a  magnificent  plateau 

? repared  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince. 

he  Queen  advanced,  and  poured  out  the 
tea  into  two  cups,  indicating  one  to  the 
Prince,  who,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  it,  suddenly  felt  the  pressure  of  a 
thumb  on  his  shoulder  forcible  and  signi¬ 
ficant  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
meant  for  a  warning,,  the  purport  of  which 
as  quickly  flashed  upon  his  senses.  With 
considerable  presence  of  mind  he  imme¬ 
diately  exclaimed,  “Ah  1  madam,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  I  can  permit  your  Majesty 
to  serve  me  1'*  and  seizing  the  plateau, 
turned  it  around  adroitly  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  cup  which  was  intended  for 
him  was  placed  before  the  Queen  and  the 
other  before  himself.  The  Queen  turned 
mortally  pale;  and  Charles  John  watched 
the  event  with  anxiety,  still  uncertain 
whether  his  suspicions  were  groimded ! 
Was  she  about  to  confess  her  crime!  No! 
she  quickly  recovers,  takes  the  cup,  makes 
a  smiling  salutation  to  the  Prince,  and 
drinks  up  the  contents  to  the  last  drop.  On 
the  following  day  the  Gazette  of  Stocldiolm 
contained  the  following  short  paragraph  : 
“The  Queen  Dorothea  died  suddenly 
during  the  night,  and  the  cause  of  her 
death  was  generally  imputed  to  apemlexy.” 
This  happened  in  1813. — Raikee'  Journal. 
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W K  are  a  wonderful  people.  Our  math¬ 
ematicians,  engineers,  and  mechanicians 
^ield  to  none  ;  and  none  can  surpass,  even 
if  they  can  equal,  the  indomitable  energy 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  which  bring,  at 
last,  the  great  works  designed  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  or  by  some  heaven-born  and  perse¬ 
vering  genius  like  George  Stephenson,  to 
complete  perfection  and  satisfactory  action. 
But  this  vaulting  energy  too  frequently 
overleaps  itself. 

We  set  to  work  under  a  great  master 
spirit  now  no  longer  upon  earth  to  bur¬ 
row,  mole-like  under  the  Thames;  and, 
after  the  angry  river  has  broken  through 
into  it,  and  b^n  pumped  out  of  it  once  or 
twice,  make  all  right  and  tight,  and  finish 
the  tunnel  at  a  fabulous  expense,  that 
people  may  look  up  and  wonder ;  for  as 
to  all  purposes  of  utility  the  result  is  next 
to  hU.  W  e  forge  an  Atlantic  electrical 
cable  to  unite  America  with  England  by 
a  bridge  of  burning  thought,  and  can’t 
pay  it  out  without  making  it  part.  We 
cast  a  noble  big  bell,  and  can  not  adjust 
the  iron  tongue  which  is  to  warn  us  of 
the  flight  of  the  hours  so  as  not  to  crack 
it.  We  build  a  huge  vessel,  which  is  to 
throw  the  ship  of  Dionyrius  into  the 
shade,  and  is  already  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  name  it,  in  the  wantonness 
of  our  audacity,  after  the  monster  that 
taketh  his  pastime  in  the  ocean,  and,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  boat,  it  sticks  fast  on 
land.  We  destroy  a  flock  of  hydraulic 
rams,  annihilate  lots  of  crabs,  and  snap  a 
sufficiency  of  chains  to  which  those  that 
bound  Prometheus  to  the  rock  and  w'ere 
riveted  by  the  stem  hands  of  Strength 
and  Force,  must  have  been  as  threads,  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  get  the  Jieviathan  into 
the  Thames.  By  efforts  almost  superhu¬ 
man,  continued  day  after  day,  week  after 
m'ee^  has  the  huge  bulk  been  moved  by 


•  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F. 
ItACET,  LL.D.,  U.8.N.,  Superintendent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observatory.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  with 
Addenda.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Lon¬ 
don:  S.  Low,  Son,  and  Ca  1857. 


inches  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  deeply  do  we  .regret  to  add,  at  the 
price  of  human  life.  And  now,  while  we 
write,  the  enormous  mass  —  after  having 
drawn  all  the  moorings  and  anchors  out 
of  their  sockets,  as  Cartwright  or  Bell 
would  draw  so  many  teeth — is  stationary  ; 
rams,  crabs,  moorings,  and  anchors  hav¬ 
ing  been,  for  the  present,  given  up  as  bad 
jobs. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
succeed,  ultimately,  in  all  these  Titanic 
works,  as  we  have  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
— after  they  have  cost  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  would  have  cost  if  a  little 
more  thought,  a  little  more  knowledge, 
and  a  little  less  conceit  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  forces  which  were  to  act  upon 
them,  before  the  trial  was  made.  A  com; 
petent  acquaintance  with  dynamics  would, 
in  the  case  of  the  big  ship,  j^ve  prevented 
all  the  trouble,  anxiety,  monstrous  ex¬ 
pense,  and  lamentable  loss  of  life,  if  it  was 
held  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  a 
caper  and  shove  her  broadside  on  into  the 
water,  instead  of  building  her  in  a  dry 
dock,  and  quietly  floating  her  out.  The 
dormant  strength  of  that  most  stubborn 
of  powers,  the  vU  inertice^  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  overlooked.  By  the  way, 
when  the  Leviathan  is  afloat  and  fairly  in 
blue  water,  what  dock  is  ready  for  her 
when  she  requires  repairs  ? 

But  it  is  so  .pleasant  to  spend  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  and  the  splendors  are  so  self- 
I  complacent  and  confident.  “  It  must  suc- 
I  ceed  ” — “  it  can’t  fail  ” — and  woe  to  the 
humble  but  sound  man  of  science  who 
dares,  in  his  honesty  and  out  of  bis  hard- 
earned  and  ill-paid  knowledge,  to  hint  an 
objection.  If  all  tales  be  true,  and  we 
may  rely  upon  the  best  possible  public  in¬ 
structor,  wtiich  rarely  misleads,  and  when 
it  does,  is  pretty  sharply  contradicted,  and 
if  that  won’t  do,  legally  corrected,  we 
need  not  look  far  back  for  an  illustration. 
“  You  think  that  there  will  be  a  failure,” 
says  Captain  Grand,  stalking  up  to  a  quiet 
man  who  has  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  the  machinery  and  proposed  method 
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of  paying  out  the  thought-bearing  cable,  I  medea,  though  it  teas  ten  to  one  in  favor 
^  then  this  ship  is  no  jdacc  for  yon.*'  I  of  the  snail-creeping  launch  and  is  now 
Away  steams  the  ship,  the  eyes  of  Europe  '  twelve  to  one  against  it — and  Big  Ben 
are  upon  her,  and,  one  fine  day,  “  snap  !”  j  will  rise  like  a  phenix  from  the  foundry, 
goes  the  cable,  and  then  “who’d  have  '  and  realise  the  most  musical  dexcriptions 
bought  it  ?”  is  the  exclamation.  in  Schiller’s  exquisite  Song  of  the  Bell.* 

For  the  cracked  state  of  poor  Big  Ben  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we 
we  are  comforted  by  the  cool  observation  have  of  late  been  rather  too  fertile  in 
that  we  are  not  worse  off  than  our  neigh-  failures  of  all  kinds,  and  wdthout  much  ex* 
bors,  for  did  not  the  great  Kom.an  Cat  no-  I  cuse  for  them.  Warnings  seem  to  be  alto- 
lic  bell  at  Montreal  crack  ?  and  liesides  !  gether  lost  upon  subscribers  and  project- 
the  best  bells  are  capricious,  and  show  an  i  ors ;  and  yet  this  is  not  only  the  age  of 
alacrity  at  cracking,  W’hilst  the  bad  ones,  ■  Diddlesex  companies  but  of  Scientifio 
sometimes,  obstinately  last  very  long,  |  associations  and  publications  There  is 
like  —  what  bell  do  you  think,  dear  Oxo-  i  hardly  a  branch  of  knowledge,  ology  or  no 
nian  reader?  —  Great  Tom  of  Oxford  !  I  ology,  that  has  not  its  “Society.”  I^ondon 
Now  this  is  rather  too  much  from  the  in-  I  is  as  ovcr-societied  as  it  is  over-clubbed, 
genious  gentleman  who  designed,  and  I  or  we  should  propose  an  “Anti-failure” 
w'ell-designed,  and  by  himself,  or  his  j  or  “Look  before  you  leap”  association, 
agents  destroyed,  the  Great  Westminster  As  for  the  Institutions  frequented  by  the 
Monitor.  lie  has  a  very  good  ear  —  so  |  thousands  eager  to  be  conducted  along 
had  Dean  Aldrich  —  and  w’e  recommend  .  the  royal  road  to  learning,  their  name 
him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  an  |  is  legion.  Lectures  are  the  order  of  the 
ancient  bit  of  harmony  which  tells  another  day,  and  sciolism  doth  abound.  But  the 
tale  of  the  bonny  Christ  Church  bells  th.at  large  measure  of  sound  information  col- 
sound  so  woundy  great,  so  wondrous  lected  in  the  Transactions  of  the  scientific 
sweet,  and  troll  so  merrily,  merrily.*  No :  and  learned  societies  and  associations,  and 
choose  some  other  scape-goat  than  “  The  in  books  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the 
mighty  Tom.”  How  often  in  our  youth  press  of  Europe  and  America,  leaves  little 
have  we  run  from  far  beyond  Carfax,  as  apology  for  w’hat  we  have  heard  tenderly 
he  sonorously  told  us  that  we  ought  to  be  called  our  late  “  mishaps,”  not  without 
in  College,  and  knocked  in  just  as  he  was  excuses  for  one  and  all  of  them — to  ail 
tolling  “  one  hundred  and  one.”  which  might  be  gently  and  justly  sug- 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  gested  the  old  and  true  mot — Qui 
know  that  accidents  will  happen.  We  s' earcuse  s'  accuse. 

admire  the  devotion  of  the  accomplished  At  the  risk  of  being  pooh-poohed,  or 
designer  to  his  work,  and  we  know,  by  i  worse,  we  W'ould  hint  to  those  more  imme- 
exjwrience,  that  Tristram  Shandy  was  all  diately  interested  in  the  completion  of 
over  right  w’hen  he  wrote  that  a  man’s  that  grand  work,  the  construction  and 
hobby  horse  is  the  tenderest  part  about  junction  of  the  Great  Atlantic  electrical 
him ;  but  old  friends  like  The  Mighty  of  cable,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  valuable 
Oxford  most  not  be  abused  to  cover  a  work  whose  title  heads  this  humble  paper, 
failure.  For  our  own  parts,  we  shall  be  In  it  may  be  seen,  among  other  practical 
content  when  we  find  that  New  Ben  is  observations,  the  result  of  the  collection 
fairly  settled  in  his  tower,  and  speaking  of  the  experience  of  those  who  go  down 
to  the  people  in  a  tone  no  worse  than  to  the  sea  in  ships,  as  noted  on  the  “Wind 
Tom’s.  and  Current  charts”  so  widely  diffused 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  and  amoag  them,  and  the  effect  already  pro- 
though  it  is  dangerous  to  prophesy  or  to  duced  by  those  notes  on  Navigation.  It 
be  too  hopeful,  we  doubt  not  that  those  '  w^as  held,  and,  as  the  consequences  prove, 
who  live  long  enough  will  see  all  these  justly  held,  that  a  good  wind  and  current 
great  works  accomplished.  Englishmen  chart  would  show  the  young  navigator, 
won’t  be  beat.  Ultimately  the  cable  will  I  launched  on  his  first  voyage,  the  tracks  of 
be  laid  down  from  shore  to  shore  —  the  a  thousand  vessels  which  had  plowed 
Leviathan  will  be  ^ot  into  the  water  some-  the  same  liquid  region,  and  place  before 
how,  without  raismg  the  ghost  of  Archi-  his  eyes  their  no  longer  evanescent  fur- 
_ rows.  He  would  see  on  his  cabin-table 

•  “  Hark  the  bonny  Christ  Church  bells.” — Round  - - - 

for  three  voices.  Dean  Aldrich.  *  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 
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not  only  the  tracks  of  those  antecedent 
vessels,  but  the  experience  of  each  com¬ 
mander  as  to  the  winds  and  currents,  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  encountered  and 
observed  on  his  watery  way.  All  this  he 
would  see  at  a  glance,  instead  of  groping 
in  the  dark,  as  he  must  have  done  without 
these  bright  lamps  lighted  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  dearest  of  all  schools 

Brother  Jonathan  is  very  spry,  rather 
too  apt  to  go  a-head,  and  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  his  European  relation.  But 
he  sees  a  good  notion  at  a  glance,  and 
strikes  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  never  does 
/m  turn  his  back  upon  opportunity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“The  quick  practical  mind  of  the  American 
ship-master  took  hold  of  the  proposition  at  once. 
To  hhn  the  field  was  inviting,  for  he  saw  in  it 
the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  and  of  many  use¬ 
ful  results. 

So,  in  a  little  while,  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  narigators  engaged  day  and  night,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in  making  and  record¬ 
ing  observations  according  to  a  uniform  plan, 
and  in  furthering  this  attempt  to  increase  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
sea,  and  other  phenomena  that  relate  to  its  safe 
navigation  and  physical  geography.” 

But  first  there  was  one  great  obstacle 
to  be  overcome,  that  which  makes  the 
Leviathan  land-fettereil,  the  vis  inertias.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  revolutionize  the  rule  of 
thumb.  “  It  did  for  my  father  before  me 
and  it  will  do  for  me — I  am  quite  content.” 
“Content” — yes,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
species  of  content  w'hich,  especially  in  an 
enterprising  age,  leads  to  beggary  and 
shipwreck.  Navigators  were,  therefore, 
told  that  if  each  one  would  agree  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  general  plan  of  observations 
at  sea,  and  would  send  regularly,  at  the 
end  of  every  cruise,  an  abstract  log  of 
their  voyage  to  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washinj^n,  he  should,  for  so  doing,  be 
furnished,  free  of  cost,  with  a  copy  of  the 
charts  and  sailing  directions  that  might 
be  founded  on  these  observations,  (p.  ix.) 

.  We  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  these 
observations  as  they  have  dropped  from 
the  lucid  pen  of  Mr.  Maury,  not  without 
regret  that  our  limited  space  forbids  so 
extensive  a  notice  as  the  merits  of  this 
last  and  greatly  improved  edition  deserve. 

The  first  tu’o  chapters  of  this  teeming  | 
book  treat  of  that  river  in  the  ocean  which  | 
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never  fails  in  the  most  severe  droughts, 
and,  in  the  mightiest  floods,  never  over¬ 
flows — the  Gulf  Stream ;  a  river  whose 
banks  and  bottoms  are  formed  of  cold 
water,  whilst  its  current  is  wann.  The 
fountain  of  this  river — which  is  roof¬ 
shaped,  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or 
the  Amazon,  and  rolls  along  a  volume  of 
water  more  than  a  thousand  times 
greater — is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  its 
mouth  is  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  An  indigo 
blue  colors  its  waters  as  far  out  from  the 
Gulf  as  the  coasts  of  Carolina,  and  marks 
them  so  distinctly  that  their  line  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  common  sea-water  may  be 
traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one  half  of  a 
vessel  may  be  seen  floating  in  Gulf  Stream 
water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  the 
ordinary  water  of  the  ocean ;  “  so  sharp 
is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of  affinity 
between  those  waters,  and  such,  too,  the 
reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of 
those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with 
the  common  water  of  the  sea.” 

Where  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri 
come  together,  a  like  reluctance  of  their 
meeting  waters  to  mingle  prevails,  and 
may  be  traced  for  miles  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  mighty  rivers.  A  similar 
line  of  demarkation  distinguishes  for  some 
distance  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  after 
its  confluence  with  the  Arve,  and  also,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  Saone,  though 
upon  an  infinitesimally  smaller  scale. 

Mr.  Maury  paases  in  review  the  theories 
of  Captain  Livingstone — who  seems  to 
have  l^en  singularly  unfortunate,  and  to 
have  been  altogether  swamped  in  this 
overwhelming  and  puzzling  Stream,  for  he 
launched  two  on  it,  both  of  which  have 
been  upset.  Dr.  Franklin  rejxjated  the 
opinion  which  had  struck  deeper  into  the 
minds  of  sea-faring  people — that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  the  escaping  of  the  waters  that 
have  been  forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  tracle-winds,  and  that  it  is  the 
pressure  of  those  winds  upon  the  water 
which  drives  up  into  that  sea  a  head,  as  it 
were,  for  this  |)owerful  stream.  Upon 
this  theory  Mr  l^ury  remarks  that — 

“  We  know  of  instances  in  which  waters  have 
been  accumulated  on  one  side  of  a  lake,  or  in 
one  end  of  a  canal,  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  pressure  of  the  trade-winds  nuiy  auut  to 
give  the  Gulf  Stream  its  initial  velocity,  but  are 
they  of  themselves  adequate  to  such  an  effect  ? 
To  my  mind,  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics,  as  at 
present  expounded,  appear  by  no  means  to  war- 
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not  the  conclusion  thst  it  w,  unless  the  aid  of 
other  agents  also  be  brought  to  bear.” 

Our  author  then  quotes  Admiral 
Smyth’s  valuable  memoir  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,*  referring  to  the  Admiral’s  obser¬ 
vation  that  a  continuance,  in  the  Sea  of 
Tuscany,  of  “  gusty  gales”  from  the  south¬ 
west,  has  been  known  to  raise  its  surface 
no  less  than  twelve  feet  abbve  its  ordinary 
level,  and  to  occasion  a  strong  surface- 
drift  through  the  Strait  of  Bonifaccio. 
But  Mr.  Maury — with  good  reason,  as  we 
think — will  not  allow  that  Strait  to  be  a 
parallel  to  the  Gulf  Stream;  for  in  the 
strait  you  have  no  deep  and  narrow 
channel-way  to  conduct  those  waters  off 
like  a  miniature  river  even  in  that  sea,  but 
a  mere  surface-flow,  such  as  usually  follows 
the  )>iHng  up  of  water  in  any  mere  pond 
or  gulf  above  the  ordinary  level.  Xo: 
the  Bonifaccio  current  does  not  flow  like 
“  a  river  in  the  sea  ”  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  but  spreads  itself  out  as  soon  it 
has  passed  the  Straits,  and,  like  glory,  or 
a  circle  in  the  water,  loses  itself  by  spread¬ 
ing.  And  broadly  does  the  Bionifaccio 
current  spread  as  soon  as  it  flnds  sea-room. 
Our  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  trade-winds  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

The  deep  blue  of  that  ooean-river  is 
due  to  its  more  intense  degree  of  saltness; 
for  its  waters  are  salter  (§  29)  than  the 
waters  of  the  sea  through  which  they  flow. 
“  Blue  water  ”  is  Jack’s  name  for  the  real 
“  briny  ”  far,  far  away  from  any  land  ; 
and,  as  every  so.a-boy  will  tell  you,  “  the 
greener  the  hue  the  fresher  the  water.” 

Adminal  Beechey’s  well-known  chart, 
showing  the  tracks  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  bottles,  presents  the  inference  that 
the  waters  from  every  Quarter  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  tend  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into  the  sea  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
near  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America,  at  the  extreme  north  or  farthest 
south  have  been  found  either  in  the  West- 
Indies,  on  our  Isles,  or  within  the  range 
of  Gulf  Stream  waters. 

“  Of  two  cast  out  together  in  south  latitude  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  one  was  found  on  the  island 


*  Mr.  Maury  justly  characterizes  Admiral  Smyth’s 
work,  entitled  7^  Mediterranean ;  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
cal,  J/ietorieal,  arid  Kavtieal,  as  by  frr  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  book  touching  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean. 


of  Trinidad;  the  other  on  Guernsey,  in  the 
English  Channel.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
information  on  the  subject,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  the  latter  performed  the  tour  of 
the  Gulf  is  all  but  conclusive.  And  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  bottles  of 
the  Admiral’s  chart  have  also  performed  the 
tour  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  then,  without  being 
cast  ashore,  have  returned  with  the  drift  along 
the  coast  o'f  Africa  into  the  intertropical  region, 
thence  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  so  on 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  again.” — P.  29. 

In  the  tri.ingular  space  between  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  and  in  the  midw’ay  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  speed  of  ships  is  often  lessened  by  the 
wide-spreading,  thickly-matted  Sargasso 
or  Gulf  Weed,  covering  an  area  equal  in 
extent  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is 
hardly  matter  of  wonder  that  the  sight  of 
it  alarmed  Columbus’  crew,  who  thought 
that  it  marked  the  limits  of  navigation, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  than  presump¬ 
tion  to  venture  further ;  it  seems,  indeed, 
at  a  little  distance  sufficiently  substantial 
for  a  walk  upon  it,  and  it  swarms  with 
animal  life,  minute  for  the  most  part. 
Patches  of  the  weed  of  this  Sargasso  Sea 
are  always  to  be  found  floating  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream : 

“  Now,  if  bits  of  cork  or  chaff,  or  any  float¬ 
ing  substance,  be  put  into  a  bemin,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  be  given  to  the  water,  all  the  light 
substances  will  be  found  crowding  together 
near  the  center  of  the  pool  where  there  is  the 
least  motion.  Just  such  a  basin  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the  Sargasso 
Sea  is  the  center  of  the  whirl.  Columbus  first 
found  this  weedy  sea  in  his  voyage  of  discovery ; 
there  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  moving  up 
and  down,  and  changing  its  position  like  the 
calms  of  Cancer,  according  to  the  seasons,  the 
storms,  and  the  winds.  Exact  observations 
as  to  its  limits  and  their  range,  extending  back 
for  tidy  years,  assure  us  that  its  mean  position 
has  not  been  altered  since  that  time.” — P.  30. 

The  chemical  properties,  or — as  Mr. 
Maury  proposes  to  call  them,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  called — 
galvanic  properties,  were  tested  by  pa 
tient,  careful,  and-  laborious  researches 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1843,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Navy  took  measures 
for  procuring  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  corrosive  efiects 
of  sea- water  upon  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships.  The  result  of  these  observations 
was  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  copper  on 
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the  bottom  of  vessels  cruising  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  suffers 
more  from  the  action  of  sea-water  than 
the  copper  of  ships  cruising  elsewhere. 
“  In  otuer  words,  the  salts  of  these  waters 
create  the  most  powerful  galvanic  battery 
that  is  found  in  the  ocean.” — P.  35. 

But  why  are  the  waters  in  one  part  of 
the  sea  salter  and  heavier,  and  in  another 
lighter  and  less  salt,  than  the  average  of 
sea- water  ? 

Legions  of  living  agents  are  at  work  in 
various  marine  localities  to  produce  the 
effect  involved  in  the  question.  Corals, 
testaceous  and  other  molhisks,  crustaceans 
and  annelids,  are  employed  in  this  agency ; 
and  in  secreting  the  solid  matter  for  their 
structures,  external  and  internal,  silently 
and  slow'ly,  but  surely,  help  to  cause  the 
difference.  To  these  physical  agents  are 
added  heat  and  radiation,  evaporation 
and  precipitation. 

Let  us  see  how  our  author  brings  this 
heaviness  and  lightness  to  bear  upon  the 
striking  phenomenon  before  us : 

“We  have,  on  one  side,  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  their  waters  of  brine  ; 
on  the  other,  the  Great  Polar  basin,  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  the  two  latter  with  waters 
that  are  but  little  more  than  brackish.  In  one 
set  of  these  sea-basins  the  water  is  heavy  ;  in 
the  other  it  is  light  Between  them  the  ocean 
intervenes ;  but  water  is  bound  to  seek  and  to 
maintain  its  level ;  and  here  therefore  we  un¬ 
mask  one  of  the  agents  concerned  in  causing 
Gulf  Stream.  What  is  the  influence  of  this  agent 
— that  is,  how  great  is  it,  and  to  what  extent 
does  it  go — we  can  not  say ;  only  it  is  at  least 
one  of  the  agents  concerned.  Moreover,  specu¬ 
late  as  we  may  as  to  all  the  agencies  concerned 
in  collecting  these  waters,  tlutt  have  supplied 
the  trade-winds  with  v^)or,  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  then  in  driving  them  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic — of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  salt  which 
the  trade-wind  vapor  loaves  behind  in  the  tropics 
has  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  trade-wind 
region,  to  be  mixed  up  again  in  due  proportion 
with  the  other  water  of  the  sea— the  Baltic  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  included ;  and  that  these 
are  some  of  the  waters  at  least  which  we  see 
running  off '  through  the  Gulf  Stream.  To 
convey  them  away  is  doubtless  one  of  the  offices 
which,  in  the  economy  of  the  ocean,  has  been 
assigned  to  it” 

The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
exhibits  a  wide  difference  between  its 
waters  and  those  of  the  neighboring  ocean. 
On  a  winter's  day,  and  as  high  up  as  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  this  dif¬ 
ference  ranges  as  high  as  20^,  and  even 


30®.  Water  expands  by  heat,  and  this 
increase  of  temperature  may  more  than 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  saltness, 
and  leave  the  Gulf  Stream  waters  lighter. 
If  they  be  lighter,  they  should  occupy  a 
higher  level  than  those  through  which 
they  flow  ;  and  figures  based  on  sufficient 
data  show  that  the  middle  or  axis  of  this 
Ocean  Stream  should  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  two  feet  above  the  contiguous 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  the  surface 
of  the  Stream  should  present  a  double  in¬ 
clined  plane,  from  which  the  water  would 
run  down  on  each  side  as  from  the  roof  of 
a  house.  As  this  superficial  water  runs  off 
the  top,  the  same  weight  of  colder  water 
runs  in  at  the  bottom,  raising  up  the  cold- 
water  bed  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  causing  it 
to  become  shallower  and  shallower  as  it 
goes  north. 

That  this  Stream  is  roof-shaped,  is 
proved  not  only  by  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  but  also  by  the  observations  of 
navigators. 

The  Gulf  Stream  casts  upon  its  outer 
ed^e  sea-weed,  driftwood,  and  all  other 
solid  bodies  floating  on  it.  Why  is  this  ? 

In  addition  to  the  roof-shaped  current  as 
a  cause,  Mr.  Maury  finds  another  in  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  (p.  41 ;)  and 
he  arrays  some  stubborn  facts  against  the 
opinions  of  Major  Rennell  and  Arago, 
who  make  the  co.osts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  shoals  of  Nantucket  turn  the  Gulf 
Stream  eastward. 

That  there  arc  in  this  Stream  threads 
of  wanner,  separated  by  streaks  of  cooler 
water,  is  indicated  by  the  observations  of 
the  L^’nited  States  Coast  Survey ;  and  as 
these  streaks  are  not  found  in  the  Stream 
as  it  issues  from  its  fountain,  our  author 
considers  them  as  an  incident  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  its  waters  gradually  grow 
cool. 

The  hottest  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  also  the  lightest,  and  as  it  rises  to  the 
top,  evaporation  and  exposure  cool  it; 
but  the  surface  is  replenished  by  fresh 
supplies  of  hot  water  from  below.  Some 
merriment  was  produced  at  the  expense 
of  one  of  the  many  of  our  defunct  com¬ 
missions  of  sewers,  by  an  assertion  that 
the  commissioners  had  actually  construct¬ 
ed  one  of  their  sewers  so  that,  if  it  ran 
at  all,  it  must  run  up-hill :  “  only  fancy 
water  running  up  hill — the  thing  is  im¬ 
possible  !”  It  is  dangerous  to  talk  of  im¬ 
possibilities,  and  wiser,  if  we  can  not  com¬ 
prehend  a  phenomenon,  to  remember,  in- 
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stead  of  scoffing,  Trim’s  humble  answer 
upon  another  “  impossible”  occasion — “  it 
might  if  God  pleased.”  In  a  winter’s 
day,  the  waters  at  the  surface  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  Cape  Hatteras  may  be  at  80®. 
At  the  depth  of  five  hundred  fathoms, 
actual  observations  have  shown  that  the 
thermometer  will  stand  at  57®.  If  you 
follow  the  Stream  thence  off  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  you 
will  find,  after  carefully  noting  the  water 
thermometer  all  the  way,  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  stands  a  degree  or  two  less  at  the  | 
surface,  while  all  is  cooler  below :  j 

”  In  other  words,  the  stratum  of  water  at 
67*,  which  was  three  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface  off  Hatteras,  has,  in  a  course  of  one  hun-  | 
dred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  ' 
miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  ascended,  verti¬ 
cally,  six  hundred  feet ;  that  is,  this  stratum  ! 
has  run  up-hill  with  an  ascent  of  five  or  six  feet  . 
to  the  mile.” — P.  49. 

This  marvelous  Ocean  River  is  the  | 
great  regulator  of  our  climate,  of  which 
the  Merry  Monarch,  who  never  said  a 
foolish  thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one, 
said  that,  after  all,  there  were  in  England 
more  days  when  one  could  be  out  and 
almut,  than  in  any  other  country  where 
he  had  been.  Wq  write  in  mia-w’inter, 
and  the  waning  year  will  soon  be  among 
the  things  that  were.  We  may  guess  the 
temperature  of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador 
at  this  sea.son ;  but  here  in  the  south-west 
of  our  favored  isle,  and  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  note  the 
following  plants  in  bloom  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  open  air — common  China  rose,  j 
ruby  rose,  damask  rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(one  of  the  “  tea  ”  roses,)  primrostis,  i 
double  purple  primroses,  garden  anemone,  , 
wall-flower,  Pyrus  Japonica,  purple  meze- 
reon,  (strong  in  leaf,)  yellow  jasmin,  com¬ 
mon  nasturtium,  lobelia  gracilis,  purple 
phlox,  pheasant’s  eye,  common  garden  j 
stock,  common  daisv,  (numerous,)  common  j 
marygold,  besides  the  usual  winter  flowers;  ' 
and  raspberries  with  the  leaves  on,  and  ! 
ripe  fruit.  In  the  Upper  Crescent  at  Bath, 
pomegranates  are  hanging  on  the  w.alls  of  | 
a  house  ;  and  ripe  strawberries  have  been 
gathered  in  a  garden  in  Cornwall.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  many  plants  which  are  usually 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  the  Frost-genius 
long  ere  this  time,  are  in  vigorous  leaf,  i 
and  flourishing.*  It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  un- 1 


*  For  instance,  the  everlasting  pea,  fuchsia, 
(throwing  up  dioota,  and  a  dwarf  one  in  flower,)  nar- 


usually  mild  season,  and  we  doubt  not 
that,  according  to  the  old  adage,  as  the 
t  day  grows  longer  the  cold  will  grow 
stronger ;  but  think  of  the  difference  be- 
I  tween  our  climate  and  those  which  are 
^  not  blessed  by  the  mitigation  borne  on 
the  bosom  of  the  beneficent  Stream,  which 
reposes  on  a  couch  of  cold  water. 

“  As  a  rule,  the  hottest  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  at  or  near  the  surfiwe ;  and  as  the 
deep-sea  thermometer  is  sent  down,  it  shows 
that  these  waters,  though  still  warmer  than  the 
water  on  either  side  at  corresponding  depths, 
gradually  become  less  and  less  warm  until  the 
bottom  of  the  current  is  reached.  There  is 
rea.son  to  believe  that  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  are  nowhere  permitted,  in  the 
oceanic  economy,  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  There  is  every  where  a  cushion  of  cool 
water  between  them  and  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth’s  crust  This  arrangement  is  suggestive, 
and  strikingly  beautiful.  One  of  the  benign 
offices  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to  convey  heat 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  otherwise  it 
would  become  excessive,  and  to  dispense  it  in 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  climates  of  the  British  Islands  and 
of  all  Western  Europe.  Now  cold  water  is  one 
of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  in  contact  with  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth — comparatively  a  good  conductor  of 
heat — instead  of  being  sent  across,  as  it  is,  in 
contact  with  a  cold,  non-conducting  cushion  of 
cool  water  to  fend  it  from  the  bottom,  all  its 
heat  would  be  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  way, 
and  the  soft  climates  of  both  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  as  that  of  Labrador,  severe  in 
the  extreme,  and  ice-bound.” — P.  49. 

Truly  Ills  paths  are  in  the  great 
waters. 

Man  is  an  imitative  animal,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  w'hether  he  had  in  his 
mind  the  great  oceanic  warming  appara¬ 
tus  when  he  devised  the  mode  of  making 
houses  comfortable  throughout  in  win¬ 
ter.  Let  us  look  into  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Observatory,  with  Mr.  Maury  for 
our  guide.  Hot  water  is  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  warming  the  building.  The 
furnace  and  caldron  are  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  apartments  to  be  w'armed, 
and  pipes  conduct  the  heated  water  from 

row  and  broad-leaved  myrtles,  field  beans  (vieta  /aba) 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  the  floral  leaves  deve¬ 
loped,  etc.  The  standard  roses  have  kept  their 
leaves,  and  some  are  in  forward  flower-bud ;  nor  is 
the  elder  entirely  denuded.  We  have  also  received 
information  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  at  Bayonne 
the  first  crop  of  peas  is  in  blossom. 
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the  caldron  under  the  sunrintendent’s 
dwelling,  over  into  one  of  the  basement 
rooms  of  the  Observatory.  The  pipes 
are  then  ^red  out  so  as  to  present  a 
large  cooling  surface,  they  are  then  agdin 
united  into  one,  and  through  this  iron 
vein,  the  water,  being  now  cooled,  re¬ 
turns  of  its  owm  accord  into  the  caldron. 
So  that  cool  water  is  returning  all  the 
time  and  flowing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  whilst  hot  water  is  continually 
flowing  out  at  the  top. 

“The  ventilation  of  the  Observatory  is  so 
arranired  that  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
through  it,  is  led  from  this  basement  room, 
where  the  pipes  are,  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
building ;  and,  in  the  process  of  this  circulation, 
the  warmth  conveyed  by  the  water  to  the  base¬ 
ment  is  taken  thence  by  the  air  and  distributed 
over  all  the  rooms.  Now,  to  compare  small 
thinm  with  great,  we  have  in  the  warm  waters 
whiA  arc  confin^  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  just 
such  a  heating  apparatus  for  Great  Britain,  the 
North- Atlantic,  and  Western  Europe. 

“  The  furnace  is  the  torrid  xone ;  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea  are  the  caldrons  ; 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  conducting  pipe.  From 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  shores 
of  Europe  is  the  basement — the  hot-air  cham¬ 
ber — in  which  this  pipe  is  flared  out  so  as  to 
present  a  large  cooling  surface.  Here  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  atmosphere  is  arranged  by  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  is  such  that  the  warmth  thus  con¬ 
veyed  into  this  warm-air  chamber  of  mid-ocean 
is  taken  up  by  the  genial  west  winds,  and  dis¬ 
pensed,  in  the  most  benign  manner,  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  the  west  of  Europe.” — Pp. 
60,  61. 

Tlie  maximum  temperature  of  the  wa¬ 
ter-heated  air-ehamber  of  the  Observatory 
is,  Mr.  Maury  tells  us,  about  90®.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  86®,  or  about  9®  above  the  ocean  tem¬ 
perature,  “  due  the  latitude.”  At  10®  in¬ 
crease  of  its  latitude,  only  2®  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  lost  by  it ;  and,  after  a  run  of 
three  thousand  miles  northward,  it  still 
preserves,  even  in  winter,  summer  heat. 
Crossing  with  this  temperature  the  40th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  there  over¬ 
flowing  its  li(^oid  banks,  it  spreads  itself 
out  fer  and  wide — for  thousands  of  square 
leagues,  covering  the  ocean  with  a  warm 
carpet  which  mitigates  so  effectually  the 
rigor  of  a  European  winter.  Its  motion 
is  now  slower,  but  its  dispensation  of  ge¬ 
nial  warmth  more  liberal  till  it  meets  our 
Islands,  which  divide  it,  and  one  part  goes 
into  the  Spitzbergen  basin,  whilst  the  other 
enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  carrying  with 
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them  a  degree  of  warmth  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  ocean  temperature. 
Hence  the  mild  and  moist  atmosphere 
w’hich  so  much  softens  climate  wherever 
that  atmosphere  arising  from  such  an  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  heated  w'ater,  is  carried. 

All  nature,  invalid  or  valid,  animate  or 
inanimate,  feels  the  difference  betw'een 
the  rule  of  Kurus  and  that  of  Zephyrus. 
Flora  shrinks  before  the  dry  parching 
blast  of  the  former,  and  expands  all  her 
charms  to  the  gentle  breath  of  the  latter. 
Even  the  strong  man  wra]>s  himself  more 
closely  in  his  cloak  when  Eurus  predomi¬ 
nates  ;  but  he  doffs  it  so  soon  as  he  feels 
the  genial  influence  of  the  Zephyr : 

“  Every  west  wind  that  blows  crosses  the 
Stream  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  this  heat  to  temper  there  the 
northern  winds  of  winter.  It  is  the  influence 
of  this  stream  upon  climate  that  makes  Erin 
the  *  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Sea,’  and  that  clothes 
the  shores  of  Albion  in  evergreen  robes ;  while 
in  the  same  latitude,  on  this  side,  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  are  fast  bound  in  fetters  of  ice.  In  a 
valuable  paper  on  currents,*  Mr.  Rcdfleld  states, 
that  in  1881  the  harbor  of  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  was  closed  with  ice  as  late  as  the  month 
of  June;  yet  who  ever  heard  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  side,  though  2*  further 
north,  being  closed  with  ice,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter  ?” — P.  62. 

Even  in  the  Orkneys,!  the  j)ond8  are 
not  frozen  in  winter ;  and  the  great 
Northern  Wizard  who  called  up  Minna 
and  Brenda,  has  not  omitted  to  tell  of  the 
mildness  of  the  tempt*rature.J  If  any 
additional  evidence  were  wanting  to 
prove  that  the  Orkney  islanders  ow'e 
their  comparatively^  soft  climate  to  the 
grand  oceanic  heating  apparatus,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  driftw’ood  from  the  West- 
Indies  occasionally  cast  ashore  on  those 
islands  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

But  while  the  surface  temperature  of 
the  Stream  is  80®,  the  deep-sea  thermome¬ 
ter  has  registered  a  temperature  as  low 
as  35®  (Fahrenheit)  at  the  bottom ;  and 
these  cold  waters  doubtless  come  down 
from  the  north  to  replace  the  warm  wa¬ 
ter  sent  through  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  frigidity  of  Spitzbergen. — P. 
54. 

The  best  indication  of  the  cold  currents 
which  temper  the  warmth,  and  one  of 
which  has  been  found  at  the  equator 


*  American  Journal  of  Science,  voL  xiv.  p.  293. 
!  Lat  near  60®.  X  Pirate,  c.  i. 
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(§  23,)  two  hundred  miles  broad,  and 
23*  colder  than  the  surface  water,  may, 
j)crhaj)s,  be  found  in  the  sea  mammals 
and  nsh.  The  whales,  for  instance,  first 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  by  their  avoidance  of  its  waters. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  without  fish.  The  great 
advent  of  bonito  and  albicore,  which,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Stream,  had  invaded  the  Eng¬ 
lish  C'hannel,  and  the  consequent  alarm  of 
the  Cornish  and  Devon  fishermen  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  havoc  made  by  those  pre¬ 
daceous  tropical  species  among  the  pil¬ 
chards,  may  still  be  remembered  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  fish¬ 
eries.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  value 
of  sea-fish  for  the  table  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  warmth  of  the  water  in  which 
they  swim.  The  epicure  looks  out  for 
those  whose  muscle  has  been  braced  by 
the  cold  W’aters,  and  has  acquired  that 
firmness  and  flavor  without  which  it  is 
comparatively  valueless.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Mediterranean  is  4®  or  5® 
above  the  ocean-temperature  of  the  same 
latitude.  The  ancient  Romans  had  few 
fish  worth  eating  except  the  Red  Mullets, 
whose  dying  hues  as  they  shone  through 
the  crystal  vase  gladdened  the  gloating 
eyes  of  those  crual  sensualists.  They 
sent  to  our  ultima  Thule  for  oysters ;  and 
Domitian’s  great  Rhombus  that  convened 
the  senate  to  decree  a  dish  worthy  of  the 
finnv  giant,  was,  probably,  but  a  woolly 
affair.  What  would  Apicius  or  Lucullus 
have  given  for  a  British  turbot,  if  either 
of  them  had  once  enjoyed  its  firmness  and 
flavor,  heightened  by  the  rich  relish  of 
the  sapid  lobster-sauce  instead  of  their 
own  putrescent  garttmf  Their  palates 
were  never  solaced  by  North  Sea  cod  or 
Dublin  Bay  haddock ;  whatever  may 
have  been  the  luck  of  those  who  reaped 
the  advantage  of  Ciesar’s  invasion.  The 
sea-temperature  of  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  Florida  is  comparatively 
low,  and  the  tables  of  the  fortunate  in¬ 
habitants  are  supplied  with  excellent  fish. 
A  Virginian  “  Sheep’s  Head  ”  is  justly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  firm,  delicious  fish  ;  but  one 
taken  in  the  warm  water  on  the  edge  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  but  a  few  miles  off,  is 
worthless  for  the  table,  so  flabbily  soft  is 
it.  The  same  difference  is  patent  in  other 
fish  till  they  have  undergone  the  cold 
water  cure.  The  fish  of  the  Society 
Islands, 

“  Where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow,” 


vie  in  the  richness  of  their  colors  with  the 
dazzling  plumage  of  the  birds  and  the 
gorgeous  brightness  of  the  insects  and 
flowers — but  there  an  end.  The  fish  de¬ 
light  the  eye,  but  cheat  the  palate.  Even 
Jack,  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  to 
vary  his  mess,  prefers  his  eternal  salt  junk 
to  a  dish  of  these  insipid  beauties. 

Drifting  along  with  the  Gulf  Stream 
vast  trhools  of  young  sea-nettles  {Me- 
dueee  f)  float.  Whither  are  they  bound  ? 
Thev  constitute,  we  are  told,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  Right  Whale,  and  he 
has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  the  warm  bath 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  Auld  Clootie  has 
to  holy  water.  An  intelligent  sea-captain 
bound  for  England  informed  Mr.  Maury 
that,  several  years  ago,  he  fell  in,'  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  with  “  such  a  school  of 
oung  sea-nettles  as  had  never  before 
een  heard  of.”  The  sea  was  overspread 
with  them  for  many  leagues,  and  the 
worthy  skipper  compared  their  appear¬ 
ance  to  acorns  floating  in  a  stream  ;  but 
the  nettles  were  so  thick  as  completely  to 
cover  the  surface,  and  he  was  five  or  six 
days  in  sailing  through  them.  Sixty  days 
afterwards,  on  his  homeward  vovage,  he 
fell  in  with  them  again  off  the  Western 
Islands,  and  then,  three  or  four  days 
passed  before  he  got  through  them.  He 
was  sure  that  they  were  the  same,  for  he 
had  never  before  seen  any  like  them ;  and, 
on  both  occasions,  he  had  freq^uently  haul¬ 
ed  up  buckets  full  of  them  tor  examina¬ 
tion.  To  the  Western  Islands,  where 
this  plentiful  table  is  spread  for  them,  do 
the  M'hales  greatly  resort,  and  thus,  as 
our  author  observes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  the  harvest-field,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
the  gleaner  which  collects  the  sea-fruitage 
produced  there,  and  conveys  it  thousands 
of  miles  away  to  the  hungry  whale  with 
the  providential  care  of  that  Great  and 
Good  Being  who  feeds  the  young  ravens 
and  cares  for  the  sparrow. 

But  if  the  Gulr  Stream,  in  its  milder 
mood,  obeys  this  benevolent  behest,  it  is 
also,  in  Blue-jacket  language,  the  great 
“weather  breeder”  of  the  North-Atlan- 
tic.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  “  Storm- 
Br.A8T,”  and  awful  is  the  war  of  elments 
where  he  strikes  with  his  “  o’ertaking 
w'ings.”  Think  of  the  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbance  indicated  by  such  thermometer- 
leaps  as  that  recorded  by  Sir  Philip 
Brooke,  who  found  the  air  on  each  side 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  freezing  point  while 
its  waters  drove  the  mercury  up  to  80®. 
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Bat  the  “  tyrannous  and  strong  ”*  off- 1 
spring  sometimes  turns  its  rage  against  ^ 
its  parent,  as  when  it  forced  the  Stream  | 
back  to  its  sources,  piling  up  the  water 
in  the  Gulf  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  I 
The  Ledbury,  Snow',  was  caught  by  it,  | 
and  attempted  to  ride  it  out.  When  the  j 
storm  abated,  the  crew  found  themselves  i 
high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  the  skipper  | 
discovered  that  he  had  let  go  her  anchor  j 
among  the  tree-tops  on  Elliott’s  Key. 
The  Florida  Keys  were  inundated  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet ;  and  when  the  dam¬ 
med  up  water  escaped  with  a  tremendous  : 
rush  from  its  oounncment,  and  met  the  , 
fury  of  the  gale,  mountain  waves  were 
raised  com{)ared  with  which  those  in  an  | 
ordinary  gale  are  but  a  Tilbury  sea — as  ! 
high  as  a  twopenny  loaf — to  use  Jack’s  | 
contemptuous  expression.  The  awful  sub-  J 
limity  of  the  scene  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
upon  this  occasion,  w’as,  they  say,  never 
surpassed,  though  Mr.  Maury  notices  in 
the  very  next  page  the  “  great  hurricane  ” 
of  1780,  which  commenced  at  Barbadoes, 
and  in  which  the  bark  was  blown  from 
the  trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
destroyed.  The  fury  of  this  aw  ful  vbita- 
tion  was  felt 

“  Under  the  roots  of  the  ocean.” 

“The  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea 
were  uproot^,  and  the  waves  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  forts  and  castles  were  washed  away, 
and  their  great  guns  carried  about  in  the  air 
like  chaff ;  houses  were  rased,  ships  were  wreck¬ 
ed,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  lifted  up 
in  the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm. 
At  the  different  Islands,  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  on  shore,  while, 
farther  to  the  north,  the  Stirling  Castle  and 
the  Dover  Castle  men-of-war  went  down  at  sea, 
and  fifW  sail  were  driven  on  shore  at  the  Ber¬ 
mudas.” 

This  furious  hurricane,  which  tore  up 
and  cast  on  shore  rocks  from  a  bottom 
seven  fathoms  in  depth,  seems  to  have 
been  as  fatal  to  human  life  as  the  earth¬ 
quakes  which  have,  just  now,  desolated 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  led  to 
the  cookery  of  the  blo^  of  St.  Janu- 
arius,f  and  far  surpasses  the  wild  freaks 

*  And  DOW  the  Stork-Blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 

He  struck  with  his  o’ertaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

The  Ancient  Jfonner. 

f  See  the  graphic  acooont  of  “  Our  Own  Corre¬ 
spondent”  Tima,  January  3,  1868. 
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of  Father  Tiber ;  almost  realizing  the  Ro¬ 
man  terror  that  Deucalion’s  time  was  com¬ 
ing  over  again. 

Jack,  who  fears  nothing  natural,  looks 
grave  at  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
is  not  so  much  its  rage,  as  the  “  ugly  sea” 
which  such  a  storm  gets  up,  the  stream 
running  one  way  and  the  furious  wind 
blow'ing  another,  that  takes  the  smile  off 
his  clieerful  countenance.  In  December, 
1853,  the  fine  new  steam-ship  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  sailed  from  New'-York  with 
United  States  troops,  and  was  bound  for 
California,  was  struck  by  the  o’ertaking 
wings  of  the  Storm-Blast  as  she  was 
crossing  the  Gulf  Stream.  One  terrible 
sea  swept  her  decks ;  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  souls,  officers  and  men, 
were  hurled  overboard — 

“  Poor  souls !  they  perished.” 

This  occasion,  melancholy  as  it  was,  called 
forth  a  triumph  of  science ;  for  though  the 
vessels  which  were  sent  in  search  of  her 
did  not  find  her,  she  w*as  seen  at  the  very 
locality  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Maury  in  the 
instructions  which  he  prepared  for  the 
cutter  which  was  dispatched  to  seek  her. 
Before  the  cutter  sailed.  The  Kilby,  The 
Three  Bells,  and  the  Antarctic  haa  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  anxious  friends  at 
home,  fallen  in  with  and  relieved  the 
wreck.  But  if  the  cutter  had  been  in 
time,  she  w'ould  have  found  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  precisely  at  the  point  indicated  by 
[  Mr.  Maury,  who  records  with  pride,  that 
though  the  Kilby  lost  sight  of  the  wreck 
j  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  could  not 
I  find  her,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to 
I  look  for  the  crippled  vessel,  those  on  shore 
could,  by  a  system  of  philosophical  deduc¬ 
tion,  point  out  exactly  the  whereabouts  of 
the  disabled  steamer. 

Not  that  the  notion  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  the  parent  of  these  w'hirlwind-storms  is 
new.  Our  Admiralty,  several  years  ago, 
set  on  foot  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
storms  in  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
which  “  swallow  navigation  up,”  and  the 
conclusion  was,  tlffit  they  were  occasioned 
by  the  irregularity  between  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Stream  and  of  the  neighboring 
regions,  both  in  the  air  and  water. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  generally,  and  embraces  the  attend¬ 
ant  phenomena,  whilst  it  abounds  in  sound 
and  useful  practical  information.  The 
fourth  chapter,  On  the  Land  and  Sea 
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Breezes,  is  equally  good,  but  owes  most 
of  its  brilliancy  to  that  accomplished  paint¬ 
er  with  the  pen.  Lieutenant  Marin  Jansen, 
of  the  Dutch  Navy  :  *  take  the  following, 
for  example : 

“  Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  is  finely 
developed,  lliere,  as  the  Mrgeous  ‘eye  of 
day  ’  rises  almost  perpendicularly  fh)m  the  sea 
with  fiery  ardor,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  it  is  f^^'eted 
by  the  volcanoes  with  a  column  of  white  smoke 
which,  ascending  from  the  conical  summits  high 
in  the  firmament  above,  forms  a  crown,  or  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  of  an  immense  bouquet  that 
they  seem  to  offer  to  the  dawn  ;  then  the  joyful 
land-breeze  plays  over  the  flood,  which,  in  the 
torrid  zone,  furnishes  with  its  fresh  breath  so 
much  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  sul¬ 
try  belt  of  earth,  for  by  means  of  it,  every  thing 
is  refreshed  and  beautiful.  Then,  under  the 
influence  of  the  glorious  accompaniments  of  the 
break  of  day,  the  silence  of  the  night  is  awaken¬ 
ed,  and  we  hear  commencing  every  where  the 
morning  hymn  of  nature.  All  that  lives  feels 
the  necessity  of  pouring  forth,  each  in  its  way, 
and  in  various  tones  and  accents,  a  song  of 
praise. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  awakened  by  the 
clear  light  of  day,  prepare  themselves  for  labor. 
Corals,  and  thousands  of  Crustacea,  await,  per¬ 
haps  impatiently,  the  advent  of  the  sea-breeze, 
which  shall  cause  evaporation  to  take  place 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  provide  them  with  a 
bountiful  store  of  building  materials  for  tbeir 
picturesque  and  artflilly  constructed  dwellings ; 
these  they  know  how  to  paint  and  to  polish  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  more  beautifully  than  can 
be  accomplished  by  any  human  art.  Like  them, 
also,  the  plants  of  the  sea  are  dependent  upon 
the  winds,  and  upon  the  sunshine ;  for  upon 
these  depend  the  vapor  and  the  rains  which  feed 
the  streams  that  bring  nourishment  for  them 
into  the  sea.” 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  Sea  Fogs  and 
Sea  Dust. 

Sea  Dust  ? 

Yes:  seamen  who  tell  of  “red  fogs” 
which  they  sometimes  encounter,  espe¬ 
cially  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  meet 
in  other  parts  of  the  sea  with  showers  of 
dust.  What  these  showers  precipitate  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  called  “sirocco dust,” 
and  in  other  parts  “African  dust,”  be¬ 
cause  the  winds  on  whose  wings  they  are 
borne  are  supposed  to  blow  from  the  Siroc¬ 
co  desert,  or  some  other  parched  region 
of  the  African  continent.  The  dust  is  of 
a  brick-red  or  cinnamon  color,  and  some- 


*  Janaen'a  Appendix  to  the  Phyeical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,  translated  flum  the  Dutch  by  Mrs.  Breed, 
Washington. 


times  falls  so  thickly  as  to  cover  sails  and 
rigging  when  the  ship  on  which  it  comes 
down  IS  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  land. 

“This  dust,  when  subjected  to  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination,  is  found  to  consist  of  infusoria  and 
organisms  whose  habitat  is  not  Africa,  but 
South- America,  and  in  the  south-east  trade-wind 
region  of  South- America.  Professor  Ehrenbcrg 
has  examined  specimens  of  sea  dust  from  the 
Cape  de  Verds  and  the  regions  thereabout,  fVom 
Malta,  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol;  and  he 
has  found  a  similarity  among  them  as  striking 
as  it  would  have  been  had  these  specimens  been 
;  all  taken  from  the  same  pile.  South- .American 
i  forms  he  recognizes  in  all  of  them  ;  indeed,  they 
I  arc  the  prevailing  forms  in  every  specimen  he 
has  examined.” — P.  117. 

Though  the  rain  dust  when  collected  in 
parcels  and  sent  to  Ehrenberg,  was  “  brick- 
red  ”  or  “  yellow-ochre,”  it  was  less  deep¬ 
ly  shaded  when  seen  by  Humboldt,  who 
describes  it  as  imparting  a  straw  color  to 
the  atmosphere. 

This  chapter  is  immediately  followed 
by  those — On  the  Probable  Relation  be¬ 
tween  Magnetism  and  the  Circulation  of 
the  Atmosphere — a  treatise  in  itself,  which 
we  unwillingly  pass  by ;  On  the  Currents 
of  the  Sea — full  of  interest  and  utility; 
and.  On  the  Open  Sea  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
In  the  last-named  chapter,  the  laudable 
habit  of  the  whalers — who  have  their  har¬ 
poons  marked  with  date  and  name  of  ship 
is  noticed,  and  the  deduction,  from  the 
examination  of  stricken  “  fish,”  as  they  are 
most  incorrectly  called,  that  there  was  a 
north-west  passage,  stated.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  we  must  not  omit  the  discovery 
that  Right  Whales  can  not  pass  the  equa¬ 
tor.  Tbe  tropical  regions  of  the  ocean  are 
to  your  Right  Whale  as  a  sea  of  fire,  and, 
like  a  sensible  mammal,  he  keeps  out  of 
hot  water. 

Next  comes  the  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Salts  of  the  Sea,  in  which  our  author 
does  not  forget  sea-shells,  their  agency 
upon  the  system  of  oceanic  currents  and 
their  assistance  in  regulation  of  climate. 
The  chapter  on  The  Equatorial  Cloud¬ 
ring  follows,  with  the  seamen’s  character- 
istical  division  of  the  ocean  into  regions 
according  to  the  winds,  as,  for  instance, 
the  “  trade-wind  regions  ” — “  the  varia¬ 
bles  ” — “  the  horse  latitudes  ”• — “  the  dol¬ 
drums,”  etc.  In  common  parlance,  any 
unfortunate  party  in  a  parlor,  all  silent  and 
all* — in  a  listless  state  of  cnnwi,  are  said 


*  Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlor  ?  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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to  be  in  the  doldrums.  The  “  Elqnatorial 
Doldrums  ”  is — it  looks  wrong,  bnt  it  isn’t 
— a  region  of  baffling  winds  and  calms, 
where 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 

The  bloody  San,  at  noon, 

Right  np  aboye  the  mast  doth  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon — 

and  the  nnhappy  emigrants  from  Europe 
to  Australia  who  survive,  may  say  with 
the  Ancient  Mariner, 

“  Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

Then  it  is  that  the  children  and  invalids 
suffer  most ;  and  Mr.  Maury  truly  and 
forcibly  characteriaes  the  lo^ity  as  a 
frightful  grave-yard  on  the  way-side  to 
that  golden  laiui.” 

But  what  can  the  ** horse  latitudes” 
be? 

They  are  the  belts  of  calms  and  light 
airs  which  border  the  polar  edge  of  the 
north-east  trades,  and  obtained  their  name 
from  the  frequent  delay  of  vessels 
bound  from  New-England  to  the  West- 
Indies  with  a  deck-loi^  of  horses  in  this 
calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and  the  consequent 
compulsion  to  throw  some  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  quadrupeds  overboard  on  account 
of  the  want  of  fresh  water. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  have  the 
Geological  Agfency  of  the  Winds;  the 
twelfth  carries  us  to  the  Depths  of  the 
Ocean ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  we  float  on 
the  Basin  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Winds  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  fourteenth  chapter ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth,  the  Climates  of  the 
Ocean ;  but  we  must  pass  on,  not  without 
a  sigh  that  diminishing  space  forbids  us 
to  dive  with  Schleiden  into  the  liquid  cry¬ 
stal  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  realize  with 
him  the  fairy  tales  of  our  childhood’s 
dreams  among  strangely-branching  thick¬ 
ets  bearing  living  flowers  and  dense  mass¬ 
es  of  Meandrinas,  Astrmas,  Explanarias, 
Madrepores,  and  all  the  vivid,  animated 
plants  of  the  mermaid’s  garden ;  or  to 
linger  over  the  Marine  “  Milky  Way,” 
sparkling  and  glowing  with  the  life  of  in¬ 
cipient  organisms,  as  its  waters  run  across 
the  Atlantic.  Neither  must  we  be  tempt¬ 
ed  by  the  sixteenth  chapter,  on  the  Drift 
of  the  Sea,  which  opens  te  ns  the  Lagullas 
current  with  its  aajunot,  nor  stop  to  feel 


the  “  pulse  of  the  sea,”  or  indulge  in  the 
fisheries,  and  gambol  with  that  warm-wa¬ 
ter  mammal,  the  Sperm  Whale.  The 
voices  of  Storms  and  Typhoons,  Hurri¬ 
canes,  and  Cyclones,  calling  from  the 
pages  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  must  be 
unheeded ;  and  the  great  race-course  of 
the  ocean,  so  graphically  described  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  on  Routes,  must  be 
left  unvisitcd.  In  the  nineteenth  chapter 
we  have  the  sound  and  eloquent  author’s 
Last  Word  on  Marine  Meteorology, 
are  told  how  navigators  may  obtain  a  set 
of  Maury  Cha.rt8,  and  learn  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
August,  1 853,  conristing  of  representatives 
from  France,  England  Kussia,  Sweden, 
Noru’ay,  Holland,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States,  though 
last,  not  least,  for  with  them  this  great 
movement  commenced.  Prussia,  Spain, 
Sardinia,  the  Holy  See,  the  free  city  of 
Hamburg,  the  republics  of  Bremen  and 
Chili,  and  the  emfures  of  Austria  and  Bra¬ 
zil  have  since  offered  their  cooperation  in 
this  noble  plan  for  bringing  the  sea  regu¬ 
larly  within  the  domains  of  philosophical 
research,  and  crowding  the  ocean  with 
observers,  whose  observations  are  to  be 
continued  in  peace  and  war.  Whatever 
political  storms  may  darken  the  horizon, 
this  concentrated  scientific  light  will  bum 
steadily  ;  for  even  when  the  dogs  of  war 
are  let  slip,  the  abstract  log — as  the  jour¬ 
nal  which  contains  these  observations  is 
called — is  to  be  held  sacred. 

“Baron  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  results 
already  obtained  fVx>m  this  system  of  research 
are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  new  department 
of  science  which  he  has  called  Physical  Uao- 
ORAPHY  or  The  Sea.  If  so  much  have  already 
been  accomplished  by  one  nation,  what  may  we 
not  expect  in  a  few  years  from  the  joint  cooper¬ 
ation  of  so  many  ? 

“  Rarely  before  has  there  been  such  a  snblime 
spectacle  presented  to  the  scientitic  world :  all 
nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  cooperate  in  car¬ 
rying  out  one  system  of  philosophical  research 
with  regard  to  the  sea.  Though  they  may  be 
enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  to  be  friends. 
Every  ship  that  navigates  the  high  seas  with 
these  charts  and  blank  abstract  logs  on  board 
may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  floating  obser¬ 
vatory,  a  temple  of  seienoe.  The  instruments 
used  by  every  cooperating  vessel  are  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  standards  that  are  common  to  all ; 
so  that  an  observation  that  is  made  any  where 
and  in  any  ship,  may  be  referred  to  and  com¬ 
pared  wi^  all  siioilar  observations  by  all  other 
ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” — P.  xL 
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Truly  it  is  a  ^rand  spectacle  to  sec  all 
civilised  nations  concurring  to  form  a 
Universal  Marine  Safety  Society,  and  re¬ 
versing  the  Pirate’s  motto,  “  Friends  to 
the  sea  and  enemies  to  all  who  sail  upon 
it.” 

That  the  Nestor  of  philosophers  was 
justiKed  in  setting  his  approving  seal  on 
this  great  benevolent  contract,  is  manifest 
from  the  results  already  obtained.  Mr. 
Maury  soon  had  to  record  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  irom  W ashiogtou  to  the  equator  was 
shortened  ten  days,  liefore  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  undertaking,  the  aver¬ 
age  passage  to  California  was  183  days; 
but  when  our  author  wrote  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  first  edition  (1855)  the  average 
was  reduced  to  135  days.  Between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Australia  the  average  time  going, 
without  these  charts,  was  ascertained  to 
be  124  days,  and  coming  about  the  same; 
making  the  round  voyage  one  of  about 
250  days  ;  but,  since  the  charts  have  been 
brought  into  play,  the  outward  passage 
has  been  reduced  to  97  days,  and  the 
homeward  run  has  been  effected  in  63. 

No  argument  tells  more  strongly  on 
John  Bull  and  his  Brother  Jonathan  than 
that  which  is  addressed  to  the  breechcs- 
|K)cket.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
yVssociation  in  1853  it  was  stated — and  the 
statment  was  repeated  in  1854 — that  in 
Bombay  it  was  estimated  that  this  sv’stem 
of  research,  if  extended  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  would  produce  an  annual  sirving  to 
British  oommeroe,  in  those  waters  alone, 
of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  in 
.all  seas,  of  ten  millions. 

”  Now  let  us  make  a  calculation  of  the  annual 
saving  to  tlio  commerce  of  the  United  States 
effect^  by  those  charts  and  sailing  directions. 
According  to  Mr.  Maury,  the  average  freight 
from  the  United  States  to  Rio  Janeiro  is  17.7 
cte.  per  ton,  per  day ;  to  Australia,  20  cts. ;  to 
Califomia  ^so  about  20  cts.  The  mean  of  this 
is  a  little  over  19  cents  per  ton,  per  day  ;  but 
to  be  within  the  mark  we  will  take  it  at  15, 
■tiid  include  all  the  ports  of  South-America, 
('hina,  and  tlie  East-Indies. 

“The  sailing  directions  have  shortened  the 
passages  to  California  30  days,  to  Australia  20, 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20, 
Itiit  we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  include  all  the 
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ports  of  South-America,  China,  and  the  East- 

“  We  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  trade  with  these  places  at  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

“  With  these  data,  we  sec  that  there  has  been 
effected  a  saving  for  each  one  of  these  tons  of 
15  cents  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  days,  which 
will  give  an  aggregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per 
annum.  Thu  it  on  the  outward  voyage  alone, 
and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  also  left  out  of  the  calculation. 
Take  these  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage 
trading  between  these  places  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  sum 
saved  will  swell  to  an  enormous  amount” 

But  these  meteorological  observations 
which  have  already  done  so  much,  relate 
only  to  the  sea,  and  do  not  content  Mr. 
Maury,  who  thinks,  and  in  our  opinion 
rightly,  that  the  plan  should  include  the 
land  also,  and  be  universal.  He  believes 
that  other  great  interests  of  society  are  to 
be  benefited  by  such  extension  no  less  than 
commerce  and  navigation  have  been  ;  and 
that  a  series  of  systematic  observations  di¬ 
rected  over  large  districts  of  country,  nay, 
over  continents,  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology, 
would  tend  to  a  development  of  many 
interesting,  important,  and  valuable  re¬ 
sults.  (p.  xi.)  And  here  we  unwillingly 
close  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  books 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  open  of  late. 
It  does  not  contain  a  page  which  will  not 
amply  repay  a  thoughtful  perusal.  The 
present  edition  is  greatly  enriched,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  chapters  on  The  Gulf 
Stream ;  on  The  Salts  of  the  Sea ;  on  the 
Open  Sea  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  Basin  of  the  Atlantic.  Whenever  sub¬ 
sequent  research  has  thrown  a  luminous 
ray  on  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood 
facts,  Mr.  Maury  has  not  hesitated  “  to 
tear  down  whatever  of  conjecture  or  the¬ 
ory  may  have  been  built  on  unstable  foun¬ 
dations,  and  to  reconstruct  according  to 
the  best  lights.”  Much  good  has  he 
effected  in  his  generation,  and  he  will,  we 
hope,  live  to  do  much  more ;  but  he  has 
already  done  enough  to  take  high  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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From  tka  British  Qoorterij. 


METEORIC  STONES  AND  COMETS.* 


The  learned  philosopher  who  proposed 
that  we  should  all  wear  helmets  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  against  the  stones  that  fall  from 
the  skj  was  only  jesting ;  but  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  countrymen  who  were 
frightened  last  spring  by  the  predicted 
approach  of  a  comet,  felt  it  to  be  no  jok¬ 
ing  matter,  and  many  took  strange  pre¬ 
cautions  against  it.  Yet  the  meteorites 
are  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  of  the 
two ;  at  least,  it  is  on  record  that  a  friar 
at  Crema,  a  monk  at  Milan,  two  Swedish 
sailors  on  board  ship,  and  a  herdsman  and 
some  cattle  near  ^rdeaux,  were  killed 
by  this  aerial  artillery,  while  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  human  being  was  ever 
injured  by  a  comet,  or  could  be,  except 
through  his  ima^nation. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about 
both  these  classes  of  phenomena ;  but  it 
is  remarkaUe  that,  while  comets  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  and  shooting  stars  and  luminous 
meteors  have  been  constantly  noticed,  the 
periodicity  of  the  fiery  rain  was  not  ob¬ 
served  until  within  our  own  day,  and  the 
fall  of  meteoric  stones  was  not  recognized 
as  a  fact  by  the  learned  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  One  nation  alone 
has  recorded  these  appearances  in  its  as¬ 
tronomical  annals — that  strange  people 
the  Chinese,  who  made  fireworks  with 
gun-powder  long  before  Friar  Bacon  was 
born,  and  direct^  their  land-carriages  by 


*  Notices  of  ihe  most  Remarkable  Meteors  tn  hdia, 
of  the  FhU  of  eshick  Accounts  have  been  published. 
By  O.  Bdist,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  A  K.  Bombay  Geo¬ 
graphical  TrcMsactions.  8ra  1850. 

The  Comets ;  a  DeseripHve  Treatise,  with  Accomtts 
of  Modem  Discoveries,  and  a  Table  of  aU  Calculated 
Comets.  By  J.  Rcesbll  Hind,  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Aatronomical  Society  of  London.  12ma 
1852. 

The  Comet  of  1856.  By  J.  Rcsskll  Hind.  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London.  Itmo.  1857. 

Reports  <m  Obeervattons  of  iMimintms  Meteors.  By 
tke  Rev.  Badbn  Powbll,  M.A^  F.R.S.,  Savilian 
Proieeaor  of  Geometry  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford. 
Presented  to  the  British  Association.  8vo.  1847 
to  1S56. 

Athenesum,  Sept  5,  1867. 


the  magnetic  compass,  when  the  loadstone 
was  a  matter  only  of  curious  speculation 
in  the  western  w'orld.  Their  records  be¬ 
gin  before  Christ  687.  Some  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  indeed  talked  of  stones  that 
fell  from  the  sun,  one  at  Egospotamos  es¬ 
pecially,  “  as  big  as  a  cart,”  but  others 
derided  the  notion ;  we  read  doubtless  of 
bcptuli  that  fell  in  “  a  globe  of  fire,”  but 
these  seem  confounded  wdth  belemnites 
and  flint  arrow-heads.  Uranus,  it  is  true, 
had  the  reputation  of  lubricating  stones, 
and  the  Pnmnicians,  who  worshiped  the 
mm,  had  no  statue  of  him,  but  a  conical 
black  stone,  which  they  believed  he  had 
sent  down  to  them  as  his  representative  ; 
yet  w'e  have  a  suspicion  of  any  thing 
mixed  up  w’ith  mythology.  Livy  cer¬ 
tainly  says,  that  in  the  days  of  Tullus 
Hostilius  there  fell  a  shower  of  stones 
on  Ihe  Alban  Mount,  and  that  the  senate, 
skeptical  about  the  statement,  sent 
commissioners  who  reported  it  true 
enough  ;  yet  without  the  aid  of  Niebuhr 
w'e  can  afford  to  be  at  least  as  skeptical  of 
stories  bf  that  period  as  the  Patros  Con- 
scripti  were  of  the  prodigy.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  a^es  again,  marvels  of  all  kinds  were 
occasionally  noted ;  but  the  tales  about 
fiery  lances,  or  stones  from  heaven,  are 
generally  put  in  the  same  category  as 
those  of  griffins,  or  geese  proceeding  from 
barnacles.  Even  where  these  meteors 
were  well  authenticated,  a  supernatural 
solution  was  found  for  them :  thus  at  noon 
of  November  7th,  1492,  a  loud  confused 
noise  was  heard,  and  a  stone  weighing 
200  lbs.  flew  down  from  the  skies,  and 
buried  itself  in  a  wheat-field  near  Ensis- 
heim,  but  was  dug  up,  visited  by  the  Em- 
eror  Maximilian  and  other  notables,  and 
ung  up  in  the  church  as  something  mir¬ 
aculous  ;  and  eighteen  years  afterwards  a 
shower  of  1120  stones  rattled  down  near 
Milan,  but  Cardan  in  narrating  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  finds  in  it  a  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  Thus  while  the  imaginary  stone, 
which  if  projected  into  tin  or  lead,  could 
turn  those  base  metals  into  gold,  was 
greedily  sought  by  every  philosopher, 
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those  really  projected  from  heaven  were 
disregarded  ;  and  while  there  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  no  pursuit  wiser  than  that  of 
tracing  the  occult  influence  of  planets  over 
the  destinies  of  men,  any  astronomer  who 
had  ventured  the  idea  that  fragments  of 
these  planets  came  to  visit  in  person  those 
mortals  over  whose  actions  they  had  such 
control,  would  have  been  pitied  as  a  vis¬ 
ionary,  if  not  chained  ns  a  madman,  or 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  However,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  just  at  the  revival  of  science, 
and  when  thinking  men,  disgusted  with 
the  recent  vagaries  of  skepticism,  began 
to  grope  their  way  to  rational  ihith,  so 
many  brilliant  phenomena,  accompanied 
by  the  fall  of  stones,  occurred,  that  the 
notice  of  the  scientific  world  and  its  be¬ 
lief  could  no  lonj^r  be  withheld.  The 
stories  doubtless  were  marvelous,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  seemed  perfectly  unaccounta- 
ole,  yet  the  testimony  was  so  strong  and 
BO  varied,  that  it  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
and  as  there  are  no  prejudices  in  the  human 
heart  against  meteoric  stones,  it  was  not 
deemed  philosophical  to  doubt  any  more. 
From  Flamborough  Head,  from  Glasgow, 
from  Agen  near  the  Pyrenees,  from  Ville- 
franche  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
and  from  Benares,  accounts  of  their  fall 
poured  in ;  at  Barbotan  near  Bordeaux, 
at  L’Aigle  in  Normandy,  at  Sienna  in 
Italy,  and  at  Weston  in  Connecticut, 
grand  showers  occurred  ;  both  the  French 
and  English  annalists  found  that  these 
stones  differed  from  any  terrestrial  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  a  careful  examination  of  them 
by  Mr.  Howard  appeared  in  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions and,  finally,  these 
fallen  masses  were  introduced  into  the 
company  of  reputable  facts,  and  M-ere 
christened  Meteoric  stones,  Aerolites,  or 
Meteorites.  The  fiery  clouds  from  which 
they  sometimes  fell,  were  naturally  con¬ 
nected  with  those  fiery  meteors  that  were 
observed  not  unfrequently  to  fly  across  j 
the  vault  of  heaven  and  burst,  and  these  1 
again  were  separated  by  no  distinct  line  | 
of  demarkation  from  shooting  or  falling 
stars.  Speculations  as  to  their  origin  of 
course  arose,  and  they  engaged  the  powers 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Olbers,  La¬ 
place,  Biot,  Chladni,  Berselius,  Humboldt, 
and  Herschel.  Ancient  records  were  ran¬ 
sacked  for  observations,  old  lists  from 
China  and  Hungary  were  turned  over,  a 
mass  of  data  was  accumulated,  and  new 
catalogues  were  carefully  compiled  by 
Chasles,  Chladni,  Von  Hoff,  Kamtz, 


Boguslawski,  Baden  Powell,  Coulvier 
Gravier,  and  others.  Dr.  Buist  has  col¬ 
lected  an  immense  number  of  observations 
in  India,  and  wherever  star-gazers  now 
exist  there  are  those  who  watch  for  these 
errant  bodies,  and  note  their  ways.  Of 
course  they  hold  a  place  in  works  both  of 
astronomy  and  meteorology,  and  form  the 
theme  of  many  separate  treatises,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  that  we  have  come 
across  is  in  the  “  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,”  edited  by  Dr.  I^ardner. 

These  accumulated  observations  are  im¬ 
mense.  Among  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article  we  have  placed  the  catalogue 
w'hich  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell  annually  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  It  contains  all  the 
observations  which  he  is  able  to  obtain  from 
any  source  during  the  year,  systematically 
arranged  and  tabulated,  with  an  appendix, 
in  which  any  thing  extraordinary  is  parti¬ 
cularly  described.  These  obrorvations 
amount  '  already  to  many  thousands. 
Every  year  a  fresh  catalogue  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  compiler  has  not  yet 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  generalization. 
We  remember  when,  on  one  occasion,  in 
Section  A  of  the  British  As.sociatioo,  the 
learned  Professor  stepped  forward  with 
his  annual  catalogue,  he  ran  over  with  his 
finger  the  leaves  of  the  bulky  imanuseript, 
and  began  with  a  benignant  smile  and  the 
assurance :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
not  going  to  read  all  this.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  courteous  reader,  we  beg  of  you  not 
to  W  alarmed.  After  a  bullion  we  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  but  we  do  not 
ask  you  to  follow  us,  but  simply  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  naore  obaraeteristic  or 
striking  phenomena,  and  to  give  attention 
to  such  theories  as  have  been  founded  on 
them. 

But  before  listening  to  theories  ve 
must  look  at  hard  facts,  and  the  hardest  of 
these  are  the  stones  themselves.  Let  m 
pay  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  statuary  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  up  the  staircase 
with  its  Papyri ;  through  the  rooms  where, 
from  their  marble  graves,  extinct  saurians 
and  mollusks  tell  the  wonders  of  primeval 
time ;  past  oases  of  glitteriag  minerals, 
till,  at  the  end  of  the  last  room,  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  huge,  shapeless  mass  of  iron,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Meteorite,  whieh  fell  in  Gran 
Chaco,  La  Plata,  weighing  1400  lbs. ;  and 
in  the  adjoining  glass-cases,  many  scores 
of  stones,  and  metallic  lumps,  inscribed 
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with  the  place  and  the  date  of  their  fall.  | 
There  are  some,  like  the  lar^  one  from  ' 
Thwing,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  fragment 
from  Iowa,  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
ordinary  limestone,  but  inclosed  in  a  thin 
black  crust ;  others  black  as  charcoal,  like 
those  that  fell  in  Old  Bokkeveld,  Cape  of  i 
Oood  Hope,  October  13,  1838  ;  some  like  | 
a  metallic  honeycomb,  filled  with  a  white  : 
mineral ;  and  others,  again,  which  appear  | 
pure  iron  within,  though  a  black  crust  en- 1 
cases  them.  There  are  specimens  of  the 
showers  of  Barbotan  ana  Sienna,  and  of 
L’Aigle — of  which  more  hereafter.  The 
fragments  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  boy’s  marble  to  the  Gran  Chaco 
mass,  more  than  two  feet  in  its  longest ! 
diameter.  Several  of  these  metallic  mass- 1 
es,  as  that  from  Murfreesboro,  in  Tennes- 1 
see,  have  been  partially  polished,  and  on  ; 
these  portions  there  are  frequently  evident : 
the  Widraanstattian  figures,  markings ' 
which  simulate  crystallizations,  and  which  ! 
may  be  best  comp.ared  to  the  interlacing  ! 
pattern  of  the  strands  in  a  cane-bottomed 
(’.hair,  but  without  its  regularity,  or  to  the 
cross-hatchings  of  a  line  engraving.  We 
believe  these  figures  are  peculiar  to  aero-  i 
lites,  and  have  never  been  seen  in  any  j 
iron  of  mortal  fabrication.  Th^  are  most  | 
apparent  in  a  piece  found  in  Lenarto,  in  | 
Hungary,  in  1814.  Among  those  stones 
which  have  been  seen  actually  to  &1I 
from  the  skies,  are  placed  sevei^  which 
are  not  known  to  have  had  so  exalted  an 
origin,  but  which,  from  their  general  ap-  j 
pearance,  chemical  composition,  and  pecu-  i 
liarity  of  situation,  are  believed  to  be  me- 1 
teorites.  It  will  be  easily  understood  I 
that  a  large  portion  of  those  that  actually 
fall  are  not  seen  to  do  so,  and  there  is  this 
circumstance  tending  greatly  to  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  such  masses,  that  iron  does 
not  occur  native  in  the  earth,  unless  it  be 
as  a  thin  stratum  somewhere  in  Siberia, 
:md  sometimes  in  fine  granules  in  mica 
slate  or  basalt.  Hence,  if  an  irregular 
lump  of  iron  be  found,  which  can  not  give 
a  good  account  of  itself,  it  becomes  a  fair 
object  of  suspicion,  and  should  be  seized  ; 
and,  if  other  circumstances  confirm  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  trespasser  on  this  our 
globe,  it  may  lawfully  be  inmrisoned  in  a 
meteorological  cabinet.  Mistakes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  course  liable  to  occur  in  this 
respect :  thus,  about  righteen  months  ago, 
a  tree  was  cut  down  in  Battersea  fielils, 
and  a  large  mass  of  iron  was  found  curi¬ 


ously  imbedded  in  the  timber.  A  meteor¬ 
ite  1  shouted  the  learned  men ;  the  tree 
w’as  secured,  the  iron  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  nickel  and  other  meteoric  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  the  lasit  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  held  immediately 
afterwards,  and  in  hot  haste  Sir  UodericK 
Murchison,  backed  by  a  great  American 
authority,  described  the  wondrous  trea¬ 
sure.  But  alas!  some  of  the  Jermyn- 
street  savans  had  picked  up  in  the  garden, 
where  the  tree  grew,  some  lumps  of  metal 
and  slag  from  an  iron  furnace,  and  one  of 
these,  when  analyzed  by  Dr.  Percy,  t.allied 
most  provokingly  with  the  imbedded 
mass.  So  no  more  w'as  heard  of  the  Bat¬ 
tersea  meteorite. 

What  has  the  chemist  to  say  about  these 
stones  ?  for  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
pronounces  rather  authoritatively  from  the 
depths  of  his  laboratory.  We  learn  from 
him  that  meteorites  are  of  two  sorts, 
earthy  or  metallic,  and  that  many  are  of 
mixed  character.  The  earthy  portion  is 
mainly  crystalline  silicate  of  ma^esia, 
called  olivine,  often  contaminateil  with 
lime,  alumina,  potash,  or  soda.  The  me¬ 
tallic  portion  is  invariably  iron,  which  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nickel,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus ;  chromium,  manganese,  zinc, 
tin,  lead,  and  arsenic  have  been  noticed  in 
small  quantities,  with  carbon  and  chlorine, 
the  la.st,  of  course,  in  combination  with 
one  of  the  metals.  Titanium,  cerium, 
yttrium,  and  zirconium,  are  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  analyses,  but  only  as  traces, 
and  we  do  not  feel  quite  clear  about  them. 
Professor  J.  Ijawrence  Smith  has  lately 
shown,  that  besides  proper  iron  pyrites, 
there  frequently  exist  in  the  middle  of  the 
metal,  pieces  of  a  bright  yellow  definite 
combination  of  iron,  nickel,  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  which  is  not  known  to  occur  else¬ 
where,  and  which  he  has  denominated 
Shreibersite.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that 
nickel  was  never  found  in  combination 
with  terrestrial  iron,  but  this  seems  to  be 
an  error ;  though  while  these  metals  are 
not  often  associated  in  the  earth  beneath, 
they  appear  inseparable  friends  in  the  r(^ 
gions  above.  These  stones  and  metallic 
masses,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  are 
usually  covered  with  a  black  crust :  this 
is  simply  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  sharply 
defined,  and  frequently  appears  to  have 
been  fused,  though,  according  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  the  greatest  heat  of  a  porcelain 
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furnace  can  produce  nothing  aimilar,  at 
least  not  without  melting  the  inner  portion 
of  the  iron  ball. 

Now. that  we  have  made  acquaintance 
with  these  marvelous  masses  as  they  lie 
quietly  before  us  in  the  Museum,  we  must 
inquire  in  what  state  they  introduce  them¬ 
selves  to  men.  With  much  splendor  and 
a  mighty  tumult  they  make  their  entry  ; 
but  they  give  no  previous  announcement 
of  their  visit,  and  whether  they  plunge 
into  the  sea  or  tear  up  a  meadow,  or 
dart  through  the  thatch  of  a  cottage,  they 
ask  no  leave  of  man.  At  all  hours  they 
fall,  fair  w'cather  or  foul  is  alike  to  them, 
a  cloudless  sky  or  an  electric  hurricane. 
The  general  story  of  their  descent  runs 
somewhat  thus.  A  little  cloud  is  seen 
rapidly  traversing  the  sky,  (dark  by  day, 
luminous  by  night,)  then  exploding  with 
a  loud  report  it  lets  fly  a  shower  of  stones, 
or,  |>erhap8,  one  stone  whizzes  down,  and 
buries  itself  several  feet  in  the  earth,  in  a 
slanting  direction  ;  the  astonished  specta¬ 
tors  dig  it  up,  when  it  feels  hot,  and  emits 
a  sulphurous  smell.  They  talk  about  it  of 
course,  and  eventually  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  curious.  But  this  is  a 
common-place  narrative.  The  following 
is  M.  Biot’s  summary  of  all  he  could 
gather  about  the  striking  phenomenon  at 
L’Aigle : 

“  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  Floriel,  year  1 1 ,  (26th 
April,  1808,)  about  one  o’clock  P.M.,  the 
weather  beinf;  serene,  there  was  observed  from 
Caen,  Pont  d’Andemer,  and  the  environs  of- 
Alen^on,  Falaise,  and  Vemeuil,  a  fiery  globe  of 
a  very  brilliant  splendor,  and  which  moved  in 
the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity.  Some 
seconds  after,  there  was  heard  at  L’Aigle,  and 
in  the  environs  of  that  town  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  thirty  leagues  in  every  direction,  a  vio¬ 
lent  explosion  which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes. 
At  first  there  were  three  or  four  reports  like 
those  of  cannon,  followed  by  a  kind  of  discharge 
which  resembled  the  firing  of  musketry ;  after 
which  there  was  beard  a  dreadful  rumbling 
like  the  beating  of  a  drum.  The  air  was  calm, 
and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  clouds  such  as 
are  fhjquently  observed.  This  noise  proceeded 
from  a  small  cloud  which  had  a  rectangular 
form,  the  longest  side  being  in  the  direction 
from  east  to  west  It  appeared  motionless  all 
the  time  that  the  phenomenon  lasted,  but  the 
vapors  of  which  it  was  composed  were  projected 
every  moment  from  different  sides  by  the  effect 
of  the  successive  explosions.  This  cloud  was 
about  half  a  league  to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  town 
of  L’Aigle.  It  was  at  a  considerable  elevation 
in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  inhabitants  of  two 
hamlets  a  league  distant  fix>m  each  other,  saw 


it  at  the  same  time  above  their  heads.  In  the 
whole  canton  over  which  this  cloud  was  sus¬ 
pended,  there  was  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like 
that  of  a  stone  discharged  from  a  sling,  and  a 
great  many  mineral  masses  exactly  similar  to 
those  distinguished  by  the  name  of  meteoiic 
stones  were  seen  to  fall.  The  district  in  which 
these  masses  were  projected  forms  an  elliptical 
space  of  about  two  and  a  half  leagues  in  length 
and  nearly  one  in  breadth,  the  greatest  dimen¬ 
sion  being  in  a  direction  fh>m  S.F..  to  N.W., 
forming  a  declination  of  about  22^’.  This 
direction,  which  the  meteor  must  have  followed, 
is  exactly  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  which 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  The  greatest  of 
these  stones  fell  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  large  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  middle-sized 
in  the  center,  and  the  smallest  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  lar^t  fell 
first,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  The 
largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighs  17^  lbs.,  the 
smallest  which  I  have  seen  weighs  about  two 
gros,  (1000th  part  of  the  last)  The  number  of 
all  those  which  fell  is  certainly  above  2000  or 
3000.” 

The  luminosity  of  moteorites  in  their 
descent  need  not  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
percussion  of  a  mass  of  iron  flying  through 
the  atmosphere  with  such  a  velocity  can 
be  shown  to  be  quite  sufl[icicnt  to  render 
it  instantly  red  hot,  and  the  sudden  heat 
may  account  likewise  for  the  bursting,  and 
the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  air  easily 
explains  the  black  crust  of  oxide. 

Now  if  fiery  globes  are  in  the  habit  of 
flying  over  our  earth  for  many  leagues 
before  they  pour  down  their  iron  ordnance, 
it  can  not  but  happen  that  they  themselves 
should  be  sometimes  seen  when  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  not  observed ;  for  the  fiery  ball, 
especially  if  several  miles  above  the  earth, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  many  for  a 
great  distance  round,  while  the  broken 
masses  may  fall  in  a  desert  place,  or  the 
depths  of  a  forest,  or  out  at  sea.  What 
are  called  Bolides,  or  fire-balls,  appear  to 
be  of  this  character,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  connection  between  these  and 
aerolites  can  not  be  often  established  by 
actual  observation,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  by  day  they  will  generally  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  little  cloud  scarcely  diflfering 
from  others  in  the  sky,  and  thus  attracting 
no  attention,  though  the  descent  of  the 
stones  has  then  the  best  chance  of  being 
seen  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at  night 
they  will  be  a  cloud  of  fire  extremely 
visible,  but  the  detached  masses  will  not 
be  seen  in  their  descent ;  and  should  some 
bits  be  afterwards  light^  on,  what  indica¬ 
tion  would  there  be  in  ninety-nine  eftses 
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oat  of  a  hundred  that  they  were  not 
ordinary  atones  or  pieces  of  slag  ? 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  luminous 
meteors  which  figure  so  extensively  in  the 
catalogue  above  mentioned  are  phenomena 
strictly  analogous  to  the  L’Aigle  fireball ; 
but  we  do  not  necessarily  affirm  that  the 
solid  mass  or  some  ^rtion  of  it  always 
reaches  the  earth.  We  select  one  or  two 
narratives.  Professor  Bond,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  United  States,  thus  describes  the 
meteor  of  September  80,  1850,  which  is 
called  Jenny  Lind’s : 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  phenomenon 
by  Miss  Jenny  Lind,  who  happening  at  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance  to  be  looking  at  the 
'  planet  Saturn  through  the  great  equatorial 
telescope,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  meteor's 
patli,  was  startled  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light, 
DO  doubt  much  concentrated  by  the  power  of  the 
glass ;  probably  not  more  than  a  second  of  time 
intervened  before  the  meteor  exploded,  leaving 
a  bright  train  of  light  some  8°  long,  extending 
from  near  the  head  of  Medusa  towards  a  point 

below  the  star  Alpha  Arietis,  this  being  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  proiecting  a  portion  of 
its  mass  forward  about  two  degrees. ” 

Professor  Bond  then  describes  how  this 
train  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  becoming 
tortuous  in  its  form,  and  be  appends 
diagrams  of  its  appearance  at  various 
times. 

The  next  is  one  that  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land,  February  11th,  1850: 

“  At  Oxford,  Mrs.  Baden  Powell  described 
the  appearance  as  of  a  small  globe  advancing 
and  rapidly  expanding  by  three  or  four  success¬ 
ive  ^encs  or  bursts,  at  each  burst  remaining 
stationary  for  an  instant,  and  thus  forming 
successively  larger  globes  intensdy  bright  and 
blue,  all  the  while  emitting  a  stream  of  sparks 
on  e^  side,  till  the  final  globe  was  nearly  as 
large  as  the  moon,  which  dissipated  into  bril¬ 
liant  globules  shot  off  in  all  directions  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  &I1.  It  was  compare<l  by  another 
person  present  to  an  umbrella  pushed  onwards 
and  alternately  opened  and  shut  rapidly.” 

The  following  is  also  from  a  lady :  • 

“  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  19,  [1847,] 
A.  and  I  left  Albion  road,  [Holloway,]  about 
half-past  eight  Not  any  stars  were  then  visi¬ 
ble,  but  when  we  were  in  Highbury-place,  A. 
called  my  attention  to  what  we  thought  a  fire- 
balloon  ascending  slowly.  It  was  in  the  west, 
a  little  inclining  to  the  south.  As  it  passed  on 
slowly  to  the  west,  its  intense  brilliance  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  was  not  an  earthly  thing. 
WhSn  it  appeared  to  be  over  Hampstead  (but 


as  high  in  the  heavens  as  the  sun  is  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the  days  are  long¬ 
est)  it  shot  forth  several  fiery  coruscations,  and 
whilst  we  were  gazing  at  it  broke  into  an 
intentely  radiant  cloud :  this  cloud  sailed  on 
slowly,  and  we  never  to<A  our  eyes  off  it  At 
this  time  the  stars  were  shining.  When  we 
I  were  in  the  gravel  path  opposite  to  Highbury- 
terrace,  the  cloud  was  higher  in  the  heavens 
and  more  to  the  west  It  cast  a  most  brilliant 
light  on  the  houses  there,  brighter  than  moon¬ 
light,  and  unlike  any  light  I  ever  saw.  It 
appeared  of  a  blue  tint  on  the  bricks,  but  there 
was  no  him  light  in  the  cloud  itself  Suddenly, 
over  the  radiant  cloud  appeared  another  cloud 
»till  more  brilliant,  but  I  now  felt  so  awe-struck, 
that  I  can  not  say  precisely  how  long  they  hung 
one  over  the  other  before  the  most  wonderful 
sight  happened.  Perhaps  they  remained  so  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  from  the  upper  cloud 
a  small  fiery  ball  (about  the  size  that  the  lar^t 
planets  appear  to  the  naked  eye)  droptied  into 
the  lower  cloud,  and  was  instantly  absorbed. 
Soon  after,  another  similar  ball  dropped  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  cloud ;  and  then  a  hall 
apparently  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  two 
preceding,  fell  from  one  cloud  to  the  other,  in 
the  same  wonderful  way.  Shortly  after  this, 
j  both  clouds  disappeared,  apparently  absorbed 
I  in  the  heavens,  though  I  did  see  a  few  particles 
j  of  the  brilliant  clouds  floating  about  for  a  min- 
I  ute  or  so.  Presently  the  moon  appeared,  con- 
I  siderably  to  the  northward  of  the  place  where 
I  the  clouds  had  hung.  We  then  saw  the  bright 
light  across  the  heavens,  which  you  told  me  was 
I  z^iacal  light,  which  lasted  for  more  than  an 
hour.” 

Wo  wish  that  every  lady  would  descrilie 
so  carefully  and  graphically  whatever  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  she  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  ;  and  every  gentleman 
i  too.  It  is  not  often  that  a  meteor  is  so 
!  honored  as  one  that  shot  across  the  sky 
j  one  night  at  Aden,  and  was  mistaken  by 
I  the  sentry  at  the  Turkisli  walls  for  an 
alarm  rocket.  He  discharged  his  mus¬ 
ket  accordingly,  and  gave  the  usual  no- 
!  tice,  when  the  whole  garrison  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  arms.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
1  meteor  on  record  that  caused  three  thou- 
j  sand  men  to  be  roused  from  their  slum¬ 
bers,”  says  Dr.  Buist,  and,  appropriately 
enough,  toe  date  of  the  pleasant  mcident 
was  April  Ist. 

It  is  exceedingly  valuable  when  several 
persons  in  different  places  have  made  ac¬ 
curate  observ’ations  on  the  same  meteor. 
Thus,  in  respect  to  that  of  February  1 1th, 
1 850,  already  described,  Mr.  Glaisher  was 
able  to  determine,  by  a  comparison  of 
data  furnished  by  different  parties,  that  its 
height  at  the  first  appearance  was  84 
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miles,  nearly  over  a  point  13  miles  north- 1 
east  of  Montgomery ;  that  its  height  at 
<lisappearance  was  19  miles,  nearly  1^ 
miles  south-east  of  Biggleswade,  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  where  it  ex^oded ;  that  the 
height  of  the  sparks  falling  from  it  at  their 
disappearance  was  10  miles ;  that  its  path 
was  parabolic ;  its  real  velocity  30  miles 
per  second,  and  its  real  diameter  from 
1200  to  2000  feet.  Of  this  last  particular 
more  hereafter. 

In  speaking  of  luminous  meteors,  w'e  do 
not  know  how  to  discriminate  between 
these  more  striking  phenomena  and  what 
are  commonly  called  falling  or  shooting 
stars.  There  is  every  gradation,  from 
the  gigantic  balls  of  flame  exploding  vio¬ 
lently,  and  flinging  about  pieces  of  metal, 
through  brilliant  shooting  stars  rivaling 
.Tupiter  in  ap|)arent  size  and  leavW  a 
luminous  trail  behind  them,  to  those  faint 
streaks  and  sparLs  of  light  which  dart  in 
silence  across  a  portion  of  the  heavens. 
The  difference  may  be  only  one  of  dis¬ 
tance,  though  in  the  first-mentioned  cases 
the  gre.ater  attraction  exerted  by  the 
earth  and  the  denser  atmosphere  ufiect- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  solid  body, 
may  cause  a  different  termination  of  its 
career. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  cer- 
t.ain  errors  which  affect  observations  of 
meteors.  The  height  above  the  horizon 
is  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  and  so  is  the 
brightness ;  the  idea  of  nearness  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  frequently  given  by  a  meteor 
which  has  been  proved  from  umultaneous 
observations  in  different  places  to  have 
been  very  far  off.  But  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  fallacy  is  in  respect  to  the  size — or 
rather  there  are  two  fallacies,  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  the  scientific.  The  ignorant  fal¬ 
lacy  is  one  rather  of  expression,  w’hen  an 
observer  records  that  the  meteor  appear¬ 
ed  “  about  the  size  of  an  egg,”  or  “  had  a 
tail  six  feet  long  and  tw'o  mches  wide.” 
Now  we  are  all  apt  to  use  such  compari¬ 
sons,  and  possiblj^  if  we  made  them  only 
for  our  own  ediheation,  there  would  not 
be  much  harm  in  them :  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  an  egg  looks  of  a  very 
different  size,  according  to  the  distance 
at  which  we  see  it,  and  so  a  meteor  can 
only  look  the  size  of  an  egg  hdd  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance^  an  element  of  the  calcula- 
tlbn  we  have  never  once  seen  noticed  in 
these  records  of  observations.  And  this 
is  a  fatal  want,  for  no  two  persons  per¬ 
haps  place  their  ima^nary  egg  at  the 


same  distance  from  the  eye,  and  thus 
each  adopts  his  own  standard.  When  an 
observer  describes  the  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  comparison  with  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  is  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble,  for  their  apparent  size  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  change  ;  thus  twice  the  size  of 
Saturn,”  or  “  a  little  smaller  than  the  full 
moon,”  are  good  descriptions ;  and  if  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  luminous  body 
can  be  determined,  that,  of  course,  is  bet¬ 
ter  still ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  phenomenon,  this  can  rarely  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  scientific  fallacy  is  that  into 
which  some  astronomers  have  fallen,  who, 
in  computing  the  bulk  of  the  incandescent 
mass  from  its  apparent  size  and  its  ascer¬ 
tained  distance,  have  made  out  enormous 
dimensions;  for  instance,  that  one  seen 
on  January  18th,  1713,  measured  2600 
feet  across !  Dimensions  really  compara¬ 
ble  with  those  of  the  little  planets  that 
are  now  found  in  such  numbers.  We 
have  never  had  any  faith  in  these  gigan- 
I  tic  proportions,  and  are  glad  to  see  that 
!  Professor  Lawrence  Smith  has  drawn  es- 
!  pecial  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  apparent 
diameter  of  a  highly-luminous  body  seen 
at  a  distance.  He  found  that  an  electric 
light  from  carbon  points,  the  size  of  which 
was  in  reality  three  tenths  of  an  inch,  ap¬ 
peared  at  100  yards  one  half  the  diameter 
of  the  moon,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  three 
times  her  diameter,  and  at  half  a  mile 
three  and  a  half  times  her  size.  He  in¬ 
vites  us  to  look  at  a  row  of  street-lamps, 
seen  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  eye,  and  to 
observe  that  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  flames  do  not  decrease  at  all  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  even  then  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  law  of  perspect¬ 
ive.  It  IS  the  more  important  to  notice 
this  fallacy  as  grand  deductions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  supposed  prodigious  di¬ 
mensions  of  these  glowing  balls. 

These  meteors  are  generally  colored, 
and  this  circumstance  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  not  only  because  the 
color  is  often  very  striking,  but  because 
it  may  be  indicative  of  their  composition, 
since  different  metals  bum  with  different¬ 
ly  colored  flames ;  but  there  are  several 
difficulties  about  the  determination  of 
colors  which  are  apt  to  mislead. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  sudden  bright  light  quickly 
disappearing  conveys  a  different  impres- 
I  sion  of  color  to  different  observers ;  at 
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•ny  rate,  the  meteor  of  August  12th, 
1650,  is  described  by  one  party  as  yellow, 
^  another  as  “  of  a  beautiful  clear  blue.” 
But  supposing  all  persons  have  identically 
the  same  impression,  will  they  not  still  | 
call  it  by  different  names?  We  8U8|>ect 
this  will  partly  account  for  a  strange  dis¬ 
covery  of  Mr.  Poey,  of  Havana,  who 
finds,  on  tabulating  the  recorded  instances 
of  meteors,  large  and  small,  that  in  the 
Chinese  observations,  compound  colors 
prevail,  while  in  the  European  observa¬ 
tions  simple  primitive  colors.  Thus,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have 
noted  only  5  blue  meteors,  while  Baden 
Powell  mentions  326  ;  but  625  yellowish 
red  ones,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
cognises  no  such  compound  color.  But 
do  the  Chinese  descril^  a  color  exactly 
as  we  do  ?  Certainly,  if  their  805  whitish 
blue  and  20  bluish  white  meteors  be  add¬ 
ed  to  their  5  blue,  it  makes  330,  which 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  326  blue, 
fStts  46  bluish  and  1 1  whity-blue,  or  383 
in  all,  of  the  English  iists,  especially  as 
the  English  observations  that  form  the 
basis  of  Poey’s  calculations  are  a  little 
more  numerous  than  the  Chinese.  Again, 
the  525  yellowish  red  meteors  are  some¬ 
what  counterbalanced  by  a  much  larger 
proportion  both  of  red  and  of  yellow,  and 
107  orange.  Our  theory,  however,  is 
scarcely  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
fiict  noticed  by  Mr.  Poey,  that  “  Chinese 
observations  show  a  remarkable  constan¬ 
cy  of  tints  during  a  long  period  of  years  ; 
when  an  equally  constant  but  different 
scale  of  color  prevails,  and  this  for  several 
successive  periods.”  It  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  our  ol^rvations  can  indicate  wheth¬ 
er  there  be  such  a  secular  variation.  One 
point  of  agreement  has  particularly  struck 
us  on  comparing  these  lists,  the  almost 
total  absence  of  green,  and  of  indigo  or 
purple  meteors. 

Another  notable  phenomenon  is  the  ap- 
parent  change  of  color  that  takes  place  m 
meteors  during  their  course ;  sometimes 
the  change  is  very  striking :  thus  a  mete¬ 
or  seen  ai  Bombay,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1849,  was,  by  the  account  of  several  par¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  green, 
but  “  when  it  exploded,  it  seemed  resolv¬ 
ed  into  a  mass  of  red  embers.”  Again, 
our  old  friend  the  meteor  of  February 
11th,  1850,  is  thus  described  by  one  who 
saw  it  at  Lambeth ; 

**  As  it  brightened,  it  displayed  the  most 


lovely  colors,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  radial  colors  produced  by  the  sun — at 
one  period  green,  violet,  (deep,)  pale  rod,  etc., 
and  their  effects  through  the  thin  stratum  of 
clouds  which  were  in  its  path  were  most 
gorgeous.” 

Mr.  Lowe  says,  in  1 849,  “  I  have  seen  them 
alter  their  colors  from  blue  to  red,  and  in 
one  instance  saw  a  meteor  of  a  blue  color 
give  out  orange-red  sparks.  Mr.  Hind 
tells  me  he  saw  a  green  meteor  turn  to  a 
crimson  color ;”  and  last  year  he  himself 
records  a  meteor  that  “  when  first  seen 
was  green,  then  changed  to  orange,  and 
then  to  red.  Those  changes  took  place 
suddenly  without  altering  the  sixe  of  the 
meteor.” 

But  while  the  incandescent  meteors  ap¬ 
pear  generally  red,  orange,  or  blue,  may 
we  conclude  that  these  are  really  the  pre¬ 
valent  colors  in  the  light  that  starts  from 
them?  We  fear  such  would  be  a  rash 
conclusion ;  indeed,  were  it  consistent 
with  the  limits  and  scope  of  this  article,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  pheno¬ 
mena  must  give  rise  to  optical  illusions  in 
respect  to  color,  and  that  to  an  extent 
which  we  think  has  never  been  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on 
the  subject.  Differences  by  intensity,  con¬ 
trast,  and  the  absorbent  jiowcr  of  clouds 
and  murky  atmosphere,  must  all  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  can  determine  that 
changes  of  color  really  indicate  changes 
in  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  given  off 
by  the  shining  mass.  One  point  only  w'e 
w'ould  mention  here.  Poey  remarks,  main¬ 
ly  from  the  observations  of  Coulvier  Gra- 
vier,  at  Paris,  that  “  changes  in  color  in 
the  course  of  the  meteor  are  usually  from 
white  near  the  zenith  to  blue  near  the 
horizon,  but  sometimes  from  white  to 
red.”  It  is  attempted  to  apply  to  these 
cases  the  theory  by  which  M.  Doppler 
seeks  to  explain  the  changing  colors  of 
certain  stars  ;  but  as  that  theory  requires 
the  relative  position  of  the  luminous  body 
and  the  observer  to  alter  at  something 
like  the  rate  of  50,000  miles  per  second, 
we  may  dismiss  it  summarily.  The  real 
explanation  we  believe  to  be  simply  this  : 
light  of  whatever  refrangibility,  as  Ilelm- 
holz  has  shown,  if  very  intense,  appears 
j  white,  or  nearly  so,  hence  the  whiteness 
of  the  fiery  meteor  w’hen  just  over  o^r 
heads ;  but  as  the  intensity  diminishes, 
whether  by  simple  distance  or  by  having 
to  traverse  a  greater  space  of  atmosphere, 
the  color  proper  to  the  refrangibility. 
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whether  blue,  red,  or  any  other,  becomes 
apparent  to  our  eye. 

To  return  to  shooting-stara.  Perhaps 
all  our  readers  have  seen  these  beautiml 
objects  on  some  clear  evening,  when 

“  There  is  no  liRht  in  earth  or  heaven 
Kut  the  cold  light  of  stars," 

falling  in  showers,  as  though  a  sudden 
frenay  had  seised  the  bright  eyes  which 
usually  look  dowm  so  calmly  from  the  si¬ 
lent  spheres,  or  that  the  bands  of  Orion 
were  hK)sed,  or  the  stars  in  their  courses 
were  literally  fighting,  not  against  the 
Canaanitish  chieftain,  but  against  each 
other.  Ancient  records  tell  of  stars  fall¬ 
ing  on  certain  occasions  like  a  rain  of 
fire,”  or  “  as  thick  as  hail,”  or  “  like  a 
shower  of  locusts ;”  and  modem  times 
have  witnessed  some  magnificent  displays 
of  the  like  kind.  One  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  these  took  place  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  night  of  the  I'ith  of  No¬ 
vember,  1833.  Professor  Olmsted  gives 
a  detailed  account,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance : 

“  The  meteors  began  to  attract  notice  by  their 
frequency  as  early  as  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  Uie  12th  November.  The  exhibition  became 
strikingly  brilliant  about  eleven  o'clock,  but 
most  splendid  of  all  about  four  o’clock,  and 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  until 
darkness  merged  in  the  light  of  dav.  A  few 
large  fire-balls  were  seen  even  after  the  sun  had 
risen.  The  entire  extent  of  the  exhibition  is  not 
ascertained,  but  it  covered  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  has  been  traced 
from  the  longitude  of  61°  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  longitude  of  100°  in  Central  Mexico,  and 
from  the  North-American  lakes  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Every  where 
within  these  limits  the  first  appearance  was  that 
of  fireworks  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur 
covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with  myriads 

of  fire-balls,  resembling  sky-rockets . 

The  meteors  all  seemed  to  emanate  from  one 
and  the  same  point,  (in  the  constellation  Leo.) 
They  set  out  at  dificrent  distances  from  this 
point,  and  proceeded  with  immense  velocity, 
describing,  m  some  instances,  an  arc  of  30°  or 
40“  in  less  than  four  seconds  ....  A  few 
observers  reported  that  they  heard  a  hissing 
noise  like  the  rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  and 
slight  explosions  like  the  bursting  of  the  same 
body.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  substance 
reached  the  ground  which  could  be  clearly 
c.stablished  to  be  a  residuum  or  dcpo.sit  from 
the  meteors.  An  observer  at  Boston  estimated 
that  the  number  exhibited  everj'  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  be  1 0,000 ;  and  as  the  phenomenon 
continued  for  seven  hours,  the  total  number 


must  have  greatly  exceeded  280,000  ;  inasmuch 
as  this  estimate  was  based  on  observations  when 
the  density  of  the  stars  was  much  less  than  its 
maximum.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  shower 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  12th  No¬ 
vember  ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  suggestive  facts  about  these  great  dis¬ 
plays  is,  that  they  occur  annually  about 
that  date,  and  al^ut  the  10th  August. 
Other  periods,  also,  have  been  noticed, 
though  not  so  frequently,  about  April  23, 
I  July  26,  December  7,  etc.  We  Huy  about, 
i  for  they  do  not  appear  particular  in  keep- 
I  ing  their  appointments  with  the  earth  to 
I  a  day  or  two,  and  they  occasionally  miss 
j  a  year.  But  these  periods  vary.  If,  with 
I  M.  Biot,  we  ex-amine  the  records  kept  by 
j  the  Chinese  during  difterent  dynasties,  we 
I  find,  that  B.C.  687,  when  Manasseh  wa.s 
;  reigning  in  Judea,  and  before  Media, 

'  Macedon,  and  Home  were  powers  in  the 
I  earth,  a  great  star-shower  appeared  on 
!  March  23,  and  the  next  similar  entry  is 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  Distinct 
periods  occur  in  these  records  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  about  July  22,  October 
14,  April  13,  but  never  once  near  August 
10,  or  November  12.  Or  it^  with  M. 
Chasles,  we  hunt  up  the  old  chronicles 
and  monastic  tales,  we  shall  find  that  the 
heavens  have  shot  lances  of  fire,  year  after 
year,  on  February  1,  October  17,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  and  that  on  April  4,  for 
many  years,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  “  nearly  all  the  stars  ran  like  dust 
carried  by  the  wind.” 

It  is  a  singular  feet  that,  if  we  compare 
the  forty-six  notable  cases  in  Chasles’ 
catalogue  with  the  fifty  most  remarkable 
Chinese  showers,  we  find  only  one  date 
common  to  the  two  lists — namely,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  A.D.  934.  And  whereas  we  find 
the  July  23  period  remarkably  regular  in 
China  about  A.D.  830  and  920,  those  two 
periods  in  Europe  were  marked  by  show¬ 
ers  in  February.  The  idea  has  been 
thrown  out  that  there  is  a  secular  progres¬ 
sion  of  these  periods,  but  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  observations  on  record  has 
led  us  to  feel  doubtful  on  this  point ;  and 
to  believe  that  the  periods  remain  station¬ 
ary  for  a  while,  and  then  are  exchanged 
for  other  periods ;  the  same  kind  of  inter¬ 
mission  of  regularity  occurring  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  centuries  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  the  annual  recurrence  of  these 
magnificent  phenomena.  That  there  has 
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not  been  the  variation  of  a  da^  in  the  | 
August  period  for  some  centuries  is  proved 
by  a  church  calendar  existing  in  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  the  10th  of 
that  month,  St.  Lawrence’s  Day,  is  marked 
by  the  word  Meteorodes ;  and  it  was  a  ■ 
common  legend,  that  the  saint  wept  fiery 
tears  on  his  anniversary. 

Other  generalizations  have  been  made  ' 
in  respect  to  these  showers ;  thus —  ^ 

“  The  number  of  meteors  varies  through  the  ' 
successive  hours,  from  six  P.M.  to  six  A.M.,  by  | 
a  regular  increase  up  to  the  last-named  hour.  I 
The  number  which  appear  in  the  east  is  more  ; 
than  double  the  number  originating  in  the  west :  I 
those  from  north  and  south  nearly  equal.  In 
other  words,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  j 
number  originate  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  of 
the  sky.”  ; 

By  the  simultaneous  observations  of 
astronomers  in  different  places,  it  has  been  ' 
computed  by  Mr.  Walker  that  their  velo- 1 
city  averages  eighteen  miles  and  a  quarter  I 
per  second,  though  some  fly  through  space  i 
at  the  rate  of  tw-euty-four,  ana  others  ! 
glide  along  at  the  rate  of  only  nine  miles 
per  second — sluggish  meteors,  content  to  \ 
travel  at  only  forty  times  the  speed  of  a  I 
cannon-ball.  More  recent  computations  j 
have  given  the  average  speed  at  thirty- ! 
eight  miles,  or  twice  the  velocity  of  the  j 
earth  itself.  From  fourteen  observations 
made  at  Breslau  and  Vienna,  it  was  found  i 
that  the  visible  path  of  the  shooting  stars 
averaged  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half^  and 
the  mean  duration  of  their  light  a  little 
over  a  second.  The  height  above  the 
earth  of  course  varies  greatly,  and  must 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  meteor’s  j 
course.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt  the  brighter  ! 
bodies  are  nearer  to  us,  some  ten,  others 
fifty  miles,  perhaps,  above  our  heads, 
while  the  faint  streaks,  which  appear  like 
stars  of  the  smallest  magnitude,  are  gen¬ 
erally  at  a  far  greater  ^titude ;  and  in¬ 
stances  are  not  w'anting  where  the  tele-  | 
scope  has  revealed  streaming  showers  | 
which  the  unaided  eye  could  not  detect.  I 
In  the  case  of  a  shower  of  stars  they 
appear  in  general  to  stream  from  one  fixed  j 
pomt  in  the  heavens,  and  even  to  have  a  | 
Icind  of  point  of  convergence  in  the  oppo- ' 
site  hemisphere.  Their  courses  are  usually  i 
downwaras ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  I 
case,  for  by  coincident  observations  some  < 
have  been  shown  to  move  horizontally  I 
with  the  earth,  and  others  positively  | 
upwards  !  Their  apparent  course  is  that 


of  a  curve,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  per¬ 
spective  ;  and  sometimes  a  wandering 
star  will  be  seen  to  pursue  a  zigzag,  un¬ 
certain  course,  or,  after  proceeding 
straight  and  steadily  for  a  while,  suddenly 
to  fly  off  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  lose  itseff 
in  the  darkness. 

From  our  present  high  position  let  us 
review  the  theories  w'hich  men  have 
framed  as  to  the  origin  of  meteorites. 
First,  we  may  dismiss  all  hypotheses 
founded  on  superstition,  and  decide  in 
our  own  minds  that  these  strange  pheno¬ 
mena  are  as  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  God’s  universe  as  the  quiet  moon 
herself,  and  as  open  to  human  investiga¬ 
tion.  When,  however,  we  think  how 
many  know'  little  of  the  Supreme,  save 
what  an  uneasy  conscience  drives  them  to 
apprehend,  we  do  not  wonder  at  such 
statements  as  the  following  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Dr.  Buist : 

“  The  oldest  people  in  Malacca  say  they 
never  witnessed  such  a  thing  before,  and  many, 
not  knowing  its  real  nature,  consider  it  a  por¬ 
tentous  omen  for  evil.  Some  very  sagely  pro¬ 
phesy  that  there  will  be  war,  others  that  rice  will 
be  dearer;  and  otiiers  again  aver  that  the  world 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  Malays  say  that  it 
is  an  Antooapi,  or  fire-spirit,  sent  to  destroy 
some  wicked  man’s  house ;  and  others,  that  it 
is  the  serpent  of  the  sun  which  has  got  loose, 
and  is  going  its  peregrinations.  We  understand 
that  a  Chinaman,  who  had  been  sickly  for  some 
time  previously,  was  so  terrified  by  the  appear¬ 
ance,  that  he  sank  down  in  a  fit  and  instantly 
expired.” 

Let  U8  summon  the  different  scientific 
theories  before  our  tribunal.  The  vener¬ 
able  dictum  that  these  stones  fall  from  the 
sun  utters  its  voice  ^rst,  but  when  asked 
for  arguments  it  has  none  to  offer.  Then 
comes  a  modest  suggestion  that  they  may 
have  been  throw'n  up  by  some  volcano, 
and  have  fallen  down  again  a  long  W'uy 
off.  But  on  referring  to  the  total  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  these  stones  from  any  knowm 
lavas,  and  the  immense  distance  at  which 
they  sometimes  fall  from  any  active  vol¬ 
cano,  and  their  great  rapidity,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  retires.  A  rash  exclamation  of 
“  Why,  to  be  sure,  they  were  made  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  like 
hailstones,  and  fall  like  them,  too,”  is 
heard,  with  a  confused  talk  about  gases, 
and  electricity,  and  diamagnetism ;  but 
our  theorist  is  reminded  that  there  is 
abundance  of  w'ater  in  the  clouds  to  make 
hail  of,  and  he  is  passed  by  till  he  can 
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manufacture  a  ball  of  iron  M’eighing  1000 
lbs.  without  any  metal,  but  merely  bv 
coaxing  together  unknown  gases,  which 
if  like  their  fellows  have  an  unlimited 
j)Ower  of  diifusibility,  and  keep  it  floating 
alotl  while  it  is  l^ing  made,  and  then 
fling  it  down  in  a  slanting  direction  with 
thirty  times  the  force  of  a  cannon-ball. 
Then  comes  the  theory  that  they  are  pro¬ 
jected  from  lunar  volcanoes  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  8000  feet  per  second,  which 
would  bo  sufficient  to  carry  them  within 
the  sphere  of  the  earth’s  preponderating 
attraction,  and  this  theory  brings  with  it 
much  authority,  terminating  with  the 
Hfier  of  Professor  Smith,  from  which  we 
ave  already  quoted.  But  while  it  can 
not  be  disproved,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
for  its  acceptance  that  all  the  recent  ex- 
.'iminations  of  the  volcanoes  on  our  side 
of  the  moon  have  shown  them  in  the  re¬ 
pose  of  death,  their  fires  gone  out ;  and 
the  theory  leaves  unaccounted  for  the 
rajiidity  of  their  descent  and  the  number 
and  periodicity  of  the  falling  stars,  if ; 
indeed  these  latter  phenomena  are  con¬ 
nected,  as  we  can  not  help  thinking,  with 
the  meteoric  stones.  The  bold  theory  of 
Chladni  then  demands  a  hearing — namely, 
that  these  mysterious  bodies  are  revolving 
as  little  planets  round  the  sun,  and  are 
remlered  visible  only  when  they  enter  our 
atmosphere,  sometimes  passing  along  in 
their  orbits,  disturbed  no  doubt,  but  not 
stopped,  by  the  nearness  of  their  gigantic 
sister,  and  sometimes  drawn  irresistibly  to 
her.  This  oimnical  theory,  as  it  is  termed, 
supposes  likewise  that  these  lilliputian 
planets  congregate  in  long  clusters  or 
rings,  the  orbits  of  which  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  about  the  point  which  the 
earth  occupies  on  August  10,  November 
13,  etc.  Now  this  theory,  bold  as  it  is, 
has  gained  the  suffrages  of  most  living 
;iatronomer8,  for  it  harmonizes  all  the  ob¬ 
served  facts,  the  non-terrestrial  character  | 
of  the  stones,  the  foroo  of  their  descent,  : 
the  rapidity  of  the  luminous  meteors,  and 
e8|K‘cially  the  periodicity  and  common  ; 
direction  of  the  star-showers. 

We  accept  this  cosmical  theory  as  the 
best  that  oners  itself,  though  we  see  one  ; 
great  difficulty.  It  supposes  our  earth,  a  I 
solid  sphere  of  8000  miles  in  diameter,  to  j 
overtake  or  be  overtaken  by  a  flock  of , 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  pieces  of 
metal,  and  that  those  which  are  visible  j 
are  all  within  say  .300  miles  of  the  large  , 
sphere.  How  is  it  possible  that  by  far  I 


the  greater  portion  of  these  little  pieces 
should  pass  or  be  passed  by  the  huge 
globe  M-ithout  being  swept  into  it,  or 
striking  themselves  against  it  ?  It  might 
happen  once,  that  the  orbit  of  such  a 
cluster  should  come  within  300  miles  of 
that  of  the  great  globe,  but  never  cut  its 
actu.al  path ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
with  all  the  perturbations  to  which  all  the 
bodies  concerned  are  subject,  this  should 
happen  year  after  year,  and  not  with  one 
cluster  only,  but  with  all  those  which  have 
j  appeared  as  a  rain  of  fire.  And  yet  there 
is  no  case  on  record  where  a  shower  of 
falling  stars  has  been  attended  with  a 
shower  of  stones.  As  we  can  not  believe 
!  that  these  myriads  of  little  planets  should 
be  confined  to  a  small  belt  which  circles 
th  e  path  of  the  earth,  and  is  not  ^,th  of 
its  diameter,  must  we  give  up  the  idea 
that  the  falling  stars,  the  larger  meteors, 
and  the  fire-balls  that  rain  down  stones, 
are  connected  phenomena,  or  may  we 
imagine  that  in  a  large  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  solid  ma.ss  is  extremely  small, 
and  is  dissipated  to  powder  in  the  upper 
regions  of  our  atmosphere  ?  Or  may  we 
im.agine  that  our  large  planet  and  these 
minute  planets  are  insulated  bodies, 
stronglv  charged  with  the  same  kind  of 
I  electricity,  and  thus  the  small  bodies  fly 
from  our  path  as  M'e  approach  ?  We  have 
I  never  seen  this  idea  broached,  but  it 
j  would  account  also  for  the  upward  mo- 
'  tion  seen  in  some  shooting  stars.  The 
^  idea  that  these  clusters  are  revolving 
I  round  the  earth  in  eccentric  orbits  will 
not  explain  their  annual  recurrence  ;  and 
I  the  hypothesis  that  we  sweep  through 
outlying  portions  of  the  zodiacal  light 
I  must  wait  till  we  know  something  more 
about  that  appearance,  and  whether  it  is 
really  caused  by  solid  matter. 

“  Ce  n’est  qu’une  etoile  qui  file, 

Qui  file,  tile  et  disparait,” 

sang  Beranger,  but  what  a  strange  tale 
does  it  tell,  not  to  the  poet  only,  but  to 
the  philosopher !  His  eyes  are  opened, 
not  as  Oberon’s  were,  when 

“  Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  .spheres 
To  hear  the  sca-maid’s  music 

but  as  one  who  catches  some  stray  notes 
of  that  music  of  the  spheres,  sounded  in 
solemn  chorus  by  the  great  planets  and 
their  attendant  moons,  the  asteroids  and 
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comets,  and  the  world-dust^  which  revolve 
with  a  never-ceasins  melody  round  the 
all-attracting  sun.  And  should  some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  dust  be  flung  upon  our  globe, 
what  Strang  news  does  it  bring  of  the 
materials  of  extra-terrestrial  orbs  !  From 
the  circumstances  of  its  descent  we  can 
not  say  whether,  in  its  own  sphere,  it  pos¬ 
sessed  an  atmosphere,  or  mimicked  our 
seas  and  clouds,  but  there  it  lies,  a  lump — 
like,  and  yet  unlike  our  rocks — like,  in 
containing  no  element  but  what  w'e  are 
familiar  with,  and  presenting  the  same 
modes  of  crystallisation  and  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  but  unlike,  in  its  deficiency  of 
some  of  our  commonest  elements.*  How 
strange,  too,  that  the  iron  should  be  mixed 
with  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and  man¬ 
ganese,  the  metals  most  closely  allied  to 
it  in  chemical  properties,  and  having 
nearly  the  same  atomic  weight,  and  that 
though  oxygen  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  silicates,  there  is  not  suflicient 
to  combine  with  the  iron  or  phosphorus. 
Well  does  Humboldt  say  : 

“  Accustomed  to  know  non-telluric  bodies, 
solely  by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and  by 
tiie  inferences  of  our  reason,  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
astonishment  that  we  touch,  weigh,  and  analyse 
a  substance  appertaining  to  the  world  without; 
the  imagination  is  stimulated,  and  the  intellect 
aroused  and  animated  by  a  spectacle  in  which 
the  uncultivated  mind  sees  only  a  train  of  Aid¬ 
ing  sparks  in  the  clear  sky,  and  apprehends  in 
the  blackstone  which  falls  from  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  only  the  rude  product  of  some  wild  force 
of  nature.” 

These  sublunary  phenomeua  have  af¬ 
forded  us  so  much  matter  for  remark  that 
we  fear  we  can  do  but  scanty  justice  to 
comets,  those  marvelous  bodies  which 
sweep  in  strange  curves  through  the  solar 
system,  and  by  their  sudden  appearance 
in  the  skies  have  often  afifrighted  whole 
nations.  About  their  extra-terrestrial  na¬ 
ture  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  indeed,  our 
acquaintance  with  them  is  precisely  oppo¬ 
site  in  its  character  to  our  knowledge  of 
meteoric  stones  ;  we  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
constituted,  or  of  the  physical  laws  which 
regulate  some  of  their  phenomena,  but 
we  can  trace  out  with  great  accuracy  their 
path  in  space,  and  in  many  instances,  pre- 


*  Tliis  differenoe  wu  forcibly  pointed  out  some 
yewa  ago  in  tbia  Review,  by  a  well-known  aeientidc 
writer. 


diet  the  time  of  their  return.  The  two 
treatises  which  wo  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  are  valuable  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  by  the 
well-known  astronomer,  Mr.  Hind.  The 
one  gives,  in  concise  and  very  intelligible 
form,  a  description  of  whatever  is  known 
respecting  comets  ;  the  other  discusses,  in 
a  {mpular  manner,  all  the  astronomical 
questions  that  have  reference  to  the  comet- 
panic  of  this  summer. 

As  to  the  number  of  comets,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 
Mr.  Hind  gives  a  list  of  six  hundred  and 
seven  that  have  been  described  in  Chinese 
or  European  annals  ;  but  on  the  one  hand 
many  of  these  are  successive  visitations  of 
the  same  comet,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
until  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  it  was 
only  those  of  great  magnitude  which  could 
be  seen.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  eighty  were  observed,  and  during 
the  year  which  is  now  terminating,  six  at 
least  have  been  recorded.  W e  may  safely 
conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  many 
hundreds,  pcrha|>8  thousands,  of  these 
bodies  revolving  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
all  very  elliptical,  and  sometimes  so  long 
that  they  approach  closely  to  the  form  of 
the  parabola,  and  cutting  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  every  angle,  some  in  the  order 
of  tne  siMs  and  others  retrograde.  Ea<  h 
one  of  these  is  sometimes  flying  near  the 
sun  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  round  the  sphere  of  fire  its  ever- 
changing  tail,  sometimes  slowly  wending 
its  way,  like  a  little  cloud,  through  track¬ 
less  space,  cold  and  dark,  but  still  obedient 
to  the  potent  force  which  chains  it  to  the 
central  orb,  and  will  draw  it  back  at 
length  among  the  nearer  planets.  The 
riods  of  many  of  these  bodies  have 
en  determined  very  accurately — that  of 
Encke’s  comet  is  not  quite  three  years 
and  four  months,  that  of  Biela’s  six  years 
and  a  half,  and  several  others  have  some¬ 
what  analogous  periods,  including  that  of 
Faye,  whicb  is  expected  to  be  seen  next 
October,  by  those  who  have  good  tele¬ 
scopes.  Then  there  are  the  magnificent 
Halley’s  comet,  and  four  others,  which 
have  periods  of  about  seventy-five  years, 
and  many  which  take  a  still  longer  and 
wider  sweep  into  those  dreary  depths  that 
sever  our  solar  system  from  the  nearest 
fixed  stars.  The  movements  of  one  that 
was  observed  from  Paris,  in  1 844,  indicated 
a  periodic  time  of  102,050  years,  subject 
to  an  unceitainty  of  about  3090  years ! 
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TJub  uncertainty  is  an  important  feature 
of  their  revolutions,  distin^ruiahing  them 
from  the  solid  planets,  which  in  their 
nearly  circular  orbits  keep  exact  time,  and 
it  arises  from  their  extreme  levity,  which 
enables  them  to  be  drawn  aside  by  J upiter 
and  every  other  weighty  globe. 

Many  of  our  readers  wifi  remember  the 
comet  of  1843,  which  appeared  first  in 
southern  regions,  but  anticipating  the 
mails,  surprised  our  English  astronomers 
by  its  sudden  passage  above  their  horizon. 
It  far  exceeded  Venus  in  brilliancy,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  tail  usually  45°  in 
length,  but  on  one  occasion  measuring 
65°.  It  approached  within  90,000  miles 
of  the  sun,  that  is,  1000  times  nearer 
than  we  are,  and  then  passed  away,  not  to 
return,  probably,  for  376  years.  Its 
nucleus  was  estimated  at  5000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  it  **  exhibited  a  brilliant 
train  that  on  different  dates  was  found  to 
attain  the  enormous  distance  of  160,  180 
and  200  millions  of  miles  from  the  head  ; 
jret  this  wonderful  appendage  was  formed 
in  less  than  three  w'eeks.” 

But  we  must  have  a  w'ord  about  these 
nuclei  and  tails.  A  comet  always  has  a 
round  head,  which  looks  like  a  little  cloud, 
thickened  in  the  middle,  though  whether 
any  portion  be  ever  solid  is  very  doubtful. 
When  this  nebulous  ball  approaches  the  | 
sun,  it  generally  throws  out  a  tail  in  a  i 
direction  opposite  to  that  luminary,  | 
straight  for  some  millions  of  miles,  and  | 
then  often  curving  like  a  sabre  ;  and  there  | 
are  sometimes  most  remarkable  luminous  j 
jets  which  shoot  out  towards  the  sun,  and 
are  then  “  suddenly  forced  back  again  ! 
upon  the  nucleus  or  curved  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  tail,  on  either  siile  of  the 
head — a  phenomenon  irreconcilable  with  i 
the  principles  of  gravitation  alone.”  Then 
certain  vibrations  or  oscillations  have  been 
observed,  as,  when  in  Halley’s  comet,  “  the 
matter  of  the  tail  seemed  to  be  emitted 
in  violent  jets  and  streams,  as  if  from 
orifices  or  fissures  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  nucleus.”  It  is  demonstrable  that 
some  optical  delusion  must  be  connected 
with  this  appearance.  Biela’s  comet  was 
seen  a  few  years  since  to  split  into  two, 
which  are  each  now  pursuing  their  inde¬ 
pendent  courses  round  the  sun. 

These  bodies  shine  by  reflected  light, 
and  generally  are  color^  white  or  pale 
blue,  though  sometimes  red,  orange,  or 
even  green.  They  must  be  thinner,  in¬ 
comparably  thinner  than  the  thinnest 


!  wreaths  of  vapor,  the  cirri  which  appear 
I  in  our  upper  atmosphere,  for  the  light  of 
'  stars  suffers  no  visible  refraction  in  pass- 
I  ing  through  them,  nor  any  diminution  of 
i  brightness.  Indeed,  from  some  cause  or 
'  other,  an  increase  of  brilliancy  has  been 
j  sometimes  observed.  The  matter  which 
w’ill  permit  this  is  about  as  unknown  on 
I  earth  as  are  the  forces  which  produce  the 
!  jets  and  the  enormous  tail,  and  keep  it 
!  in  so  remarkable  a  position  towards  the 
I  sun. 

The  fear  of  comets  appears  to  have 
passed  through  two  stages : 

I  “  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  famous  comet  of 
>  168U,  which  excited  astonishment  throughout 
j  the  world  from  its  extraordinary  size,  these 
I  mysterious  objects  were  regarded  merely  with 
I  a  superstitious  awe,  as  the  omens  of  evil  to 
mankind,  foreboding  war  and  pestilence,  famine, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  and  a  host  of  other 
dire  consequences.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  when 
asked  why  he  evinced  a  dread  of  the  comet  of 
837,  which  was  flaming  in  the  sky,  replied,  to 
the  effect,  that  he  felt  no  fear  of  the  comet  it¬ 
self,  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  ‘  signification  of 
that  sign,’  in  this  instance,  his  own  death.” 

In  1066,  the  year  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  a  comet  (supposed  now  to  have 
been  Halley’s)  shook  its  saber-like  tail 
over  Europe  ;  but,  though  it  menaced  the 
independence  of  England,  no  more  sub¬ 
stantial  blow  was  feared. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  Halley,  Whiston,  and  other 
leanied  men  w’rote  about  comets  as  though 
they  might  strike  our  earth,  or  do  injury 
by  mixing  with  our  atmosphere.  Hence 
the  popular  alarm  has  taken  a  more  mate¬ 
rial  form,  and  men  who  would  laugh  at 
presages  dread  a  collision.  Most  strik¬ 
ingly  was  this  exhibited  in  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  reported  that  an  enonnous 
comet  was  to  strike  the  earth,  or  brush 
it  with  its  tail,  on  the  13th  of  June,  and 
as  the  awful  day  approached,  though  no 
one  knew  whence  the  prophecy  originated, 
multitudes  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
country  felt  the  infection  of  fear ;  popular 
orators  caught  up  the  subject,  pamphlets 
were  written  and  extensively  bought  ;* 


•  One  of  these,  entitled,  Will  Ike  Comet  Strike  the 
Earth  t  was  a  literary  curiosity,  as  it  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  of  long  extracts  taken  verbatim  fVom 
the  eloquent  lecture  on  “  the  Prophet  of  Horeb,” 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Morley  Punshon  at  Exeter 
Hall,  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
but  inserted  without  acknowledgment  or  even  in- 
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and  when  the  day  arrived,  though  no  J 
comet  had  been  observed  approaching,  | 
many  awaited  certain  death,  or  took  ab¬ 
surd  precautions  to  prevent  it,  removing  ; 
from  town  to  country,  or  vice  versd^  or 
lying  in  bed !  And  many  far  removed  ^ 
from  the  ignorant  multitude  felt  an  uneasi- 1 
ness,  which  generally  seemed  to  assume 
the  Ibrm  that,  if  the  comet  came  near  the 
earth  it  would  produce  great  heat,  though 
we  never  found  such  parties  capable  of, 
meeting  the  objection  that,  as  the  strange 
visitor  would  come  from  so  enormous  a  ^ 
distance  from  the  sun's  influence,  he  must  j 
be  intensely  cold,  if,  indeed,  he  were  not 
a  film  of  frost.  ; 

But  the  combt  did  not  come.  Mr.  | 
Hind's  book  tells  us  what  foundations 
there  were  for  the  jMinic.  It  appears  that 
in  1264  a  splendid  comet  became  visible, 
which,  according  to  our  old  friends  the 
Chinese,  had  a  train  100®  long,  while  Eu- 
rof»ean  astronomers  who  saw  it  from  the  , 
middle  of  July  till  October  2,  “  the  ni^ht 
of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,"  assign 
it  nearly  the  same  extent.  In  1556,  ap- ' 
peared  the  wonderfully  bright  but  tailless  i 
comet  of  Charles  V.,  the  track  of  which  j 
was  carefully  observed  at  the  time,  and 
which  there  are  fair  reasons  for  thinking  , 
was  the  same  body  as  appeared  in  1264.  j 
If  so,  it  should  appear  about  this  time,  the 
292  years  between  the  previous  visits  hav- 1 
ing  been  lengthened  by  the  causes  of  per¬ 
turbation  to  three  centuries.  The  previ- 
ous  observations  are  unfortunately  not , 
very  exact,  and  our  author  sums  up  thus : : 

“  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  various 
points  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  comet  of  1556 
will  return  between  the  years  1857  and  1861 
(always  supposing  it  to  hie  the  same  as  that  of 
1264,)  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  determine  , 
the  exact  epoch  with  the  imperfect  data  in  our 
possession.  There  are  one  or  two  reasons  why  | 
a  preference  might  be  claimed  for  the  year  1 858 ;  | 
no^  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  out- ' 
weigh  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  later  period."  | 

Should  this  comet  return,  there  is  still 
absolutely  no  reason  for  thinking  it  w'ill ; 
come  into  contact  with  the  earth,  indeed 
its  calculated  orbit  lies  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  chances  are  many  millions 
to  one  against  it ;  but  supposing  it  or . 


verted  commas,  into  a  waste  of  roost  ineloquent  and 
incongruous  writing.  Tho  ooncluston  arrived  at  in 
the  pamphlet  was  delightfully  vague— the  comet 
might  strike  the  earth  or  it  might  not. 


[Aifril, 

some  similar  stranger  were  actually  to  do 
so,  if  there  be  a  solid  nucleus  a  blow  might 
be  given,  but  if  the  body  really  consist  of 
such  films  as  we  presume,  there  would  be 
rather  less  likelihood  of  its  damaging  the 
solid  globe  or  drawing  it  away  from 
its  orbit,  than  there  is  of  a  light  mist  blown 
against  an  express  train  injuring  the  iron 
locomotive  by  its  collision,  or  throwing  it 
off  the  rails.  We  are  not  left,  however, 
wholly  to  d  priori  reasoning  to  detennine 
what  would  be  the  eflect  on  our  stability 
of  a  comet  coming  close  to  the  earth. 

^  More  than  one  comet  we  know  has  expe¬ 
rienced  an  entire  cliange  of  orbit  from  approach¬ 
ing  near  the  great  planet  Jupiter,  by  far  the 
roost  massive  in  the  system.  The  comet  of 
1770  on  two  occasions  became  entangled  among 
the  satellites  of  thi.s  planet  In  descending  to¬ 
wards  the  sun  in  July,  1779,  so  large  were  the 
perturbations  it  underwent,  that  instead  of  com¬ 
pleting  its  revolution,  and  paying  us  a  visit  in 
the  year  1780  or  thereabouts,  it  was  thrown  off 
into  quite  a  different  path  which  will  not  per¬ 
mit  of  its  coming  sufficiently  near  the  sun  to  be 
within  reach  even  of  our  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes.  The  distance  between  the  comet  and 
Jupiter  towards  the  end  of  July,  1770,  was  little 
more  than  450,000  miles,  or  about  the  distance 
of  the  second  of  his  muons.  We  might  thence 
infer  tluit  if  tho  comet  possessed  any  attraction, 
that  is,  if  it  were  sufficiently  massive  to  attract, 
it  must  have  reacted  upon  Jupiter  and  his  satel¬ 
lites,  and  have  left  unmistakable  signs  of  its 
having  passed  in  their  vicinity,  either  by  dimin¬ 
ishing  or  lengthening  their  periods  of  revolution, 
or  by  distorting  in  some  way  or  other  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  the  paths  they  described  prior 
to  the  comet’s  appearance  amongst  them.  Yet 
we  have  positive  proof  that  no  such  effects  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  mass  of  the  comet  was  excessively 
small.  Had  a  iolid  body  of  cometary  dimensions 
traversed  the  system  of  Jupiter  in  the  same  way 
the  results  would  doubtless  have  been  widely 
different,  and  the  Jovian  Time*  might  have  an¬ 
nounced  some  awkward  facts.” 

It  is  of  coarse  impossible  to  say  what 
effect  the  mixing  of  a  comet's  atmosphere 
with  our  own  might  have,  or  what  de¬ 
rangement  in  compasses  and  telegraphs,  or 
in  the  general  electrical  equilibrium  of  our 
sphere  might  ensue.  But  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  such  an  encounter  would 
be  very  awkward — for  the  comet.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  only  just  the  merest 
})08sibility  that  we  or  our  grandchildren 
should  ever  astonish  by  our  impact  one  of 
these  airy  visitors,  and  exchange  our  pre¬ 
sent  speculation  for  experimental  know¬ 
ledge. 
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There  b  one  point  connected  with  these 
bodies  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded  to, 
namely,  the  acceleration  observed  in  the 
periods  of  Encke’s  comet.  The  amount 
of  this  is  small,  but  regular,  and  it  is  pre- ' 
cbely  what  would  happen  were  there 
some  slight  resbting  medinm,  causing  the 
comet  to  gravitate  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
the  sun.  Now,  the  commonly  received 
theory  of  light  supposes  the  presence  of 
an  ether  throughout  the  whole  vbible 
universe  incomparably  thinner  than  air, 
but  still  material,  and  thus,  perhaps,  cap- , 
able  of  affecting  the  flight  of  so  unsuo- ! 
stantial  a  body.  This  is  the  explanation  I 
usually  given ;  but  an  American  astrono¬ 
mer  suggests  that  Kncke’s  comet  may  be  i 
interfered  with  by  the  meteorites,  myriads 
of  which  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  fact 
that  this  comet  approaches  the  great  lu-  i 


miliary  within  a  third  of  the  distance  of 
our  orbit  b  very  consbtent  with  thb  view, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  acceleration 
would  be  so  regular  were  it  due  to  the 
the  passage  of  nebulous  matter  through 
irregular  groups  of  little  planetoids.  With 
comets,  indeed,  speculation  has  been  busy : 
some  contend  that  these  nebulous  Aims 
are  globes  in  the  process  of  formation, 
that  they  are  gradually  condensing,  and 
becoming  more  circular  in  their  orbits — 
nay,  that  some  have  condensed  into  me¬ 
teoric  stones  —  while  others  see  in  the 
strange  movements  of  the  jets  and  tail 
new  polar  forces  of  wondrous  energy.  We 
await  further  observation  and  the  con¬ 
joined  thinking  of  the  physicist  and  as¬ 
tronomer.  Let  us  now  stop,  lest,  leaving 
the  bright  sun  of  ascertained  truth,  we 
should  ourselves  fly  off  in  an  eccentric 
path  to  the  dim  regions  of  hypothesis. 


V  r  0  m 


THE  DEAD  MA 


W E  sate  within  the  house  of  God : 

In  storm  without  the  clouds  were  flying. 

Leaden  the  rain  fell  on  the  sod. 

As  heavy  tears  above  the  dying. 

The  organ  fW>m  the  dark-roofed  aisle 
Roll^  in  full  surge,  then  retreating, 

Swept  us  away  a  little  while, 

Music  like  spray  about  us  beating. 

We  cast  ourselves  upon  its  sea. 

We  floated  in  harmonious  motion  ; 

Now  high  on  billowy  melody. 

Now  low  upon  a  stirleas  ocean. 

Hark  I  like  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 

The  strong  triumphant  death-song  pealing ! 

Then  spirit-like  around  us  comes 
One  flute-like  sob,  as  if  revealing 

Where  the  lone  mother  in  hushed  room 
Knecleth,  her  dead  boy’s  picture  kissing; 

And,  though  faith  smile  above  his  tomb. 
Feels  that  from  her  life’s  life  b  missing. 

f 

In  Jesu’s  name  she  vails  his  head 
With  boyish  memories,  then,  low  bending, 

Li^ts  hope’s  clear  star  above  the  dead. 
Bright  as  a  sword  its  chief  defending. 


Titan. 
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He  died,  young  hero,  when  the  war 
Was  rolling  with  triumphant  billow ; 

His  last  smile  was  of  her  afar. 

Ere  resting  on  his  battle-pillow. 

“  Tell  thesa  I  died  above  my  guns, 

Fighting  them  while  a  pulse  was  beating ; 
Fast  from  each  vein  my  hfe-blood  runs ; 

I  die  in  peace,  the  foe  retreating.” 

On  surge<l  death’s  music  clear  and  strong. 
The  salt  tears  through  our  heart-cells  flow- 

ins; 

Qod  I  for  each  note  of  that  proud  song 
We  felt  how  grand  a  debt  was  owing — 

To  the  sad  mother,  as  she  prays 
That  God  will  guide  her  in  her  sorrow  ; 

To  the  young  widow,  o’er  whose  days 

Of  broken  hopes  dawns  grief’s  to-morrow. 

Oh  I  fear  not ;  ye  shall  see  him  shining 
An  angel  with  immortal  smile  ; 

Though  more  than  life  we  are  resigning, 
Grief  such  as  yours  can  wait  awhile. 

Alan. 
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From  Prater's  MtgazlDe. 

now  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  DELHI. 

BY  C.  T.  LE  BAS. 


On  the  13th  of  January  last,  (1857,)  I 
came  to  Delhi  as  judge.  In  the  hot 
weather  I  always  do  my  work  in  the 
morning.  On  Monday,  May  11th,  I  was 
in  my  court  before  half-past  uxA.M.  About 
nine  o'clock  there  was  a  commotion  ;  a 
stir,  and  a  whisper  among  the  Vakeels  and 
Omiah.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
and  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  row  in  the 
city.  The  report  was,  that  some  mutinous 
troopers  had  come  over  from  Meerutt ; 
but  no  one  had  any  certain  information. 
I  left  off  work,  ordered  my  palkee-garee 
at  once,  drove  down  to  the  Cashmere-gate, 
left  the  garee  outside,  and  w'alkcd  in. 

Immediately  inside  the  Cashmere-gate 
there  is  a  large  open  space  or  square, 
called  the  Main-Guard.  To  the  left  is  a 
lane  leading  to  the  magistrate's  court, 
which  is  situated  on  the  battlements  over¬ 
looking  the  Jumna.  In  front  is  a  wooden 
gate  opening  into  a  second  square,  con¬ 
taining  the  church,  Skinner's  house,  the 
Ddhi  Qazttte  Press,  etc.  From  this 
second  square  a  road  runs  ])a8t  the  Maga¬ 
zine  towards  the  Palace  and  the  bridge  of 
boats.  A  company  of  Sepoys,  under  an 
English  officer,  was  always  on  dhty  at  the 
Mam-Guard.  On  this  occasion  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  the  88th  Native  Infantry  w’as  on 
duty,  and  the  officer  was  Lieutenant  Proc¬ 
tor  of  that  regiment.  The  men  were  all 
under  arms. 

Proctor  told  me  that  some  mutinous 
Sowars  had  come  from  Meerutt,  and  that 
they  were  crossing  or  had  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats.  Fraser  and  Metcalfe,  he 
said,  had  gone  into  the  city  ;  and  Hutch¬ 
inson,  the  acting  magistrate,  had  gone  to 
the  cantonments  to  ask  for  military-  aid. 

I  was  thinking  of  trying  to  join  Met¬ 
calfe  and  Fraser.  But  an  old  servant  of 
mine,  whom  I  found  in  the  Main-Guard, 
had  gone  through  the  wooden  gate  into 
the  second  square,  and  penetrated  as  tar 
as  the  Magazine ;  and  he  told  me  that 
from  the  Magazine  towards  the  Palace 


there  was  a  dense  crowd,  and  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  get  through ;  so  I  re¬ 
mained  with  Proctor.  At  present  the 
above-mentioned  crowd  was  not  mutinous 
or  turbulent ;  they  had  merely  assembled 
to  see  the  row. 

Mr.  Murphy,  the  collector  of  customs, 
now  arrived.  He  brought  all  kinds  of 
rumors ;  but  still  there  was  nothing  cer¬ 
tain,  except  the  advent  of  the  troopers 
from  Meerutt.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  he  drove  to  his  house,  (outside  the 
city,)  as  he  wished  to  8|>eak  to  some  of 
the  members  of  his  family.  I  went  with 
him.  Outside,  every  thing  appeared  quiet, 
and  we  soon  returned  to  the  Main-Guard. 

N ext  came  Hutchinson.  He  announced 
that  the  54th  Native  Infantry  and  two 
guns  were  on  their  way  to  the  city.  He 
was  residing  in  a  house  close  to  the  Cash- 
mere-Mte ;  and  he  brought  out  his  w’ife 
and  children,  put  them  into  a  carriage, 
and  sent  them  to  the  cantonment.  He 
then  went  to  join  Fraser.  I  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him.  I  told  him  he  would 
never  be  able  to  get  through  the  dense 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Magazine,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  wait  for  the  54th.  But  he 
replied  that  he  was  the  magistrate,  and 
that  he  must  go.  I  never  set  eyes  on  him 
again.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  murdered  ;  but  whether  he  contrived 
to  get  through  the  crowd  and  to  join 
Fraser  and  Metcalfe,  or  whethei*  he  was 
killed  in  some  other  part  of  the  city,  W'e 
never  knew. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  54th 
N ative  Infantry  arrived.  Their  command¬ 
ing  officer,  Colonel  Ripley,  baited  them 
at  the  Main-Guard,  and  stopped  to  ques¬ 
tion  us ;  and  we  told  him  what  we  knew,  . 
which  was  not  much.  While  we  were 
talking,  a  Sepoy  came  up,  looking  excited 
and  alarmea.  The  native  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  detachment  on  duty  at  the 
Magazine  had  sent  him  to  report  that  the 
mob  was  begiiming  to  get  riotous  and 
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turbulent,  and  that  he  (the  native  officer)  hood  of  the  Palace,  as  if  a  large  house  was 
feared  that  the  Magazine  would  soon  be  burning. 

attacked.  Having  heard  this  man's  story,  My  messengers  came  back,  one  after  the 
Colonel  Ripley  ordered  the  wooden  gate  other.  Each  had  a  different  story.  Fraser, 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  marched  through  Metcalfe,  and  Hutchinson  had  l^en  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  I  remained  — no,  they  were  safe  in  the  Palace ;  but 
in  the  Main-Guard  with  Proctor  and  his  Mr.  Fraser’s  head-clerk,  Mr.  Nixon,  had 
company.  Presently  we  heard  shots  and  been  killed  at  the  Water-gate,  and  his 
loud  cries ;  evidently  there  was  a  tumult  body  was  lying  in  the  road ;  the  64th  Na- 
inside.  The  wooden  gate  was  not  shut  tive  Infantry  had  joined  the  troopers,  and 
close:  I  walked  up  to  it  and  looked  were  plundering  the  city;  no,  the  64th 
through.  The  regiment  was  in  front  of  had  returned  to  the  Main-Guard ;  but  all 
Skinner’s  house.  I  could  only  see  the  the  officers  were  killed,  and  the  mob  and 
backs  of  the  men,  but  I  could  make  out  the  troopers  were  plundering, 
that  there  was  something  wrong;  for  the  Presently  my  palkee-garee  came  back. 
Sepoys  were  scattered  about  in  groups.  Colonel  Ripley  had  been  badly  wounded 
and  appeared  to  be  all  in  confusion.  My  and  left  for  dead :  but  he  afterwards  man¬ 
servant,  with  several  other  idlers,  had  fol-  aged  to  crawl  back  to  the  wooden  gate, 
lowed  the  regiment  through  the  gate,  and  two  native  officers  of  the  38th  pulled 
He  now  came  running  back,  seized  my  him  through,  and  consigned  him  to  Doctor 
hand,  dragged  me  away,  and  exclaimed :  Stewart.  The  latter  had  gone  in  with  the 
“If  you  want  to  save  your  life,  you  must  64th,  escaped  unhurt,  and  returned  to  the 
get  out  of  this  place.”  I  asked  him  what  Main-Guard.  He  now  searched  for  a  ve- 
was  the  patter.  He  replied  :  “  The  troop-  hide  ;  and  finding  my  garee  outside  where 
ers  are  killing  all  the  officers.  The  Sepoys  it  had  been  left,  he  put  Colonel  Ripley 
have  joined ;  they  won’t  do  any  thing  ;  into  it,  and  drove  back  to  the  cantonment 
they  stand  and  look  on ;  they  will  not  with  him. 

save  the  officers.”  I  could  hardly  believe  At  last  one  of  my  chuprassies  reported 
this,  so  I  went  and  looked  through  the  that  two  guns  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
gate  again.  The  confusion  was  greater ;  '74th  Native  Infantry  had  marched  into 
the  men  were  more  scattered ;  the  firing  the  city.  I  now  began  to  hope  that  the 
was  still  going  on  ;  three  or  four  troopers  row  would  be  put  down,  but  presently 
werevisible.andthevanoeared  to  be  riding  another  man  announced  that  the  Briga- 


were  visible,  and  thej 
up  towards  the  gate 


eared  to  be  riding  another  man  announced  that  the  Briga- 
left  the  gate,  and  dier  and  a  number  of  officers  and  ladies 


looked  round  the  Main-Guard.  The  men  had  assembled  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower ; 
of  Proctor’s  company  appeared  to  be  ex-  and  when  I  heard  this  I  thought  there 
cited  and  anxious ;  Proctor  himself  I  could  must  be  something  wrong.  Accordingly 
not  see.  He  must  have  been  there,  for  I  I  ordered  my  dog-cart  and  drove  up  to 
beard  afterwards  that  he  had  remained  in  the  Tower ;  also,  I  sent  up  a  saddle-horse, 
the  Main-Guard  till  the  evening :  but  in  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer,  some  cold 
the  confusion  I  missed  him.  (He  subse-  meat,  bread,  etc. 

quently  escaped  to  Meerutt.)  I  then  de-  The  Flag^aff  Tower  is  situated  on  a 
termined  to  be  off.  Followed  by  my  high  ridge  between  the  city  and  the  can- 
servant  above-mentioned,  and  also  by  my  tonment.  The  shortest  road  from  the  city 
Jemader  of  Chuprassies,  I  turned  down  to  the  cantonment  crosses  this  hill,  and 
the  lane  leading  to  the  magistrate’s  kutch-  runs  close  under  the  Tower ;  but  the  as- 
erry,  got  to  the  battlements,  descended  cent  on  the  city  side  is  very  steep,  and 
to  the  river  through  a  kirkee,  and  walked  people  generally  take  the  lower  road, 
along  the  bank  to  Sir  T.  Metcalfe’s  house,  which  runs  round  the  east  end  of  the 


where  I  was  then  residing. 

1  reached  the  house  a  little  before  noon. 


ridge,  and  so  enters  the  cantonment,  for 
the  ridge  terminates  before  it  reaches  the 


I  sent  out  people  to  get  intelligence.  Then  river. 

I  bathed,  dressed,  got  something  to  eat  I  was  at  the  Tower  a  little  after  two 
and  drink,  had  a  chillum,  (I  never  had  P.M.  The  force  there  assembled  consisted 
another  out  of  that  hookah!)  and  after-  of  one  company  of  the  38th  Native  Infan- 
wards  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  try,  two  of  the  74th,  and  two  guns.  The 
from  whence  I  could  get  a  view  of  the  artillery-men  and  the  men  of  the  74th  were 
city.  Now  and  then  I  heard  shots ;  and  a  civil  and  respectful ;  the  38th  men  were 
thick  smoke  was  rising  in  the  neighbor-  insolent  and  disorderly. 
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I  shall  never  forget  that  scene.  Officers,  I 
ladies,  children,  ayahs,  and  other  servants  ! 
were  crowded  in  and  about  the  Tower,  j 
Garrises  and  horses  were  standing  close  | 
by.  The  heat  was  very  great.  Most  of  | 
the  children  were  crying,  and  no  wonder,  i 
for  they  were  hungry,  thirsty,  uncomfort- ' 
able,  and  frightened.  Many  of  the  ladies  I 
were  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  | 
some,  however,  were  as  oool  and  collect^  ; 
as  poeible,  never  shedding  a  tear  or  utter- 1 
ing  a  compUunt,  administering  to  their  | 
weaker  sisters,  helping  to  carry  up  ammo- 1 
nition  to  the  top  of  tne  Tower,  etc.,  etc.  i 
Here  an  officer  was  haranguing  the  Sepoys  ' 
and  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  do  i 
their  duty.  There  an  anxious  group  was  1 
gathered  round  the  Brigadier,  consulting  i 
and  discussing.  Occasionally  an  officer ' 
would  gallop  off  to  the  Ca^mere-gate,  I 
carrying  some  order  to  Major  Abbott,  who 
was  there  with  the  74th. 

About  half-past  three  the  Magazine 
was  blown  up.  The  cloud  of  smoko  which 
rose  and  hovered  over  the  city  was  vast 
and  black,  but  the  noise  of  the  explosion 
was  not  great. 

Soon  after  this  t  was  sitting  in  Mr. 
Wagentreiber’s  phaeton  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  Tower,  talking  to  poor 
M’Whirter  and  an  officer  of  the  74th. 
Wagentreiber  and  his  wife  and  daughter  | 
came  up,  and  he  announced  that  they 
were  going.  I  asked  where  they  were  go- ' 
ing:  Mrs.  Wagentreiber  answered.  She  I 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Skinner,  | 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  < 
native  character.  She  sud :  I  don’t  care  i 
where  we  go,  I  want  to  get  away  from  ' 
these  Sepoys.  K  we  stay  here  they  will  I 
kill  us  all.”  The  party  drove  off.  ; 

Presently  a  cart  drawn  by  coolies  came  \ 
up  from  the  Cashmere-gate.  Major  Abbott  i 
had  collected  the  bodies  of  the  officers  of  I 
the  54th,  and  sent  them  up  for  interment.  I 
People  crow'ded  round  the  cart,  and  gazed 
on  the  bodies  of  our  unfortunate  country- 1 
men.  Amon^  those  who  w’ent  to  look 
were  several  ^poys  of  the  38th,  and  as  I 
was  afterwards  told,  some  of  these  men 
showed  signs  of  savage  joy,  and  made  in¬ 
sulting  remarks  on  the  unconscious  dead. 

All  this  time  my  old  ser>'ant  was  ex¬ 
horting  me  to  fly.  “  Why  do  you  all  stay 
here  ?”  he  said.  If  you  stay,  not  one  of 
you  will  be  left  aKve  an  hour  after  sunset. 
Do  you  think  these  Sepoys  will  defend 
you  against  the  mutineers?  They  will 
all  join ;  I  know  it.  They  are  all  one.”  I 


asked  him  where  I  could  go  to.  **  Go 
any  where,”  he  said.  “  Come  back  to  the 
house,  and  remain  there  till  after  dark, 
and  then  cross  the  river  and  make  your 
way  to  Meerutt.  Or  go  to  Kurnaul,  or 
to  Kohtuc.  But,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t 
stay  here!”  I  could  not  help  thinking 
the  man  was  right,  and  1  should  not  have 
been  sorry  to  go ;  but  I  did  not  like  to 
ride  away  in  the  face  of  all  the  people  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Tower,  and  (to  own  the 
truthl  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  wander¬ 
ing  aoout  the  country  by  myself. 

Four  guns  had  been  sent  to  the  city — 
two  with  the  64th,-and  two  with  the  wing 
of  the  74th.  Two  of  these  the  Brigadier 
recalled :  he  thought  they  would  be  more 
useful  with  us  than  in  the  city.  We  could 
now  see  these  two  guns  approaching  from 
the  direction  of  the  Cashmere-gate.  They 
did  not  come  up  the  steep  road  on  the 
city  side  of  the  hill :  they  followed  the 
I  lower  road,  and  disappeared  round  the 
I  end  of  the  ridge ;  and  we  expected  them 
!  to  come  up  to  the  Tower  by  the  less  steep 
;  road  on  the  cantonment  side.  But  soon 
'  musketry  was  heard,  and  the  two  guns 
j  reappeared  from  behind  the  ridge :  they 
I  were  going  back  towards  the  city  by  the 
1  same  road,  escorted  by  a  number  of  8e- 
poys.  In  fhet,  the  guns  had  been  seized  by 
some  two  hundred  men  of  the  38th. 

Captain  De  Tessier,  who  commanded 
the  battery,  rode  across  the  hill  towards 
the  lower  road.  When  he  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  road,  he  pulled 
up,  and  called  out  “  Halt  I”  The  guns 
did  halt ;  but  immediately  the  Sepoys 
fired  at  De  Tessier,  and  he  came  gallop¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Tower,  with  his  horse 
bi^ly  wounded ;  and  then  the  guns  and 
the  Sepoys  resumed  their  march  towards 
the  city. 

Whatever  we  might  have  thought  be¬ 
fore,  there  could  be  no  mistake  now :  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  general  mutiny. 
The  54th  had  refused  to  act,  had  suffer^ 
all  their  officers  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Meerutt  trocars,  and  were  now  (we  be¬ 
lieved)  plundering  in  the  city.  (We  af¬ 
terwards  learned  that  the  54th  men  came 
back  to  the  Cashmere-gate ;  but  their  be¬ 
havior,  when  they  were  there,  was  as  bad 
as  possible.)  What  the  wing  of  the  74th 
were  doing  we  did  not  know.  The  38th 
I  men  with  ns  at  the  Tower  were  insolent 
i  and  disorderly.  The  74th  men  with  us 
I  were  dvil  and  respectful ;  but  we  felt  that 
I  we  could  not  rely  upon  them  to  defend 
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US  against  their  comrades.  Of  the  six 
battery  guns,  only  two  were  at  the  Tower. 
Two  had  been  openly  seized  by  some  of 
the  38th  men.  Again  and  again  the  offi¬ 
cers  addressed  the  men,  but  these  exhor¬ 
tations  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect. 

At  last,  one  of  the  officers  suggested 
that  we  should  get  away  while  we  could. 
At  first,  the  Brigadier  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
abandon  his  post ;  that  we  should  soon 
have  aid  from  Meerutt,  etc.,  etc.  But  the 
question  was  agitatod,  and  the  idea  of  a 
retreat  gradually  became  familiar  to 
my  opinion 


were  still  there ;  the  latter  were  getting 
the  men  into  order.  I  walked  through 
the  cantonment  with  my  servants.  I  was 
<]^uite  unmolested.  The  ^ns  and  the  car¬ 
nages  should  have  turned  to  the  rij^ht  and 
made  for  the  ford,  but  they  md  not 
do  this ;  when  they  got  to  the  cross-road 
leading  to  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  they 
kept  straight  on.  Evidently  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  for  Kumaul.  They  were  go¬ 
ing  at  a  good  trot,  and  I  was  soon  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  I  followed  the  same  route. 
Close  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  (just  out¬ 
side  the  cantonment)  an  officer  on  horse¬ 
back  rode  up.  He  said :  “  Where  are  the 
guns  and  the  carriages?”  I  pointed 
straight  ahead.  He  said:  “They  have 
gone  the  wrong  road  ;  they  should  have 
gone  to  the  ford ;  I  must  go  and  bring 
&em  back and  off  he  went.  Presently 
he  returned.  He  said,  “  I  can  not  catch 
them ;  1  must  report  to  the  Brigadier 
and  he  rode  towards  the  cantonment. 
Presently  he  came  back  again.  He  said : 
“I  am  to  bring  back  the  guns  and  the 
carriages  immediately.”  He  went  up  the 
road  at  a  gallop,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again. 

Soon  after,  another  officer  rode  up;  then 
several  more ;  at  last  our  party  mustered 
eight  or  nine.  They  all  told  the  same 
story.  The  men  mai-ched  down  the  hill 
quietly  and  obediently ;  when  they  got 
well  into  the  cantonment  they  began  to 
disperse,  intimating  that  they  intended  to 
remain  at  Delhi,  and  hinting  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  better  be  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  Sepoy  of  the  74th  w.as  with  us ;  he 
was  on  foot.  But  we  met  a  syce  on  an 
artillery  horse.  The  fellow  told  some  lie 
about  the  Captain  having  sent  him  back. 
He  was  compelled  to  get  ofi^  and  the 
horse  was  made  over  to  the  Sepoy.  The 
latter  mounted,  and  he  stuck  to  us,  and 
accompanied  us  to  Kumaul.  Some  of  the 
party  were  now  impatient  to  get  on  ;  so 
we  drank  my  beer  and  had  a  mouthful  of 


men’s 

minds.  At  last,  my  opinion  was  asked. 
I  said  that  1  did  not  think  the  men  would 
defend  us ;  and  that  if  I  was  right  in 
thinking  so,  we  ought  to  be  off  as  ^t  as 
possible  ;  to  remain  would  be  certain  de¬ 
struction.  The  Brigadier  called  upon  me 
to  remember  that  1  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  men  would  not  defend  us. 
There  was  some  further  discussion,  and  at 
last  the  Brigadier  determined  to  go.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  wise  resolution  saved  the  lives 
of  the  whole  party. 

The  plan  was,  that  we  should  descend 
the  hill  on  the  cantonment  side,  pass 
through  the  cantonment,  turn  to  the 
right,  cross  the  Jumna  by  a  certain  ford, 
and  so  make  our  w'ay  to  Meerutt.  There 
was  a  general  idea  that  the  Sepoys,  though 
they  would  not  fight  for  us  against  their 
comrades,  would  willingly  escort  us  to 
another  station. 

The  two  guns  started  first.  The  Indies 
and  children,  and  some  ayahs  and  a  few 
of  the  officers,  got  into  the  carriages  and 

followed.  1  asked  Miss  S - how  site 

was  going.  She  said  she  did  not  know ; 
she  mould  do  what  her  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Balfour,  did.  Balfour  was  putting  some 
ladies  and  children  into  one  of  tne  car¬ 
riages.  1  asked  how  he  was  going.  He 
said  he  must  get  a  lift  somehow,  and  so 
must  his  sister,  as  he  had  no  vehicle.  I 
said  :  “  Take  my  dog-cart ;  1  shall  ride.” 

He  and  Miss  S -  got  up,  and  then 

another  lady  and  a  child,  and  then  Thom¬ 
ason  of  the  Engineers ;  and  my  cart,  car¬ 
rying  these  five  souls,  followed  the  car¬ 
nages.  Then  I  walked  doam  the  hill,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  my  syce  with  iny  saddle-horse, 
(a  bay  Caubul  galloway)  and  by  three 
servants  carrying  the  beer,  cold  meat,  and 
bread.  Among  these  three  was  the  old 
man  so  often  mentioned.  When  I  got 
to  the  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU  I 
looked  back.  The  Sepoys  and  the  officers 


beer  and  had  a  mouthful  of 
the  cold  meat  and  bread ;  and  I  mounted, 
and  dismissed  my  servants.  Then  we 
started  at  a  quiet  canter.  In  a  short  time 
we  came  up  to  the  two  guns  ;  they  were 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  We 
asked  the  men  why  they  did  not  go  on  ? 
They  said  they  h^  no  officer  with  them. 
We  told  them  to  come  with  us,  and  they 
followed  us  a  little  way  ;  but,  although  we 
were  not  going  fast,  they  soon  dropped 
behind.  ES’entually  they  went  back  and 
joined  the  mutineers  in  Delhi. 
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On  we  went,  generally  at  a  walk.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  we  could  see  the  blaze  of  the 
burning  bungalows  ;  but,  aff  yet  the  600- 
Jurs  were  not  “  up,”  we  were  quite  unmo¬ 
lested,  and  we  met  very  few  people  on 
the  road.  Presently  we  reached  a  dak 
bungalow,  and  here  we  stopped  and  had 
some  tea.  We  remained  about  twenty 
minutes ;  and,  just  as  w’e  were  starting 
again,  we  were  joined  bv  Brigadier 
(iraves.  Major  Nichol,  and  t)r.  Stewart. 
'Phe  Brigadier  had  remained  behind,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  induce  some  of  the  Sepoys 
to  come ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
them,  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  go. 

We  went  on  agmn,  and  at  sunrise  we 
came  to  another  d&k  bungalow.  Here  we 
found  Captain  Martineau  of  the  10th  Na¬ 
tive  Infantry.  He  had  been  at  Umbnllah, 
and  was  gomg  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at 
Fultehgurh ;  and  he  had  met  the  car¬ 
riages  at  this  dik  bungalow,  and  learned 
M’hat  had  happened  at  Delhi  The  ladies 
and  children  were  dreadfully  tired,  and 
Martineau  got  some  tea  for  them,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  persuade  the  party  to  stop 
and  rest.  But  the  Indies  were  anxious  to 
get  on  to  Umbullah,  and  they  w’ould  not 
stay  more  than  an  hour  or  so.  The  horses, 
however,  were  quite  knocked  up ;  so 
Martineau  collected  horses  and  carriages 
belonging  to  some  postal-stations  in  the 
neigh^rhood,  and  forwarded  the  party  in 
this  way.  We  breakfasted  here,  and 
about  ten  A.M.  we  started  again.  We  now 
traveled  in  the  carriages  left  by  the  first 
fugitives.  We  went  at  a  foot’s  pace,  our 
saddle-horses  being  led  behind  us.  Mar¬ 
tineau  came  with  us.  Between  three  and 
four  P.M.,  we  came  to  a  third  dak  bunga¬ 
low.  Having  got  some  dinner  here,  we 
Avere  off  again  at  sunset ;  and  in  the  mom- 
in  g  we  reached  Kuraaul. 

We  left  Delhi  about  seven  P.M.  on  Mon- 
d.ay,  the  1 1th  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Kur- 
naul  between  three  and  four  A.M.  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  13th. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  dAk  bungalow, 
AA'here  we  found  Martineau,  the  Wagen- 
treiber  party  caught  us  up.  When  they 
left  the  Flagstaff  Tower  they  went  to  the 
country-house  of  a  Mohammedan  friend, 
situated  on  the  Kumaul  road.  They  left 
this  place  about  midnight;  but  by  that 
time  the  country  was  up ;  the  Goojurs 
were  flocking  to  Delhi  for  plunder ;  and 
the  party  were  attacked  more  than  once. 


Wagentreiber,  however,  was  well  armed ; 
he  had  two  double-barreled  rifles  and  two 
pair  of  pistols  ;  and  he  killed  four  of  the 
rascals  and  wounded  several  others.  Mrs. 
Wagentreiber  behaved  like  a  heroine. 
She  sat  on  the  box  and  drove,  while  her 
husband  handled  his  weapons. 

I  mentioned  that  the  bodies  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  officers  of  the  64th  were  brought  up 
to  the  Flagstaff  Tower  in  a  cart.  When 
our  troops  got  to  Delhi  on  the  8th  of  J  une, 
the  cart  was  standing  where  it  had  been 
left ;  and  it  still  held  the  sad  remains,  now 
turned  into  an  undistinguishable  heap  of 
bleached  bones. 

When  I  arrived  at  Kumaul,  mv  world¬ 
ly  goods  and  chattels  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles — for,  of  course,  I  was  well 
a^are  that  whatever  I  left  at  Delhi  must 
become  the  spoil  of  mutineers  and  plun¬ 
derers;  a  hat,  a  brown  holland  coat, 
a  neck-tie,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  cigar  case, 
(emptied  during  the  journey,)  a  stick,  a 
air  of  gloves,  a  railAvay  wrapper,  and  a 
ay  Caubul  galloway  with  saddle  and  bri¬ 
dle  ;  and  ray  fellow  fugitives  were  as 
“  heinously  unprovided  ”  as  myself.  To 
be  sure  there  was  my  dog-cart,  with  the 
famous  New  South  Wales  mare  ;  but  Bal¬ 
four  and  his  party  had  not  reached  the 
bungalow  where  we  found  Martineau ;  we 
could  not  hear  any  thing  of  them,  and  we 
could  not  say  that  we  should  ever  see 
them  again.  The  fact  is,  they  turned  off 
the  road,  and  proceeded  to  a  village  on 
the  canal,  where  Thomason’s  camp  was 
pitched.  (Thomason  is  in  the  Engineers, 
and  he  is  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  canal.)  Here  they  remained  fo 
more  than  a  week,  the  village  being 
friendly.  At  last  they  made  a  push  for 
Kumaul,  and  thejr  all  arrived  in  safety — 
except  the  poor  little  child,  which  died  in 
the  village.  On  the  day  on  which  they 
reached  Kumaul,  my  mare  brought  them 
thirty-four  miles  under  a  May  sun  and 
over  a  heavy  road. 

The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  our 
Exodus  from  Delhi,  and  of  what  I  «aw  of 
the  mutiny.  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
so  memorable  at  Delhi,  the  11th  of  May, 
1857.  I  have  confined  myself  to  what  I 
saw :  Qtm  ipse  miserrima  vidi,  et  quorum 
pars  fui. 
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A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

HAPPY  AND  UNHAPPY  WOMEN. 


I  GIVE  fair  warning  that  this  is  likely 
to  be  a  “sentimental”  chapter.  Those 
who  object  to  the  same,  and  complain  that 
these  papers  are  “  not  practical,”  had  bet¬ 
ter  pass  it  over  at  once ;  since  it  treats  of 
things  essentially  unpractical,  impossible 
to  be  weighed  and  measured,  handled  and 
analyzed,  yet  as  real  in  themselves  as  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  sunshine  we  de¬ 
light  in — things  wholly  intangible,  yet  the 
very  essence  and  necessity  ot  our  lives. 

Happiness  I  Can  any  human  being  un¬ 
dertake  to  define  it  for  another  ?  Various 
last-century  poets  have  indulged  in 
“Odes”  to  it,  and  good  Mrs.  Barbauld 
wrote  a  “  Search  ”  idler  it — a  most  coi> 
rect,  elegantly  phrased,  and  genteel 
little  drama,  which,  the  dramatia  peraonai 
being  all  females,  and  not  a  bit  of  love  in 
the  whole,  is,  I  l^lieve,  still  acted  in  old- 
fashioned  boarding-schools,  with  ^reat 
eddt.  The  plot,  if  I  remember  right, 
consists  of  an  elderly  lady’s  leading  lour 
or  five  younger  ones  on  the  immemorial 
search,  through  a  good  many  very  long 
speeches ;  but  whether  they  ever  found 
happiness,  or  what  it  was  like  when  found, 
1  really  have  not  the  least  recollection. 

Let  us  hope  that  excellent  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bauld  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  dare 
venture  even  the  primary  question  — 
What  is  Happiness  ?  Perhaps,  honest 
woman  I  she  is  better  able  to  answer  it 
now. 

1  fear,  the  inevitable  conclusion  we 
must  ail  come  to  is,  that  in  this  world, 
happiness  is  quite  indefinable.  We  can 
no  more  grasp  it  than  we  can  grasp  the 
sun  in  the  sky  or  the  moon  in  the  water. 
We  can  feel  it  interpenetrating  our  whole 
being  with  warmth  and  strength  ;  we  can 
see  It  in  a  pale  reflection  shining  else¬ 
where  ;  or  in  its  total  absence,  we,  walk¬ 
ing  in  darkness,  Icam  to  appreciate  what 
it  is  by  what  it  is  not.  But  I  doubt 
whether  any  woman  ever  craved  for  it, 
philosophize  over  it,  or — pardon,  shade 


of  Barbauld ! — commenced  the  systematic 
search  after  it,  and  ever  attaine((  her  end. 
For  happiness  is  not  an  end — it  is  only  a 
means,  an  adjunct,  a  consequence.  The 
Omnipotent  Himself  could  never  be  sup¬ 
posed  by  any,  save  those  who  out  of  their 
own  hum.an  selfishness  construct  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  Divinity,  to  be  absorbed  throimh- 
out  eternity  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
own  ineflable  bliss,  were  it  not  identical 
with  His  ineflable  goodness  and  love. 

Therefore,  whosoever  starts  with  “  to 
be  happy  ”  as  the  aummum  bonum  of  ex¬ 
istence,  will  assuredly  find  out  she  has 
made  as  great  a  mistake  as  when  in  her 
babyhood  she  cried,  as  most  of  us  do,  for 
the  moon,  which  we  can  not  get  for  all 
our  crying.  And  yet  it  is  a  very  good 
moon  notwithstanding :  a  real  moon  too, 
who  will  help  us  to  many  a  poetical  dream, 
light  us  in  many  a  lover’s  walk,  till  she 
shine  over  the  grass  of  our  graves  upon  a 
new  generation  ready  to  follow  upon  the 
immemorial  quest,  which,  like  the  quest 
of  the  Sangreal,  is  only  possible  to  pure 
hearts,  and  which  the  very  purest  can 
never  fully  attain,  except  through  the 
gates  of  the  Holy  City — the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Happy  and  unhappy  women — the  ad¬ 
jectives  being  applied  less  with  reference 
to  position  than  to  character,  which  is  the 
only  mode  of  judgment  possible  —  to 
judge  them  and  discourse  of  them  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  at  best.  Yet  I  am 
afraid  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  there  is 
a  great  average  of  unhappiness  existent 
among  women :  not  merely  unhappiness 
of  circumstances,  but  unhappiness  of  soul 
— a  state  of  being  often  as  unaccountable 
as  it  is  irrational,  finding  vent  in  those 
innumerable  faults  of  temper  and  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  arise  from  no  inherent  vice, 
but  merely  because  the  individual  is  not 
happy. 

Possibly,  women  more  than  men  are 
liable  to  this  dreary  mental  eclipse  — 
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neither  daylight  nor  darkness.  A  man  | 
will  go  poeti^ly  wretched  or  morbidly 
misanthropic^  or  any  ^eat  misfortune  will  | 
overthrow  him  entirely,  drive  him  to  in- 1 
sanity,  lure  him  to  slip  out  of  life  through  i 
the  terrible  by-road  of  suicide ;  but  he 
rarely .  drags  on  existence  from  year  to  | 
year  with  “  nerves,”  “  low  spirits,”  and  j 
the  various  maladies  vf  mind  and  temper  j 
that  make  many  women  a  torment  to ! 
themselves,  and  a  burden  to  all  connected  | 
M’ith  them.  j 

Why  is  this?  and  is  it  inevitable?  Any  j 
one  who  could  in  the  smallest  degree  i 
answer  this  question,  would  be  doing  i 
something  to  the  lessening  of  a  great  evil  I 
— greater  than  many  other  evils  which,  j 
being  social  and  practical,  show  more  | 
largely  on  the  aggregate  census  of  female  ; 
woe.  j 

Most  assuredly,  however  unpoetical , 
may  be  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  the  1 
origin  of  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  is  I 
physical  disease ;  or  rather,  the  loss  of  | 
that  healthily  condition  of  body,  which  in  . 
the  present  state  of  civilization,  so  fer  re¬ 
moved  from  a  state  of  nature,  can  only  be  ■ 
kept  up  in  any  individual  by  the  know-  j 
ledge  and  practice  of  the  ordinary  laws  ! 
of  hygiene — generally  the  very  last  know-  i 
ledge  that  women  seem  to  have.  The ; 
daily  necessities  of  water,  fresh  air,  pro-  j 
per  clothing,  food,  and  sleep,  with  the ; 
due  regulation  of  each  of  these,  without  | 
W'hich  no  human  being  can  expect  to  live  i 
healthily  or  happily,  are  matters  in  W'hich 
the  only  excuse  for  lamentable  neglect,  is 
still  more  lamentable  ignorance. 

An  ignorance  the  worse,  because  it  is 
generally  quite  unacknowledged.  If  you  | 
tell  a  young  girl  that  water,  the  colder  I 
the  better,  is  essential  to  every  pore  of  | 
her  delicate  skin  every  morning ;  that  j 
daily  out -door  exercise,  short  of  extreme  i 
fatigue,  regular  meals,  employment,  and 
amusement,  are  to  her  a  vital  necessity  ; 
that  she  should  make  it  a  part  of  her  edu¬ 
cation  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  information  on  sanitary  science,  and 
especially  on  the  laws  of  her  own  being, 
.physical  and  mental:  tell  her  this,  and 
the  chances  are  she  will  stare  at  you 
uucomprehendingly,  or  be  shocked,  as  if 
you  were  saying  to  her  something  “  im¬ 
proper,”  or  answer  flippantly :  “  Oh !  yes ; 

1  know  all  that.” 

But  what  good  does  it  do  her  ? — when 
she  lies  in  bed  till  ten  o’clock,  and  sits  up  i 
till  any  hour  the  next  morning ;  eats  all  | 
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manner  of  food  at  all  manner  of  irrregu- 
lar  intervals ;  is  horrified  at  leaving  her 
bed-room  window  two  inches  open,  or  at 
being  caught  in  a  slight  shower ;  yet  will 
cower  all  day  over  the  fire  in  a  high 
woolen  dress,  and  put  on  a  low  muslin  one 
in  the  evening.  When  she  wears  all  win¬ 
ter  thin  boots,  gossamer  stockings,  a  gown 
open  at  the  chest  and  arms,  and  a  loose 
mantle  that  every  wind  blows  under,  yet 
wonders  that  she  always  has  a  cold  ! — and 
weighs  herself  down  in  summer-time  with 
four  petticoats  heaped  one  over  the  other, 
yet  IS  quite  astonished  that  she  gets  hot 
and  tired  so  soon  I  Truly,  any  sensible, 
old-fashioned  body,  who  knows  now  much 
the  health,  happiness,  and  general  well¬ 
being  of  this  generation — and,  alas !  not 
this  generation  alone— -depend  upon  these 
charming,  lovable,  fascinating  young 
fools,  can  not  fail  to  be  “  aggravated  ”  by 
them  every  day. 

However  humiliating  the  fact  may  be 
to  those  poetical  theorists  who,  in  spite  of 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  wish  to  make  the 
soul  entirely  independent  of  the  body — 
forgetting  that  if  so,  its  temporary  pro¬ 
bation  in  the  body  at  all  would  have  been 
quite  unnecessary — I  repeat  there  c.an  be 
no  really  sanitary  state  of  mind  without 
a  sane  condition  of  body ;  and  that  one 
of  the  first  requisites  of  happiness  is  good 
health.  But  as  this  is  not  meant  to  be  an 
es8.ay  on  domestic  hygiene,  I  had  better 
here  leave  the  subject. 

Its  corresponding  ph.ase  opens  a  gate  of 
misery  so  wide  that  one  almost  shrinks 
from  entering  it.  Infinite,  past  human 
counting  or  judging,  are  the  causes  of 
mental  unhappiness.  Many  of  them  spring 
from  a  real  foundation,  of  sorrows  varied 
beyond  all  measuring  or  reasoning  upon : 
of  these,  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak,  for 
words  would  be  idle  and  presumptuous  ; 
I  only  speak  of  that  frame  of  mind  — 
sometimes  lefl  behind  by  a  great  trouble, 
sometimes  arising  from  troubles  purely 
imaginary — which  is  called  “  an  unhappy 
disposition.” 

Its  root  of  pain  is  manifold  ;  but,  with 
women,  undoubtedly  can  be  oflenest 
traced  to  something  connected  with  the 
affections  :  not  merely  the  passion  called 
par  excellence  love,  but  the  entire  range 
of  personal  sympathies  and  attachments, 
out  of  which  we  draw  the  sweetness  and 
bitterness  of  the  best  part  of  our  lives. 
If  otherwise — if,  as  the  phrase  goes,  an 
individual  happens  to  have  “  more  head 
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than  heart,”  she  may  be  a  clever,  agreeable 
personage,  but  she  is  not  properly  a  wo¬ 
man — not  the  creature  who,  with  all  her 
imperfootions,  is  nearer  to  heaven  than 
man,  in  one  particular — she  “loves  much.” 
And  loving  is  so  frequently  identical  with 
suffering,  either  with  or  for  or  from  the 
object  beloved,  that  we  need  not  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  find  the  cause  of  the  many  anxious, 
soured  faces,  and  irritable  tempers,  that 
we  meet  with  among  women. 

Charity  can  not  too  deeply  or  too  fre¬ 
quently  call  to  mind  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  be  good,  or  amiable,  or  even  com¬ 
monly  agreeable,  when  one  is  unhappy.  I 
do  not  think  this  fact  is  enough  recognized 
by  those  very  worthy  people  who  take 
such  a  world  of  pains  to  make  other  peo¬ 
ple  virtuous,  and  so  very  little  to  make 
them  happy.  They  sow  good  seed,  are 
everlastingly  weeding  and  watering,  give 
it  every  care  and  advantage  under  the  sun 
— except  sunshine — and  then  they  wonder 
that  it  does  not  flower ! 

One  may  see  many  a  young  woman 
who  has,  outwardly  B|)eaking,  “  every 
thing  she  can  possibly  want,”  absolutely 
withering  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  loveless 
home,  exposed  to  those  small  ill-humors 
by  which  people  mean  no  harm — only  do 
it ;  chilled  by  reserve,  wounded  by  neg¬ 
lect,  or  w'orried  by  anxiety  over  some 
thoughtless  one  who  might  so  easily  have 
spared  her  it  all ;  safe  from  either  misfor¬ 
tune  or  ill-treatment,  yet  harassed  daily 
by  petty  pains  and  unconscious  cruelties, 
which  a  stranger  might  laugh  at ;  and  she 
laughs  herself  when  she  counts  them  up, 
they  are  so  very  small  —  yet  -they  are 
there. 

“  I  can  bear  any  thing,”  said  to  me  a 
woman,  no  longer  very  young  or  very 
fascinating,  or  particularly  clever,  who 
had  gone  through  seas  of  sorrow,  yet 
whose  blue  eyes  still  kept  the  dewiness 
and  cheerflilness  of  their  youth  ;  “  I  can 
bear  any  thing,  except  unkindness.” 

She  was  right.  Tnere  are  numberless 
cases  ivhere  gentle  creatures,  who  would 
have  endured  bravely  any  amount  of  real 
trouble,  have  their  lives  frozen  up  by 
those  small  unkindnesses  which  copy-books 
avouch  to  bo  “  a  great  offense where 
an  avalanche  of  worldly  benefits,  an  act 
of  undoubted  generosity,  or  the  most 
conscientious  administering  of  a  friendly 
rebuke,  has  had  its  good  effects  wholly 
neutralized  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  It  is  vain  to  preach  to  people  un¬ 


less  you  also  love  them — Christianly  love 
them ;  it  is  not  the  smallest  use  to  try  to 
make  people  good,  unless  you  try  at  the 
same  time — and  they  feel  that  you  try — 
to  make  them  happy.  And  you  rarely 
can  make  another  happy,  unless  you  are 
happy  yourself.  • 

Naming  the  affections  as  the  chief 
source  of  unhappiness  among  our  sex,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pass  over  one  phase 
of  them,  which  must  nevertheless  be 
touched  tenderly  and  delicately,  as  one 
that  women  instinctively  hide  out  of  sight 
and  comment — I  mean  what  is  usually 
termed  “  a  disappointment.”  Alas !  as  if 
there  were  no  disappointments  but  those 
of  love !  and  yet,  until  men  and  women 
are  made  differently  from  what  God  made 
them,  it  must  always  be,  from  its  very 
secretness,  and  inwardness,  the  sharpest 
of  all  pangs,  save  that  of  conscience. 

A  lost  love.  Deny  it  who  will,  ridicule 
it,  treat  it  as  mere  imagination  and  senti¬ 
ment,  the  thing  is  and  will  be ;  and  women 
do  suffer  therefrom,  in  all  its  infinite 
varieties ;  loss  by  death,  by  faithlessness 
or  unworthiness,  and  by  mistaken  or  un¬ 
requited  affection.  Of  these,  the  second 
is  beyond  all  question  the  worst :  since 
there  is  in  death  a  consecration  which  lulls 
the  sharpest  personal  anguish  into  com- 
arative  calm ;  and  an  attachment  which 
as  always  been  on  one  side  only,  has  a 
certain  incompleteness  which  prevents  its 
ever  knowing  the  full  agony  of  having 
and  losing,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pre¬ 
serves  to  the  last  a  dreamy  sanctity  which 
sweetens  half  its  pain.  Hut  to  have  loved 
and  lost,  either  by  that  total  disenchant¬ 
ment  which  leaves  compassion  as  the  sole 
substitute  for  love  which  can  exist  no 
more,  or  by  that  slow  torment  which  is 
obliged  to  let  go  day  by  day  all  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  diviner  part  of  love — namely, 
reverence,  belief,  and  trust,  yet  clings 
desperately  to  the  only  thing  left  it,  a 
lon^-suffering  apologetic  tenderness — this 
lot  IS  the  hardest  for  any  woman  to  have 
to  bear. 

“  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  f 

— And  she  made  answer,  Endless  sorrow.” 

No.  There  is  no  sorrow  under  heaven 
which  U,  or  ought  to  be,  endless.  To  be¬ 
lieve  or  to  make  it  so,  is  an  insult  to 
Heaven  itself.  Each  of  us  must  have 
known  more  than  one  instance  when  a 
saiutly  or  heroic  life  has  been  developed 
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from  what  at  first  seemed  a  stroke  like 
death  itself :  a  life  full  of  the  calmest  and 
truest  happiness  —  because  it,  has  bent 
itself  to  the  Divine  will,  and  learned  the 
best  of  all  lessons,  to  endure.  But  how 
that  lesson  is  learned,  through  what  bitter 
teaching  hard  to  be  understood  or  obeyed, 

*  till  the  hand  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  re¬ 
cognized  clearly  through  it  all,  is  a  subject  ‘ 
too  sacred  to  be  entered  uj>on  here. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say — and  yet  a  I 
truth  forced  upon  us  by  daily  observation  ' 
— that  it  is  not  the  women  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  most  who  are  the  unhappy  women. 
A  state  of  permanent  unhappiness — ^not  | 
the  morbid,  halfcherished  melancholy  of 
youth,  which  generally  wears  off  with  , 
wiser  years,  hut  that  settled,  incurable  | 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  all  i 
things  and  all  people,  w  hich  we  see  in  | 
some  women,  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
at  once  the  index  and  the  exponent  of  a  | 
thoroughly  selfish  character.  Nor  can  it  i 
be  too  early  impressed  upon  every  girl } 
that  this  condition  of  mental  malaite^  i 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  neither  a  poeti-  j 
cal  nor  beautiful  thing,  but  a  mere  disease,  | 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  combated  and  ' 
medicined  with  all  remedies  in  her  power,  i 
practical,  corporeal,  and  spiritual.  For  j 
though  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  happi¬ 
ness  18  a  matter  of  volition,  and  that  we  | 
can  make  ourselves  content  and  cheerful 
whenever  we  choose — a  theory  that  many 
poor  hypochondriacs  are  taunted  with  till 
they  are  nigh  driven  mad — yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  sane  mind  b  ever  left  without  I 
the  pow’er  of  self-discipline  and  self-con¬ 
trol,  in  a  measure,  which  measure  increases 
in  proportion  as  it  b  exercised. 

Let  any  sufferer  be  once  convinced  that ' 
she  has  thb  power — that  it  is  possible,  by  , 
careful  watch,  or,  better,  by  substitution  i 
of  subjects  and  occupations,  to  abstract  I 
her  mind  from  dwelling  on  some  predom-  ■ 
inant  idea,  which  otherwise  runs  in  and  { 
out  of  the  chambers  of  the  brain  like  a  | 
haunting  devil,  at  last  growing  into  the  j 
monomanb  which,  philosophy  says,  every  j 
human  being  is  affected  with,  on  some  | 
one  particular  point — only  happily  he  docs  I 
not  Know  it ;  only  let  her  try  if  she  has  ; 
not,  with  regard  to  her  mental  constitu- 1 
tion,  the  same  faculty  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  dancing  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  or  imagining  that  there  is  an  earth¬ 
quake  because  her  own  head  b  spinning 
with  fever,  and  she  will  have  at  least 
taken  the  first  steps  towards  cure.  As 


many  a  man  sits  wearying  his  soul  out  by 
trying  to  remedy  some  grand  flaw  in  the 
plan  of  society,  or  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  when  jierhaps  the  chief  thing 
wrong  is  his  own  liver,  or  overtasked 
brain  ;  so  many  a  woman  will  pine  away 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave  with  an  imagin¬ 
ary  broken  heart,  or  sour  to  the  very 
essence  of  vinegar,  on  account  of  every 
body’s  supposed  ill-usage  of  her,  when  it 
b  her  own  restless,  dissatisfied,  selfish 
heart  which  makes  her  at  war  with  every 
body. 

Would  that  women — and  men  too,  but 
that  their  busier  and  more  active  lives 
save  most  of  them  from  it  —  could  be 
taught  from  their  childhood  to  recognize* 
as  an  evil  spirit  this  spirit  of  causeless  un¬ 
happiness  —  thb  demon  which  dwells 
among  the  tombs,  and  yet,  which  first 
shows  itself  in  such  a  charming  and  pic¬ 
turesque  form,  that  we  hug  it  to  our  in¬ 
nocent  breasts,  and  never  suspect  that  it 
may  enter  in  and  dwell  there  till  we  are 
actually  “  possessed cease  almost  to  be 
accountable  beings,  and  are  fitter  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  for  the  home-circle, 
which,  be  it  ever  so  bright  and  happy, 
has  always,  from  the  inevitable  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  life,  only  too  much  need  of  sun¬ 
shine  rather  than  shadow,  or  permanent 
gloom. 

Oh  1  if  such  women  did  but  know  what 
comfort  there  is  in  a  cheerful  spirit !  how 
the  heart  leaps  up  to  meet  a  sunshiny  face, 
a  merry  tongue,  an  even  temper,  and  a 
heart  which  either  naturally,  or,  what  b 
better,  from  conscientious '  principle,  has 
learned  to  take  all  things  on  their  bright 
side,  believing  that  the  Giver  of  life  being 
all-perfect  Love,  the  best  offering  we  can 
make  to  Him  is  to  enjoy  to  the  full  what 
he  sends  of  good,  and  bear  what  he 
allows  of  evil — like  a  child  who,  when 
once  it  thoroughly  believes  in  its  father, 
believes  in  all  hb  dealings  with  it,  whether 
it  understands  them  or  not. 

And  here,  if  the  subject  were  not  too 
solemn  to  be  more  than  touched  upon, 
yet  no  one  dare  avoid  it  who  believes  that 
there  are  so  such  distinctions  as  “  secu¬ 
lar”  and  “religious,”  but  that  the  whole 
earth,  with  all  therein,  is,  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  all  days,  continually  “  the 
Lord’s  ” — I  will  put  it  to  most  people’s 
experience,  which  is  better  than  a  hundred 
homilies,  whether,  though  they  may  have 
known  sincere  Christians  who  from  var¬ 
ious  causes,  were  not  altogether  happy, 
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they  ever  knew  one  hafpy  person,  man 
or  woman,  who,  whatever  his  or  her  form 
of  creed  might  be,  was  not  in  heart,  and 
speech,  and  daily  life  emphatically  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ — a  Christian  ? 

Among  the  many  secondary  influences 
which  can  be  employed  either  by  or  upon 
a  naturally  anxious  or  morbid  tempera¬ 
ment,  there  is  none  so  ready  to  hand,  or  so 
wholesome,  as  one  otten  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  these  pages — constant  employ¬ 
ment.  A  very  large  number  of  women, 
particularly  young  women,  are  by  nature 
constituted  so  exceedingly  restless  of 
mind,  or  with  such  a  strong  tendency  to 
nervous  depression,  that  they  can  by  no 
possibility  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of 
even  tolerable  cheerfulness,  except  by 
being  continually  occupied.  At  what, 
matters  little :  even  apparently  useless 
work  is  far  better  for  them  than  no  work 
at  all.  To  such  I  c:in  not  too  strongly 
recommend  the  case  of 

“  Honest  John  Tomkins  the  he<lger  and  ditcher. 
Who,  though  he  was  poor,  didn’t  want  to  be 
richer,” 

but  always  managed  to  keep  in  a  state  of 
sublime  content  and  superabundant 
gayety ;  and  how  ? 

“  He  always  had  something  or  other  to  do. 

If  not  for  himself — for  his  neighbor.” 

And  that  work  for  our  neifjhbor  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory 
of  the  two,  because  it  takes  os  out  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  which,  to  a  person  who  has  not  a 
happy  self  to  rest  in,  is  one  good  thing 
achieved ;  this,  quite  apart  from  the 
abstract  question  of  benevolence,  or  the 
notion  of  keeping  a  balance-sheet  with 
heaven  for  work  done  to  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures — certainly  a  very  fruitless  recipe  for 
haiminess. 

The  sufferer,  on  waking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — that  cruel  moment  when  any  incur¬ 
able  pain  wakes  up  too  sharply,  so  sharply! 
and  the  burden  of  a  monotonous  life  falls 
down  upon  us,  or  rises  like  a  dead  blank 
wall  before  us,  making  us  turn  round  on 
the  pillar  longing  for  another  night,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  insupportable  day — should 
rouse  herself  with  the  thought :  “  Now, 
what  have  I  got  to  do  to-day  ?”  (Mark, 
not  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer,  only  to  «fo.) 
She  should  never  lie  down  at  night  with¬ 
out  counting  up,  with  a  resolute,  uncom¬ 
promising,  unexcusing  veracity  :  “  How 


much  have  I  done  to-day  ?”  “  I  can’t  be 
happy,”  she  may  ponder  wearily ;  “  ’tis 
useless  trying — so  we’ll  not  think  about 
it;  but  how  much  have  I  done  —  how 
much  can  I  do  to-morrow  ?”  And  if  she 
has  strength  steadily  to  fulfill  this  manner 
of  life,  it  will  be  strange  if,  some  day,  the 
faint,  involuntary  thrill  that  we  call  feel¬ 
ing  happy” — something  like  that  with 
which  we  stop  to  see  a  daisy  at  our  feet 
in  January — ^oes  not  come  and  startle 
into  hope  the  poor  wandering  heart. 

Another  element  of  happiness,  incalcul¬ 
able  in  its  influence  over  those  of  sensitive 
and  delicate  physical  organization,  is 
Order.  Any  one  who  has  just  quitted  a 
disorderly  household,  where  the  rooms 
are  untidy  and  “  littery,”  where  meals 
take  place  at  any  hour  and  in  any  fashion, 
where  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 
noise,  confusion,  and  irregularity  of  doing 
things  at  all  times  and  seasons,  or  not 
doing  any  thing  in  particular  all  day  over ; 
who,  emerging  from  this,  drops  into  a 
quiet,  busy,  regular  family,  where  each  has 
an  appointed  work,  and  does  it ;  where  the 
day  moves  on  smoothly,  subdivided  by 
proper  seasons  of  labor,  leisure,  food,  and 
sleep  —  oh  !  what  a  Paradise  it  seems ! 
How  the  restless  or  anxious  spirit  nestles 
down  in  it,  and  almost  without  volition, 
falls  into  its  cht^rful  round,  recovering 
tone,  and  calm,  and  strength. 

“  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,” 

and  a  mind  without  order  can  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  be  either  a  healthy  or  a  happy 
mind.  Therefore,  l>eyond  all  sentimental 
sympathy,  or  contemptuous  blame,  should 
impressed  upon  all  women  inclined  to 
melancholy,  or  weighed  down  with  any 
irremediable  grief,  this  simple  advice — to 
make  their  daily  round  of  life  as  harmon¬ 
iously  methodical  as  they  possibly  can ; 
leaving  no  odd  hours,  scarcely  an  odd  ten 
minutes,  to  be  idle  and  dreary  in  ;  and  by 
means  of  orderly  arranged,  light,  airy 
rooms,  neat  dress,  and  every  pleasant  ex¬ 
ternal  influence  that  is  attainable,  to  leave 
untried  none  of  these  secondary  means 
which  are  in  the  power  of  every  one  of 
ns,  for  our  own  benefit  or  that  of  others, 
and  the  importance  of  which  we  never 
know  until  we  have  proved  them. 

There  is  another  maxim — easy  to  give, 
and  hard  to  practice — Accustom  yourself 
always  to  Iook  at  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  never  make  a  fuss  about  trifles.  It  is 
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pitifal  to  see  what  mere  nothings  some 
women  will  worry  and  fret  over — lament¬ 
ing  as  much  over  an  ill-made  gown  as 
others  do  over  a  'lost  fortune  ;  how  some 
people  we  can  always  depend  upon  for 
malung  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst,  of 
whatever  happens,  thus  lessening  our 
anxieties  for  themselves  in  their  troubles ; 
and  oh  !  how  infinitely  comforting  when 
we  bring  to  them  any  of  oar  own,  assured 
that  if  any  one  can  help  us,  they  can  and 
will ;  while  others  we  never  think  of  bur¬ 
dening  with  our  cares  at  all,  any  more 
than  we  would  think  of  putting  a  butterfly 
in  harness. 

The  disposition  which  can  bear  trou¬ 
ble  ;  which,  while  pasring  over  the  lesser 
annoyances  of  life,  as  unworthy  to  be 
measured  in  life’s  whole  sum,  can  yet 
meet  red  affliction  steadily,  struggle  with 
it  while  resistance  is  possible ;  conquered, 
sit  down  patiently,  and  let  the  storms 
sweep  over ;  and  on  their  passing,  if  they 
pass,  rise  up,  and  go  on  its  way,  looking 
up  to  that  region  of  blue  calm  which  is 
never  long  invisible  to  the  pure  of  heart 
— this  is  the  blessedest  possession  that  any 
woman  can  have.  Better  than  a  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  better  than  beauty, 
or  high  fortunes,  or  prosperous  and  satis¬ 
fied  love. 

While,  on  the  other  hftnd,  of  all  charac¬ 
ters  not  radicallv  bad,  there  is  none  more 
useless  to  herself  and  every  body  else,  who 
inflicts  more  piun,  anxiety,  and  gloom  on 
those  around  her,  than  the  one  who  is 
deprecatingly  described  as  being  “  of  an 
unhappy  temperament.”  You  may  know 
her  at  once  by  her  dull  or  vinegar  aspect, 
her  fidgety  ways,  her  proneness  to  take  the 
hard  or  ill-natured  view  of  things  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Possibly  she  is  unmarried,  and  her 
mocking  acquaintance  insult  womanhood 
by  setting  down  that  as  the  cause  of  her 
disagreeableness.  Most  wicked  libel ! 
There  never  was  an  unhappy  old  mud 
yet  who  would  not  have  been  equally  un¬ 
happy  as  a  wife — and  more  guilty,  for  she 
would  have  made  two  people  miserable 
instead  of  one.  It  needs  only  to  count 
up  all  the  unhappy  women  one  knows — 
women  whom  one  would  not  change  lots 
with  for  the  riches  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
— ^to  see  that  most  of  them  are  those 
whom  fate  has  apparently  loaded  with 
benefits,  love,  home,  ease,  luxury,  leisure, 
and  denied  only  the  vague  fine  something, 
as  indescribable  as  it  is  unattainable,  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  them  all 


Unfortunate  ones!  You  see  by  their 
countenances  that  they  never  know  what 
it  is  to  enjoy.  That  thrill  of  thankful 
gladness,  oftenest  caused  by  little  things — 
a  lovely  bit  of  nature,  a  holidav  after  long 
toil,  a  sudden  piece  of  good  news,  an 
unexpected  free,  or  a  letter  that  warms 
one’s  inmost  heart — to  them  is  altogether 
incomprehensible.  To  hear  one  of  them, 
in  her  rampant  phase,  you  would  suppose 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  universe, 
down  even  to  the  weather,  was  in  league 
agmnst  her  small  individuality ;  that 
every  thing  every  body  did,  or  said,  or 
thought,  was  with  one  sole  purpose — her 
personal  injury.  And  when  she  sinks  to 
the  melancholy  mood,  though  your  heart 
may  bleed  for  her,  aware  now  horribly 
real  are  her  self-created  safferings,  still 
your  tenderness  sits  uneasily,  more  as  a 
duty  than  a  pleasure,  and  you  often  feel, 
and  are  shoexed  at  feeling,  that  her  pre¬ 
sence  acts  u{X)n  you  like  the  proverbial 
wet-blanket,  and  her  absence  gives  you  an 
involuntary  sense  of  relief. 

For,  let  us  pity  the  unhappy  ever  so 
lovingly  and  sincerely,  and  strive  with  all 
our  power  to  lift  them  out  of  their  grief, 
when  they  hug  it,  and  refuse  to  be  lifted 
out  of  it,  patience  sometimes  fails.  Hu¬ 
man  life  is  so  full  of  pain,  that  once  past 
the  youthful  delusion  that  a  sad  counten¬ 
ance  is  interesting,  and  an  incurable  woe 
the  most  delightful  thing  possible,  the 
mind  instinctively  turns  where  it  can  get 
rest,  and  cheer,  and  sunshine.  And  the 
friend  who  can  bring  to  it  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  these,  is,  of  a  natural  necessity,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  welcome,  and  the 
most  dear. 

The  “  happy  woman  ”  —  in  this  our 
world,  which  is  apparently  meant  to  be 
the  road  to  perfection,  never  its  goal — 
you  will  find  too  few  specimens  to  be  ever 
likely  to  mistake  her.  But  you  will  re¬ 
cognize  her  presence  the  moment’  she 
crosses  your  path.  Not  by  her  extreme 
liveliness — lively  people  are  rarely  either 
happy  or  able  to  diffuse  happiness ;  but  by 
a  sense  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness 
that  enters  with  her — as  an  evening  sun¬ 
beam  across  your  parlor  wall.  Like  the 
fairy  Order  in  the  nursery-tale,  she  takes 
up  the  tangled  threads  of  your  mind,  and 
reduces  them  to  regularity,  till  you  distin¬ 
guish  a  clear  pattern  through  the  ugly 
maze.  She  may  be  neither  handsome, 
nor  clever,  nor  entertaining,  yet  somehow 
she  makes  you  feel  “  comtortable,”  be- 
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cause  she  is  so  comfortable  herself.  She 
shames  you  out  of  your  complainings,  for 
she  makes  none.  Yet  mayhap,  since  it  is 
the  divine  law  that  we  should  all,  like  our 
Master,  be  “  mivde  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing,”  you  are  fully  aware  that  she  has  had 
far  more  sorrow  than  ever  you  had ;  that 
her  daily  path,  had  you  trodden  it,  would 
be  to  you  as  gloomy  and  full  of  pitfalls  as 
to  her  it  is  safe  and  bright.  She  may 
have  even  11*88  than  the  medium  lot  of 
earthly  blessings,  yet  all  she  has  she  en¬ 
joys  to  the  full,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  see 
any  one  enjoy  !  Her  sorrows  she  neither 
denies  nor  escapes ;  they  come  to  her  na¬ 


turally  and  wholesomely,  and  passing  over, 
leave  her  full  of  cotnpassion  for  ^  who 
rnav  have  to  endure  the  same. 

I'hus,  whatever  her  fate  may  be— mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  rich  or  poor,  in  health  or 
sickness  —  though  a  cheerful  spirit  has 
twice  as  much  ^ance  of  health  as  a  me- 
lancholjr  one — she  will  be  all  her  days  a 
living  justification  of  the  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  makes  the  light  as  well  as  the 
darkness,  nay,  makes  the  light  out  of  the 
darkness — a  help  and  a  peacemaker  to 
her  fellow-creatures,  because  she  is  at 
peace  in  herself ;  undoubtedly,  as  is  plain 
to  all,  a  Happy  Woman. 
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Shalott,  as  soon  as  it  left  off  weaving  into 
its  magic  web  the  shadows  which  were 
reflected  on  its  own  mysterious  mirror, 
and  ran  to  look  out  at  the  substantial 
realities  of  life,  “the  curse  came  upon  it,” 
and  it  died. 

“  Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side ; 

‘  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,’  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott” 

They  say  that  as  soon  as  this  said  spirit  of 
chivalry  looked  out  of  its  old  feudal  keep, 
and  saw  the  gatherings  of  regularly-paid 
standing  armies ;  saw  deeds  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  presented  by  needy  sovereigns  to 
bluff  Durghers ;  its  own  arbitrary  courts 
deserted  for  sober  courts  of  law ;  and 
alchemy  giving  up  its  search  after  the 
elixir,  and  learning  to  make  gunpowder  ; 
heard,  moreover,  the  distant  snort  of  a 
fresh  avatar  of  the  great  dragon,  the 
steam-engine,  that  then  it  knew  its  hour 
was  come,  got  into  its  little  doomed 
shallop,  and  floated  helplessly  away  down 
the  stream  of  Time.  But  have  the  saga¬ 
cious  individuals  W'ho  talk  such  excellent 
sense  as  this,  heard  that  the  grand  old 


Is  the  spirit  of  chivalry  dead  and  buried  ? 
is  it  alive  and  stirring  ?  They  say  it  is 
*ne  —  that,  like  Tennvson’s  Lady  of 


shade  of  Charlemagne  still  rides  across 
the  Rhine  every  fine  night  on  a  moon¬ 
beam,  to  visit  his  favorite  vineyards,  and 
smell  the  good  odors  of  his  Johannisberg 
grapes  ? 

It  may  do  ns  no  harm  in  this  utilitarian 
age  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  Charle- 
mame’s  society — not  riding  behind  him 
on  his  moonbeam — this  w'ould  be  perilous 
— ^but  in  sober  converse  concerning  a  few 
of  the  more  picturesque  events  in  his  own 
remarkable  history.  It  is  not  needftil  to 
pause  for  the  sake  of  condoling  wdth  the 
poor  roie  faineans  of  France,  vrho  pined 
under  the  blighting  shadow  of  their 
domineering  “mayors  of  the  palace” — 
nor  will  we  stay  behind  with  Charles 
Martel,  who  was  surnamed  “the  ham¬ 
merer,”  because  he  so  marvelously  pound¬ 
ed  the  infidels,  demolishing  at  one  blow 
375,000  who  had  ventured  across  the 
Pyrenees:  nor  will  we  linger  long  even 
with  his  intrepid  son  Pepin,  because  no¬ 
thing  more  distinguishing  could  be  devised 
for  his  tomb  than  this  legend :  “  Here  lies 
the  father  of  Charlemagne.”  And  who 
was  the  mother  of  Charlemagne  ?  for  the 
mother  of  a  great  man  is  almost  always  a 
women  of  more  than  mediocre  capacity. 
We  must  ask  the  old  romances,  and  this 
is  the  scene  they  give  us  by  way  of  reply. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  lady  wandering  about 
in  the  great  tangled  forest  of  Mans.  J udg- 
ing  from  her  stately  bearing,  and  from  the 
tom  relics  of  costly  attire  which  hang 
about  her  weary  limbs,  you  might  confr 
dently^  affirm  that  she  is  hi^h-born.  Hut 
there  is  one  feature  which  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  aristocratic — she  is  endowed  with  an 
enormous  foot,  which  nevertheless  carries 
her  safely  through  unheard-of  dangers 
and  bitter  hardships.  The  pitying  trouvert 
sings  that  she  hiu;  neither  ‘‘biscuiU*  to 
eat  nor  “good  ale”  to  drink;  and  remarks 
that  she  is  in  great  terror  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  abound  all  about  the  dreary 
path  of  the  “goose-footed  maiden.”  Ha! 
she  is  taking  shelter  under  the  humble 
roof  of  a  kindly  miller.  That  man  is  trust¬ 
worthy:  he  will  protect  the  footsore  lady; 
she  will  have  cakes  and  good  ale  now, 
and  an  occasional  slice  of  his  forest  veni¬ 
son.  Look  again,  years  after  she  had 
stepped  across  that  homely  threshold. 
“Bertheaux  grands  pieds”  is  there  still, 
and  she  has  bought  all  the  hearts  around 
her  by  her  graceful  courtesy.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  she  does  not  marry  the  mil¬ 
ler’s  stalwart  son,  or  one  of  the  admiring 
young  wood-rangers  who  eat  a  chance 
meal  at  his  hospitable  board.  But  no ! 
Bertha  cherishes  secret  reminiscences  of  a 
far-off  palace  home ;  she  knows  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary  ; 
knows  that  years  ago  she  was  asked  in 
marriage  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Pepin;  that  her  royal  lover  sent  the  in- 
tendant  of  his  palace  to  her  Hungarian 
home  to  fetch  her;  and  that  by  dark 
treachery  she  was  deserted  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  gloomy  forest  of  Mans,  while 
her  conductor’s  fiur  daughter,  who  bore 
a  marvelously  close  resemblance  to  her¬ 
self  was  substituted  for  her,  and  led  in 
state  to  the  expectant  monarch.  And  so 
Bertha  rejects  the  respectful  suits  of  her 
wild-wood  admirers  the  while  she  keeps 
her  wondrous  secret.  But  hark !  there  is 
a  horn  winding  through  the  long  aisles 
and  misty  glades  of  the  forest.  Here 
comes  a  hunter,  plumed  and  hungry,  who 
has  lost  his  way  in  the  chase.  He  craves 
the  miller’s  hospitality,  and  is  riveted  by 
the  charms  of  the  disguised  Lady  Bertha. 
She  in  her  turn  conhdes  to  him  her  ro¬ 
mantic  tale ;  and  the  plumed  hunter  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  be  her  own  affianced 
Pepin.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  restoration  of  her  rights,  in  the 
person  of  the  ffilse  lady  who  has  taken  her 
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place,  but  a  bribe  and  a  pope  could  easily 
settle  such  cases  of  conscience  in  the 
eighth  century  —  and  presently  “Ber¬ 
theaux  grands  pieds,”  the  “  goose-footed 
maid  of  the  mill,”  is  the  queen  of  Pepin, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  mother  of 
Charlemagne.  So  say  the  old  romances ; 
and  in  witness  hereof  sec  the  monastery 
of  St,  Avalle,  dedicated  by  the  restored 

J[ooen  to  “  Our  Lady  of  the  Woods ;”  and 
iirther,  observe  the  female  figure  over 
the  grand  portal  of  the  ancient  Cathedral 
of  Mans,  for  from  beneath  that  lady’s 
stony  drapery  peeps  a  strangely-formed 
foot,  which  can  by  right  have  belonged  to 
no  other  than  to  the  “  goose-footed  maid¬ 
en.”  So  much  for  the  mother  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  She  disappears  from  the  troublous 
scene,  to  reappear,  however,  many  years 
afterwards  in  a  political  intrigue,  whereby, 
like  many  a  worldly  mother  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  she  seeks  to  aggrandize 
her  house  by  the  judicious  marriage  of  her 
children.  Carloman  and  Charles  were 
married  already.  Carloman  loved  his 
wife  Gisberta ;  nut  Charles,  he  whom  we 
call  the  Great,  is  quite  ready  to  listen  to 
his  mother’s  ambitious  promptings,  and 
discards  his  beautiful  wife,  Himmeltruda, 
(whose  birth  and  fate  no  chronicler  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve,)  and 
speedily  marries  Hermengard,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards. 
In  vain  Pope  Stephen  storms  and  warns, 
for  the  Lombard  w  as  tlie  worst  enemy  of 
the  papal  see  ;  and  the  ire  of  the  Pope  Ls 
stirred  by  his  own  sense  of  impending 
danger,  and  not  because  Charles  sinfully 
repudiates  his  innocent  wife.  Wait  a 
while — ^this  Lombard  connection  will  not 
long  retain  its  hold  over  Charlemagne’s 
lawless  mind.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
twelvemonth,  Hermengard  will  be  sent 
back  to  her  iron-crowned  father,  and 
Hildegard,  a  noble  Suabian  lady,  will  be 
married  in  her  stead. 

And  now  let  os  take  a  nearer  view  of 
the  remarkable  man  whose  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  seem  to  fill  the  whole  field  of 
vision  in  European  history  from  the  year 
771  to  the  year  814.  In  the  space  of  43 
years,  the  young  Charles,  occupying  but 
half  of  the  uneasy  throne  of  the  hVankish 
kingdom,  the  husband  of  an  obscure  wife, 
the  tool  of  an  intriguing  mother,  expands 
into  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  the  idol¬ 
ized  hero  of  romance,  the  fresh  imperson¬ 
ation  of  the  old  CsBsar,  chosen  by  pope 
and  clergy,  OAvned  by  Roman  and  Frank, 
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feared  by  Saxon  and  Saracen,  the  splendid  ' 
restorer  of  the  Western  Empire,  extend¬ 
ing  his  firm  scepter  and  his  sharp  sword 
over  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  worth  while  to  try  to 
take  the  moral  and  physical  measurement 
of  such  a  man ;  a  iHtan  who  could  heap 
up  kingdoms  after  such  a  fashion  ns  this. 
We  must  not  listen  too  deferentially  to 
the  idolatrous  old  romance-writers  ;  they 
stretch  the  six  feet  one  of  his  physical 
stature  into  eight  feet;  they  give  him  re¬ 
sistless  strength  to  match — such  strength, 
that  with  his  good  sword  “  Joyeuse”  he 
could  cut  in  twain  a  horseman  and  his 
horse  together.  How  characteristic  of 
the  twilight  dawn  is  this  impersonation  of 
a  w’eapon,  reminding  one  of  our  own 
misty  Arthur,  and  of  his  wondrous  sword 
“  Excalibur.”  And  the  appetite  of  their 
h'rankish  hero  was  in  noble  keeping  with 
his  expansive  stature,  being  quite  compe¬ 
tent  to  undertake  at  one  meal  a  quarter 
of  mutton,  a  goose,  and  a  couple  of  fowls. 
If  Roland  and  Oliver,  and  the  rest  of  the 
doughty  paladins,  were  men  of  equal 
capacity,  the  duties  of  the  commissariat 
must  have  been  painfully  heavy,  when 
their  master  led  them  over  the  Pyrenees 
down  into  Saracenic  Spain,  or  when  cross¬ 
ing  his  own  beloved  river  Rhine,  he 
scoured  the  pl^ns  of  Saxony,  and  pitilessly  ' 
put  to  the  sw’ord  every  long-haired  hea¬ 
then  who  declined  the  alternative  of 
baptism. 

There  is  no  single  portrait  which  we 
may  venture  to  accept  as  a  true  likeness 
of  the  rough-hewn  Emperor  of  the  West. 
He  is  like  one  of  those  marvelously  grand 
statues  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Medicean 
Chajiel  at  Florence:  colossal  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  masterly  in  its  outlines,  com¬ 
manding  in  its  attitude,  the  lineaments  of 
the  countenance  are  nevertheless  so  mys¬ 
teriously  shadowed  over,  that  you  can 
not  read  the  symbolic  language  of  the 
features;  and  the  chisel  has  unfortunately 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  genius  before 
the  last  expressive  touch  was  given  to 
face  or  form. 

Charlemagne  has  been  treated  by  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  .08  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
philosophy  of  legislation  ;  but  we  may  be 
allowea  to  question  the  true  vitality  of 
laws  which,  though  so  minute  as  to  regu¬ 
late  the  economy  of  his  farms  and  poultry- 
vards,  and  the  sale  of  his  eggs,  could  not 
insure  the  stability  of  his  empire  even  for 
a  single  generation.  Another  historian 


detects  the  tnie  germs  of  the  people’s 
liberty  in  some  of  the  maxims  to  be  found 
in  Charlema^e’s  “  Capitulars ;”  while,  in 
bold  contradiction  to  tnis  theorv,  Baulain- 
villiers  adores,  in  the  son  of  J*epin,  the 
tnie  founder  of  hereditary  feudalism.  An¬ 
other  makes  him  splendid  and  wasteful  as 
Louis  Quatorae;  whilst  the  Romish  clergy 
worship  Saint  Carolus  Magnus  as  the 
monarch  who  conferred  upon  their  order 
the  dangerous  rights  of  temporal  and 
civil  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
power  of  spiritual  dominion.  Again, 
scholars  laud  the  Frankish  monarch,  be¬ 
cause  he  clustered  around  him  a  brilliant 
constellation  of  medieeval  lights,  such  as 
Eginhard,  the  graceful  reviver  of  Latin 
history;  our  own  Alcuin,  pupil  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  from  whom  Charlemagne 
thankfully  took  lessons  in  mathematics, 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  Angilbert,  whom 
Charlemagne  used  to  call  his  Homer,  and 
on  whom  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter 
Bertha,  men  whom  Hallam  calls  the  pala¬ 
dins  of  his  literary  court.  Scholars,  more¬ 
over,  honor  him,  because,  flinging  aside 
his  barbarian  dress,  he  paced  the  avenue 
of  stately  ruins  which  mark  the  Forum, 
clad  in  the  long  tunic  and  chlamys  of 
ancient  Rome ;  his  firm  foot  bound  about 
with  the  Roman  sandal.  They  honor  him 
because  of  the  Greek  professorships  which 
he  founded  at  Salzburg  and  Osnaburg; 
because  of  the  “  seven  liberal  sciences” 
w'hich  he  cultivated,  and  the  schools  which 
he  established ;  because  of  the  power  of 
speaking  Latin,  .and  of  even  writing  his 
own  language,  which  he  laboriously  ac¬ 
quired  after  he  had  arrived  at  mature 
age;  and  because,  while  he  fostered  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  he  loved  that  wild 
Teutonic  poetry  which  made  the  oak 
forests  of  Germany  ring  with  the  lays  of 
impossible  heroes,  and  the  legends  of  rude 
romance.  Yes,  it  is  in  his  own  Rhein-land 
th.at  Charlemagne  may  still  be  met — ^not 
by  night  and  by  moonshine,  but  in  daily 
life,  and  amongst  the  simple  arts  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  people.  When  the  little  fair-haired 
maiden  fills  her  apron  with  the  juicy  vege¬ 
tables  and  tasty  pot  herbs,  which  grow  in 
her  peasant-father’s  garden,  and  her 
mother  shreds  them  into  the  homely  pot 
that  simmers  over  their  wood-fire,  the 
simple  folk  never  think  that  they  owe  the 
wealth  of  their  garden-plot  to  the  bene¬ 
ficent  forethought  of  the  mighty  Emperor 
of  the  West.  When  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife,  whose  broad  orchards  are  watered 
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by  the  softly  flowing  Labn  or  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Moselle,  stores  her  purple  mulberries, 
and  stews  her  sunny  peaches  and  bronzed 
pears  for  the  goodman's  supper,  she  never 
asks  who  taught  them  to  npen  under  the 
cool  smile  of  a  German  sky.  And  when 
the  stout  burgher  of  Frankfort,  or  the 
garrison  officer  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  opens 
his  favorite  flask  of  Rudesheim  or  Jonan- 
nisberger,  he  forgets  that,  while  Charle¬ 
magne  was  building  his  great  minsters 
and  his  splendid  dom-cburchcs  up  and 
down  the  oountrv,  he  was  also  plating 
the  young  vine  wherever  he  could  find  a 
ledge  of  sunny  rock  that  would  hold  a 
basketful  of  earth,  and  teaching  its  soft  ten¬ 
drils  to  cling  to  every  native  buttress  and 
battlement  on  the  terraced  heights  that 
overhang  the  Rhine. 

Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  shrewd  sa¬ 
gacity,  a  master  of  happy  expedients,  one 
who  kept  himself  on  the  top  of  the  w'ave, 
and  so  rode  triumphantly  into  port,  mas¬ 
tering  the  stream  of  Time.  Some  heroes 
have  come  before  their  age,  distancing 
the  slow  march  of  events,  and  so  have 
fallen  helpless  upon  the  times,  the  victims 
of  premature  anticipation.  Not  so  was 
Charlemagne.  He  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  generation,  and  so  marshaled  the 
forces  of  the  day  to  his  mind.  He  fos¬ 
tered  the  growing  power  of  an  ambitious 
church,  and  made  gifts  and  grants  to  the 
papacy  with  prodigal  profusion ;  but, 
while  so  doing,  he  made  it  perfectly  sub- 
sen’ient  to  himself,  and  let  it  tremble  at 
every  impulse  of  his  lordly  will.  It  was 
when  the  reins,  which  he  had  gathered  up 
and  held  firmly  in  his  own  iron-gloved 
hand,  were  jerked  this  way  and  that  way, 
in  the  feeble  clutch  of  his  successors,  that 
Rome  began  to  use  all  the  fearful  power 
which  he  had  given  her. 

But  if  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  the 
moral  features  of  Charlem.agne,  we  shall 
find  that  his  character  will  not  stand  the 
most  passing  scrutiny,  even  though  we 
make  large  allowance  for  the  lax  h^its  of 
the  age ;  while  not  one  word  can  be  said 
for  the  generosity  of  a  conqueror  who 
caused  4500  prostrate  Saxons  to  be  be¬ 
headed  in  one  spot.  The  marvelous  ac- 
tiWty  which  gave  him  no  more  repose  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  in  peace  than  in 
war;  the  intellectual  energy  which  en¬ 
abled  him  perpetually  to  provide  sagacious 
expedients  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
the  age;  in  fine,  the  brilliant  success 
which  attended  hu  firm  and  rapid  tread 
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wherever  he  went :  these  have  gilded  the 
iron  effigy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 
One  defeat  he  suflered,  and  only  one — 
that  rout  of  his  rearguard  amongst  the 
Pyrenees,  still  sung  by  the  Spaniards  as 
the  battle  of  Ron^esvalles — where  fell 
Roland,  the  pet  hero  of  romance.  But, 
if  we  try  the  character  before  us  by  the 
searching  tests  which  Scripture  supplies, 
we  shall  hesitate  to  call  that  man  great 
who  could  be  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
The  history  of  his  domestic  relations  is 
one  on  which  we  must  decline  to  enter  ; 
yet  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  drunkenness, 
though  the  vice  of  his  age,  was  not  the 
vice  of  Charlem.agne. 

We  will  take  two  illustrative  scenes 
from  the  story  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  with  these  we  shall  leave  communing 
with  Charlemagne.  It  is  the  year  774. 
Charles  has  poured  his  Frankish  legions 
over  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alps:  one 
division  taking  that  of  Mount  Cenis  ;  the 
other,  like  the  Gauls  of  a  recent  day, 
painfully  climbing  the  almost  inaccessible 
heights  and  depths  of  the  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  to  pour,  like  them,  triumphantly 
down  upon  the  trembling  vineyards  and 
oliveyards  of  Lombardy.  It  is  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  who  has  beckoned  the  Frank 
over  the  mountains,  to  deliver  him  from 
the  stormy  menaces  of  Desiderius,  the 
Lombard  king.  Charles  has  marched 
with  the  step  of  a  conqueror  doum  through 
Northern  Italy,  and  now,  at  Novi,  some 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  old  city  of 
the  Csesars,  he  encounters  a  stately  pro¬ 
cession  of  lioman  senators  and  Roman 
nobles,  with  symbolic  banners  floating  in 
the  breeze.  As  he  nears  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  whom  they  had  decorated  with 
the  tarnished  name  of  Patrician  of  Rome, 
curbs  his  Gallic  steed,  while  he  paces 
through  an  avenue  formed  by  the  papal 
schools  and  the  papal  soldiery.  Now  the 
Frank  meets  a  forest  of  crosses,  and  alight¬ 
ing  from  his  saddle  at  sight  of  the  sym- 
b<fl  of  his  faith,  he  moves  onward  on  foot, 
until,  on  the  broad  steps  of  St.  I^eter’s, 
which  he  stoops  to  kis-s,  he  is  p.aternally 
embraced  by  Hadrian.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  empty  show  in  all  this 
ostentatious  display  of  proud  humility. 
The  monarch  enters  the  Domchurch  of 
Christendom — he  has  a  costly  offering  to 
lay  upon  the  high  altar  of  his  faith.  It  is 
the  mysterious  instrument  which  conveys 
the  ratification  of  his  fiither’s  gift  to  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter— ra  deed  which 
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gave  to  the  heir  of  the  fisherman  of  Galilee 
a  broad  and  fair  earthlj  sovereigntj,  a 
visible  temporal  crown  to  encircle  his 
shadowy  tiara.  The  deed  of  gift  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  popes  became  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  its  provisions.  But  they  say 
that  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  land, 
which  stretches  from  the  vine-clad  roots 
of  the  Alps  down  to  the  golden  line 
marked  by  the  orange-groves  of  Naples, 
including  the  exarchate  of  old  Ravenna, 
and  even  the  rocky  island  of  Corsica,  was 
laid  that  day,  as  an  offering  of  filial  love, 
upon  the  glittering  altar  of  St.  Peter’s  I 
We  avert  our  dazzled  gaze  for  forty 
years,  and  look  again.  We  are  now  in 
the  splendid  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
— in  that  basilica  of  Charlemagne,  which 
gave  a  name  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  shin¬ 
ing  with  marbles  and  porphyry,  with  gems 
and  gold.  A  broad  and  heavy  flagstone 
has  just  been  laboriously  laid  upon  the 
mouth  of  a  vault,  which  was  scooped,  by 
the  order  of  the  Emperor,  before  the  very 
footstool  of  his  marble  throne — a  throne 
which  was  yellow  with  gold,  and  precious 
with  the  cameos  of  Greece,  and  with  the 


astral  gems  of  the  East.  Beneath  this 
flagstone,  in  a  eurnle  chair,  formed  of 
slabs  of  purest  marble,  sits  erect  a  figure, 
in  the  cold  solemnity  of  death.  The 
diadem  of  empire  is  on  his  settled  brow ; 
silken  robes  of  state,  heavy  with  pearls 
and  orfray,  rest  in  moveless  folds  about 
him;  he  is  girt  with  his  baldric;  his  ivory 
horn  is  slung  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  pouch,  which  he  had  always  worn, 
is  still  hanging  from  his  girdle.  Before 
him  is  his  golden  shield,  and  his  golden 
scepter  is  yet  in  his  rigid  grasp ;  his 
famous  sword  ‘^Joyeuse”  leans  against 
his  moveless  form ;  fragrant  spices,  and 
musk,  and  amber  (vain  spells  against  the 
empire  of  decay)  fill  the  heavy  atmosphere 
of  the  tomb ;  and  lastly,  on  the  lap  of  the 
dead  lies  the  open  roll  of  the  Gospel  story. 
On  the  marble  slab  which  seals  the  month 
of  the  sepulchre  are  chiseled  the  simple 
words  :  “  Carolo  Magno.” 

In  the  year  1165 — 351  years  afterw^ards 
— another  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
lifted  the  marble^  slab,  and  looked  down 
into  the  tomb  —  and  Charlemagne  sat 
there  still! 


From  the  Weitmlnster  Beritw. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  PYRAMID;  OR,  ARABIC  LEGEND  OF  RABIAII.  * 


“  Ha.s.san”*  hurries  us  away  from  civil¬ 
ization  into  the  African  desert.  The  hero 
is  one  of  the  right  noble  ancient  mould, 
with  whom  every  thing  succeeds — the 
modem  Antar.  A  Lamb  in  gentleness,  a 
lion  in  strength,  Hercules  in  his  propor¬ 
tions,  and  Adonis  in  countenance ;  can  a 
young  English  lady,  traveling  with  her 
father  up  the  Nile,  and  thrown  much  into 
his  company,  resist  the  attractions  of  such 
a  savage  ?  But  Hassan  knows  nothing  of 
Emily’s  love,  and  it  drops  a  dead  fruit 
from  the  tree.  Hassan  is  plighted  to 
Amina,  the  fair  daughter  of  Deli  Pasha, 


*  Hasaan;  or,  the  Child  of  the  Pyramid.  An 
Egyptian  Tie.  By  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  C.B. 
3  Toia.  London:  Jolm  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand.  1857. 


and  their  loves,  enriched  with  scraps  of 
Eastern  verse,  are  very  pleasantly  nar¬ 
rated.  The  English  family  and  its  domes¬ 
tics  are  an  intrusion  and  a  nuisance. 
Another  time,  Mr.  Murray  may  trust  to 
the  interest  he  excites  in  his  main  charac¬ 
ters.  The  writing  is  generally  good. 
There  is  a  little  too  much  of  “  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe,”  and  “  language  fails  to 
paint,”  etc. ;  but  Mr.  Murray  can  write 
vigorously,  and  is  not  obliged  to  ask  the 
reader  to  spur  his  own  imagination.  We 
can  not  resist  stealing  from  his  pages  the 
Arabic  Legend  of  Rabiah ;  and  let  all 
who  read  it  a.sk  themselves,  whether  we 
have  any  thing  in  fiction  to  surpass  its 
wonderful  beauty  this  year?  It  is  also 
translated  in  such  good  tone  that  we  are 
taught  to  wish  that  Mr.  Murray  would 
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take  up  the  MSS.  of  the  “Thousand  ' 
Nights  and  One  Night,”  where  Torrens 
left  it. 

“  Kabiah  was  feeble,  slowly  recoTcring  from 
severe  wounds.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Rabiah  ?  I 
the  Hon  of  the  Nejd,  whose  eyes  were  like  bum-  j 
ing  coals,  whose  form  was  like  the  at’l,  (oak,)  | 
whose  voice  was  as  a  tempest;  before  whose 
lanoe  the  brave  fell  bathed  in  blood,  and  the 
timid  fled  like  herds  of  antelopes.  ....  When  ' 
Kabiah  came  forth  to  battle  and  shouted  his  j 
war-cry,  the  maidens  of  the  Otebah  wrung  their  , 
hands,  saying,  *  Alas  for  my  brother  I*  ‘  Alas 
for  my  beloved  I’  and  the  mother,  pressing  her  i 
babe  to  her  breast,  cried :  *  0  my  child  I  wilt 
thou  see  thy  father  to-morrow  ?*....  Now  i 
Rabiah  was  feeble.  ....  Some  months  before  ; 
he  had  borne  away  from  the  tents  of  the  Otebah,  | 
Selma,  the  pearl  of  the  tribe.  Her  form  was  i 
like  the  Egyptian  willow,  her  face  like  the  full-  j 
moon  in  its  brightness,  her  eyes  like  those  of 
the  antelope,  and  her  teeth  pearls  set  between 
two  cushions  of  rose-leaves ;  her  neck  was  a  pillar 
of  camphor,  and  her  breasts  two  pomegranates 
rivaling  each  other  in  rounded  beauty.  But 
Selma's  eyes  were  averted,  as  if  in  scorn ;  and 
while  Rabiah  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  love, 
her  heart  was  a  locked  casket  whose  contents 

none  might  khow . The  season  was  spring, 

and  the  tribe,  with  their  warriors  and  tents,  their 
flocks,  and  herds,  had  moved  on  to  a  higher  re-  i 
gion.  Rabiah,  retarded  by  his  wounds,  had  I 
remained  behind,  keeping  with  him  only  a  few 
followers,  his  sister,  and  Selma ;  but  anxiety 
came  upon  his  mind,  and  he  said :  '  Let  us  go 
join  the  tribe.’  ....  So  they  went,  the  two 
maidens  riding  in  a  musattah,  (camel-litter  for 
two,)  and  he  also  on  a  shibriah,  (camel-litter  for 
one ;)  and  thus  they  journeyed  and  Rab'uth 
sung,  in  a  feeble  voice,  the  following  words : 

‘  Alas !  my  heart  is  bleeding !  the  arrows  of  the 
Otebah  have  tasted  my  blood ; 

But  their  hurt  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  glance  of  j 
Selma’s  eye  that  hath  pierced  my  heart* 

“  Tlie  maidens  heard  the  song,  but  Selma 
spoke  not,  and  his  sister  wept  for  his  wounds, 
but  more  for  his  unrequit^  love.  On  the 
second  day  they  passed  a  mountain,  and  reach¬ 
ing  a  sandy  plun  they  journeyed  slowly  across 
it  Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  one  of  the  followers  sped  on  a 
swift  horse  to  see  whence  it  arose.  The  maidens 
trembled  like  willow-leaves  in  the  morning 
breeze,  but  Rabiah  slept  The  man  soon  returned 
with  a  loosened  rein  and  a  bloody  heel,  shouting : 

*  It  is  a  large  body  of  the  Otebah,  and  they  are 
coming  this  way  ;  there  is  no  hope  of  escape ; 
there  is  neither  strength  nor  power,  save  in 
Allah  r  ....  *  Kabiah,’  cried  his  sister,  dis¬ 
tracted  with  fear,  ’canst  thou  do  nothing  to 
save  us  ?  Wilt  ^ou  see  Selma  carried  off  be¬ 
fore  thine  eyes  f  The  Otebah  are  coming  f  At 
these  words  Rabiah  started  up  as  if  from  a 
dream ;  his  eyes  shone  like  two  suns.  ‘  Bring 


me  my  led  war-horse,’  he  shouted  to  his  men, 
‘and  fasten  on  my  armor;  let  us  see  what 
enemy  dare  come  near  Selma  while  Rabiah 
lives.’  ....  Still,  while  they  fastened  on  his 
armor,  his  old  wounds  opened  afrosh,  and  the 
blood  trickled  from  them,  and  he  sang  the  fol¬ 
lowing  linos : 

‘  Truly  to  be  near  her  and  not  have  her  love  is 
worse  than  twenty  deaths ; 

But  to  die  for  her  is  sweeter  than  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Keswer  (a  fountain  of  Paradise.)’ 

“  When  Selma  heard  these  words  she  turned 
towards  him,  and  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes 
upon  her  soft  cheek,  like  dew-drops  on  a  rose. 
‘  Rabiah,’  she  cried,  ‘  thy  great  love  for  me  has 
tom  away  the  vail  of  pride  and  deceit  from  my 
heart ;  truly  my  love  is  equal  to  thine ;  come 
to  my  arms,  my  beloved,  let  us  live  or  die 
together.’  Then  the  camels  were  made  to  kneel, 
and  Rabiah  came  to  the  side  of  her  litter,  and 
she  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  he  kissed 
her  on  the  mouth,  and  their  lips  did  not  separate 
till  their  sOuls  passed  into  each  other,  and  they 

forgot  the  world . But  the  followers  cried 

aloud,  ‘  Rabiah,  the  Otebah  are  coming  I’  and 
he  tore  himself  from  her  embrace;  and  his 
groat  war-horse  stood  beside  him  stamping  on 
the  CTound,  for  his  ear  caught  the  tramp  of  the 
steeds,  and  his  wide  nostrils  snuffed  the  coming 
fight.  None  but  Tarrad  could  bear  that  migh¬ 
ty  warrior  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe ;  ho 
was  swift  as  an  antelope,  and  like  an  elephant 

in  his  strength . Now  Rablah’s  armor 

was  fastened  and  his  helmet  on  his  head.  He 
looked  once  more  upon  Selma,  and  repeated  the 
following  lines : 

‘  Our  souls  have  drunk  together  the  waters  of 
life ; 

There  is  no  separation  now,  not  even  in  death.' 

“  Then  he  mounted  Tarrad,  and  took  his 
great  spear  in  his  hand,  though  his  limbs  were 
stiff',  and  his  wounds  still  bled  beneath  his 
armor.  ‘Make  all  speed,’  said  he,  ‘with  the 
camels  to  the  Horseman’s  Gap,  beyond  it  is  the 
plain  where  our  tribe  is  encamped ;  then  you 
will  be  safe.’  So  they  went ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  Otebah  drawing  nigh,  his  great  heart  rose 
within  him ;  he  forgot  his  wounds,  and  the  Are 
shot  from  his  eyes.  Then  he  rode  towards 
them,  and  shouted  his  battle-cry  aloud.  Their 
hearts  trembled  within  them,  and  none  of  them 
came  forth  to  meet  him.  But  Fesal,  the  young 
chief  of  the  band,  who  was  brother  to  Selma, 
reproached  them,  saying :  ‘  Are  ye  men,  or  are 
ye  sheep,  that  one  hundred  are  afraid  of  one  f 
Has  he  not  slain  our  brethren,  and  carried  away 
the  pearl  of  our  tribe?  Now  is  the  hour  of  re¬ 
venge  I’  And  he  went  forth  at  speed  to  strike 
Rabiah  to  the  earth  with  his  lance,  but  Rabiah 
met  him  in  full  career,  and  warded  the  blow. 
With  the  shock  of  meeting,  Fesal  and  his  horse 
reflied  together  on  the  ground.  Then  Rabiah 
wheeled  round  to  slay  him,  but  the  young  man’s 
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helmet  had  fallen  off,  and  Rablah  knew  his  face, 
and  spared  him,  saying :  ‘  Thou  art  Selma’s 
brother.'  Then  he  charged  the  band,  and  he 
rage<l  among  them  like  a  wolf  in  the  sheepfold, 
and  he  pierced  a  strong  warrior  through  the 
body — the  man  fell  from  his  horse,  and  the 
lance  broke.  Then  they  set  up  a  shout  of  rage 
and  triumph,  yet  the^  could  not  come  near  him, 
for  he  had  drawn  his  limb-dividing  sword,  so 
they  shot  arrows  at  him  from  a  distance.  Cast¬ 
ing  his  eyes  behind  him,  he  saw  that  his  camels 
were  entering  the  gap,  and  he  retreated  slowly, 
covering  himself  from  the  arrows  with  his 
shield  ;  thus  he  gained  the  mouth  of  the  defile. 
There  he  stood  and  faced  them ;  and  though  the 
arrows  showered  upon  him,  and  blood  was  flow¬ 
ing  fast  down  the  Hanks  of  Tarrad,  he  spoke 
and  moved  not,  but  sat  still,  like  a  horseman 
carved  in  stone  in  the  gap.  But  soon  an  arrow, 
entering  the  eye  of  Tarnul,  reached  his  brain, 
and  he  fell  dead.  Then  Kabiah  lay  down  be¬ 
hind  his  horse’s  bodv,  covering  himself  also  with 
his  shield,  so  that  thev  saw  him  not ;  but  thev 
continued  shooting  their  arrows  until  F^sal, 
who  had  mounted  another  horse,  came  up  and 
staid  them,  saying :  ‘  The  horse  is  dead,  and 
lUbiah  must  now  be  our  prisoner.’  Then  he 
rode  forward  with  a  few  followers,  and  called 
aloud,  ‘  Kabiah,  yield  thyself ;  escape  i^  now 
impossible;’  but  ^biab  gave  noan.swer.  Fesal 
then  advanced  still  nearer,  and  repeated  the  same 
words,  adding,  ‘  It  is  useless  to  shod  more  blood.’ 
But  Kabiah  gave  no  reply.  Then  he  approach¬ 


ed  with  the  caution  of  a  hunter  coming  near  a 
wounded  lion,  till  he  reached  the  spot,  and 
looked  upon  his  face.  Kabiah  was  dead  I  Then 
pity  took  possession  of  the  heart  of  Fesal,  and 
having  told  bis  followers  to  place  the  body  of 
Kabiah  and  of  his  horse  gently  on  one  side,  he 
galloped  alone  after  the  party  that  had  retreated 
through  the  gap,  and  he  knew  that  his  sister 
was  one ;  and  seeing  that  they  prepared  to  shoot 
their  arrows,  he  said  to  them :  ‘  Put  away  your 
weapons  ;  this  is  the  hour  of  grief,  and  not  of 
war.’  And  he  drew  near  to  the  litter  and  said: 

‘  Sad  is  the  news  of  my  tongue — Kabiali  is  dead 
— the  Lion  of  the  Nejd  is  no  more.’  Then  a 
piercing  shriek  came  from  the  sister  of  Kabiah, 
and  she  cried :  *  Let  us  go  back  to  him.’  Selma 
spoke  not  a  word ;  a  great  stone  was  upon  her 
heart,  and  speech  and  tears  were  denied  her. 
So  they  turned  back ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  spot  there  was  a  dead  silence,  while  the 
camel  was  made  to  kneel  down,  and  the  two 
maidens  came  forth.  Kabiah’s  sister  wept  and 
sobbed,  holding  her  dead  brother’s  hand  ;  but 
Selma  cast  herself  on  the  body  of  her  beloved, 
and  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  a^n 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cold  lips.  None 
dared  to  move  her  and  Allah  had  mercy  upon 
her,  and  her  soul  passed  away  in  their  last  kiss. 
For  many  months  there  were  wailing  and  lamen¬ 
tations  among  the  tribes,  and  there  was  peace 
among  them,  for  war  lay  buried  in  the  grave 
where  Kabiah  and  Selma  slept  side  by  side.” 
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THE  ATHEISMS 


W E  much  doubt  whether  the  attempt 
so  frequently  made  to  reconcile  the  Mo-’ 
.saic  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  or  deductions  of  Geology  have 
been  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honor 
of  his  word.  The  authors  who,  with 
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great  confidence  in  their  several  modes  of 
concordance,  have  claimed  for  their  theo¬ 
ries  the  authority  of  Revelation,  have 
greatly  over-estimated  the  value  of  their 
speculations.  Every  Christian  mind  is 
fully  convinced  that  whenever  a  want  of 
harinony^  is  jieroeived  between  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  and  the  deductions  of 
science,  man  has  been  a  false  interpreter 
of  one  or  both.  The  schemes  of  the  Mo- 
saical  geologists  have,  therefore,  whether 
received  or  rejected,  no  influence  upon 
the  faith  of  believers  in  Revelation,  for 
they  have  already  accepted  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ajiostle :  “  Through  faith  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God,  so  that  those  things 
35 
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which  arc  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.”  To  the  skeptic  these 
|)8eudo-geological  hypotheses  are  abso¬ 
lutely  valueless.  If  he  desire  to  bring  his 
faith  into  harmony  with  his  reason,  and 
doubting  be  a  state  of  painful  suspense,  he 
will  seek  for  more  convincing  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  divine  revelation 
than  this  subject  is  adapted  to  supply ; 
and  if  his  incredulity  be  a  fictitious  con¬ 
dition  of  mind,  assumed  as  a  justification 
of  the  habitual  neglect  of  religious  duties, 
or  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  Sinai  and  Calvary  will  better  suit 
his  case  than  a  reconciliation  of  the  min¬ 
eral  and  Mosaical  geologies. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  in  our  depreciation  of  this  class  of 
books  ;  for  in  many  instances,  we  believe, 
they  have  encouraged  the  skepticism  their 
authors  honestly  intended  to  remove.  The 
Mosmo  narrative  of  the  Creation  is  singu¬ 
larly  brief  and  explicit,  and  speculative 
miuds  have  taken  ^vantage  of  the  brevi¬ 
ty  to  interpolate  explanations  after  their 
own  fashion.  If  a  number  of  artists  were 
to  paint  pictures  from  the  same  bare  out¬ 
line,  their  works  would  prove,  by  dissimi¬ 
larity,  how  little  the  greater  number  must 
resemble  the  original  conception,  or  the 
living  subject.  The  narrative  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  supplies  a  series  of  such  outlines,  and 
minds  differing  in  character  and  in  culti¬ 
vation  perceiving  them  under  different 
lights,  one  has  given  prominence  to  parts 
which  another  has  put  in  distance,  and 
many  have  thus  lost  the  spirit  of  the 
sketch  altogether.  This  dissimilarity  in 
the  protended  copies  has,  we  fear,  often 
excited  a  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  original ;  and  careless,  ignorant  minds 
have  been  taught  to  despise  when  they 
were  asked  to  admire.  But  in  making 
this  statement,  we  have  no  desire  to  re¬ 
press  the  expression  of  opinion,  nor  to 
condemn  controversy  within  the  legiti¬ 
mate  area  of  scriptural  research,  and  m 
the  spirit  of  Christian  candor. 

Although  we  fully  admit  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  a  rigid  examination  of  sci¬ 
entific  deductions,  we  dispute  both  the 
propriety  and  right  of  those  who  use  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the 
oonclurions  W'hich  stand  in  the  way  of 
preconceived  hypotheses;  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  we  again  enter  our  protest  against  a 
large  number  of  books  on  the  mineral  and 
Mosaical  geologiea.  Tlieir  authors,  con¬ 
fessing  their  dependenee  upon  scientific 


research,  in  which  they  have  taken  no 
part,  build  up  their  several  theories,  as 
diverse  as  the  tongues  at  Babel,  though 
announced  as  confessions  of  faith,  by  a 
systematic  denunciation  of  the  deductions 
and  characters  of  the  men  on  u’hom  they 
depend  for  facts.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
these  theorists  are  apt  to  abuse  each 
other,  and  some  make  the  reception  of 
their  speculations  the  test  of  individual 
Christianity.  If  a  man  should  believe 
that  the  earth  u^as  in  existence,  and 
“  without  form  ami  void,”  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  or, 
with  Hugh  Miller,  that  “the  six  days  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative  were  not  natural 
days,  but  lengthened  periods,”  he  must 
take  his  place  with  “  atheistical  geolo¬ 
gists,”  and  submit  to  be  denounced  by 
those  M’ho  hold  opposite  opinions  as  a 
deyiiser  of  Revelation.  The  author  of 
“  Voices  from  the  Rocks  ”  has  written  a 
comparatively  sensible  and  modest  l>ook, 
less  disfigured  than  many  others  teaching 
the  same  theory,  by  violent  attacks  upon 
the  faith  of  those  who  differ  in  opinion, 
but  he  can  not  lay  down  the  pen  m  that 
charity  which  “  thinketh  no  evil.” 

“  Although  Geology,”  he  says,  “  is  confessed¬ 
ly  yet  in  its  infancy — although  it  mutters  only 
a  feeble  and  inarticulate  language — although  its 
professors  are  notoriously  at  variance  as  to  its 
fundamental  positions,  yet  it  has  ventured  to 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Scripture  of  tnith.  Diverse  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  past  history  of  our  globe  swarm  every 
season,  and  buzz  like  ephemera  for  a  time,  un¬ 
til  they  perish  before  a  fresh  generation  of  their 
kind.  Various  as  these  speculations  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  they  agree  in  one  particular :  tlicy  com¬ 
pletely  ignore,  and  set  at  naught,  the  revelation 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  himself  to  give 
us,  respecting  ‘  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created.’  This 
.is  strange ;  and  stranger  still.  Geology  is  be¬ 
lieved,  and  Revelation  is  rejected ;  or  if  not 
positively  rejected,  its  plainest  statements  are 
so  twisted  and  tortured  by  learned  critics,  that 
they  are  made  to  harmonize  with  whichever 
theory  happens  to  be  for  the  nonce  in  most 
favor  with  geological  tatanU,” 

Tliere  is  inconsistency  as  well  as  unfair¬ 
ness  in  this  accusation.  The  author  con¬ 
demns  Geology  because  it  has  “  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Scripture  of  truth.”  Geology  is  a  science 
of  facts,  and  the  hypotheses  of  geologists 
are  rather  accidental  than  necessary  to  its 
development.  The  deductions  drawn  from 
geological  facts  are  the  opinions  of  indi- 
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viduals,  and  for  the  {jreater  part,  especial-  j 
ly  for  those  of  a  theological  tendency,  the  j 
science  is  not  answerable.  The  author  of  i 
the  “  Vestiges  of  Creation  ”  is  a  geologist,  | 
and  so  was  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  but  Geo-  j 
logy  can  not  teach  both  theories — one  is 
pure  Atheism,  the  other  is  Mosaical,  for  | 
even  if  it  be  heterodox,  it  is  a  hypothesis  1 
which  admits  the  obligation  of  the  human  I 
reason  to  the  Divine  revelation,  and  seeks  ! 
to  reconcile  the  scientific  opinions  of  the  | 
author  with  his  reading  of  the  Mosaic  ■ 
narrative.  Geology  can  not  teach  at  one  I 
and  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  God,  ! 
and  that  God  has  given  a  revelation  which  I 
can  not  be  rejected  w'ithout  sin.  A  man  j 
may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  I 
chemical  composition  and  physical  condi-  j 
tion  of  rocks,  their  superposition  and  or-  j 
ganic  remains,  and  yet  his  mind  may  be  ' 
umlecided  as  to  the  circumstances  under  , 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  the  | 
time  occupied  in  their  formation  ;  but  he 
is  nevertheless  entitled  to  call  himself  a  ' 
geologist.  The  author  is  in  error  when  i 
he  says  that  geologists  “  are  notoriously  ! 
at  variance  as  to  it»  fundamental  princi-  '■ 
pies.”  It  is  not  possible  that  a  science  j 
can  have  antagonistic  principles.  Differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  may  exist  among  a  certain  ! 
class  of  students,  and  the  author  has  point-  i 
ed  out  the  class  to  w'hich  he  refers — it  is  j 
that  to  which  he  belongs.  It  embraces  ^ 
all  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  in-  ■ 
vestig.ations  of  scientific  men  to  support  I 
the  speculations  by  which  they  propose  ! 
to  reconcile  the  testimony  of  the  works  j 
and  word  of  God.  Such  are  the  men  ' 
who  “  every  season  ”  publish  “  diverse  ' 
theories  concerning  the  past  history  of} 
our  globe,”  and  M'hose  speculations,  ac- 1 
cording  to  the  author,  “  set  at  naught  the  1 
revelation  which  it  has  plea.sed  the  Crea¬ 
tor  himself  to  give  us  respecting  ‘  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth  when  they  w'ere  created.’  ”  Geo¬ 
logy  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  the  fol¬ 
lies  or  sins  of  these  men  than  the  laws  of 
society  are  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
which  they  have  specified  and  denied. 
We  heartily  wish  these  men  w'ould  leave 
the  science  alone,  for  if  it  be  “  confessedly 
in  its  infancy,”  we  have  not  yet  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  the 
works  and  w’ord  of  God. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  the  three 
books  before  us,  to  sustain  the  position 
we  have  taken ;  and  we  might  add,  to 
prove  the  uselessness  of  their  speculations. 


if  the  influence  of  two  out  of  the  three 
were  not  absolutely  pernicious.  Presum¬ 
ing  them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ¬ 
ian  men,  holding  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
to  be  supreme,  and  anxious  to  remove 
every  appearance  of  discord  between  the 
narrative  of  the  Creation  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  scientific  men,  we  have  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  serious  and  patient  research, 
a  distressing  instance  of  discord  in  their 
representations  of  the  meaning  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  in  the  theories  by  which 
they  severally  attempt  to  explain  the  geo¬ 
logical  facts.  Hugh  Miller  who,  without 
controversy,  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
Geology  to  wdiich  the  other  authors  be¬ 
fore  us  can  lay  no  claim,  applied  his  earn¬ 
est  mind  and  the  force  of  his  genius  to 
the  subject,  and  with  high  authority  as  a 
Christian  and  a  geologist,  explained  his 
method  of  reconciling  the  testimony  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator  with  the  words 
of  the  lawgiver.  But  the  position  he 
took,  and  the  theory  he  proposeil,  are  in¬ 
dignantly  rejected.  The  author  of  the 
“V’’oices”  can  not  “conceive  how  any 
honest  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  can  hold  to  a 
scheme  w’hich  so  plainly  contradicts  some 
of  its  most  evident  statements ;”  while 
the  author  of  the  “  Atheisms  ”  believes, 
“  that  metonymy,  carried  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,’  is  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Bible 
altogether,  to  Justify  infidelity,  and  to  sap, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  himself, 
the  whole  foundation  of  his  hope  and 
trust.”  If  from  this  apparent  agreement 
in  denouncing  Hugh  Miller’s  scheme  of 
reconciliation,  any  hope  of  further  unani¬ 
mity  between  these  writers  should  be  en¬ 
tertained,  it  will  be  disappointed ;  for, 
except  that  they  both  believe  the  Mosaic 
day  to  be  a  period  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  the  hypotheses  by  which  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  formation  of  rocks  are  as  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  as  to  the  one  they 
mutually  condemn.  Would  that  these 
authors  had  been  actuated  by  that  noble 
faith  in  the  ultimate  conquest  of  scientific 
truth,  and  the  virtue  of  patience,  which 
Kepler  evinced,  when,  in  anticipation  of 
the  skepticism  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
said  of  his  “Harmonies  of  the  World;” 
“  It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader, 
as  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for 
an  observer.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the 
safety  of  the  position  Hugh  Miller  has 
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taken  in  his  “  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  I 
or  to  criticise  his  hyjwthesis.  We  will,  1 
therefore,  quote  one  passage  from  which  | 
the  reader  may  form  his  own  oi>inion  of ; 
both,  and  pass  on  to  some  remarks  upon  , 
the  “  Atheisms  of  Geology.”  j 

“  I  occupy  exactly  the  position  now,”  he  says,  I 
“  with  respect  to  Geology,  that  the  mere  Christ-  j 
ian  geographer  would  have  occupied  with  re-  j 
s}>ect  to  Geography  in  the  days  of  those  doctors 
of  Salamanca,  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  to  i 
hold  with  Columbus  that  the  world  is  round —  i 
not  Hat ;  or  exactly  the  position  which  the  mere  I 
Christian  astronomer  would  have  occupied  with  | 
respect  to  Astronomy  in  the  days  of  that  Fran-  • 
cis  Turrettine,  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  to  I 
hold  with  Newton  and  Galileo,  tliat  it  is  the  { 
earth  which  moves  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  j 
which  stands  still.  The  mere  geographer  or  as-  ' 
tronomcr  might  have  been  wholly  unable  to  dis-  | 
cuss  with  Turrettine  or  the  doctors,  the  nice-  , 
ties  of  Chaldaic  punctuation  or  Xhe  various  ; 
meanings  of  the  Hebrew  verbs.  But  this  much, 
notwithstanding,  he  would  be  perfectly  quali-  | 
Hed  to  say  :  However  great  your  skill  as  lio- 1 
guists,  your  reading  of  what  you  term  the  Scrip-  j 
tural  Geography  or  Scriptual  Astronomy,  must  j 
of  necessity  be  a  false  reading,  seeing  that  it  | 
connects  Scripture  to  what,  in  my  character  as  j 
a  geographer  or  astronomer,  I  know  to  be  a  | 
monstrously  &lse  Geography  or  Astronomy,  i 
Premising,  then,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  J 
even  the  slightest  skill  in  philology,  I  remark  j 
further  that  it  has  been  held  by  accomplished 
philologists,  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  Creation 
may  be  regarded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  i 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  ^ 
periods  of  great  extent ;  and  certainly,  in  look-  I 
ing  at  my  English  Bible,  I  Hnd  that  the  portion 
of  time  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ! 
as  fix  days,  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  chapter  i 
as  one  day.  True,  there  are  other  philologers,  | 
such  as  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  i 
take  a  different  view  ;  but  then  I  find  this  same 
Professor  Stuart  striving  hard  to  make  the  phra-  ' 
seologj  of  Moses  ‘  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe I 
and  so,  as  a  mere  geologist,  I  reject  this  philolo-  I 
gy  on  exactly  the  same  principle  on  wRich  the  - 
mere  geographer  would  reject,  and  be  justified 
in  rejecting,  the  philology  of  the  doctors  of  Sa-  i 
lamanca,  or  on  which  the  mere  astronomer  i 
would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting,  the 
philology  of  Turrettine  and  the  old  Franciscans,  j 
I  would,  in  any  such  case,  at  once,  and  without  ; 
hesitation,  cut  the  philological  knot,  by  deter-  i 
raining  that  the  philology  can  not  be  sound 
which  would  commit  the  ^ripturesto  a  science  : 
that  can  not  be  true.” 

In  this  course  of  reasoning,  the  author 
a.ssumes  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for 
geological  facts  without  admitting  the 
lapse  of  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  j 
that  which  intervened  between  the  com. 


mencement  of  human  chronology  and  the 
Deluge.  This  opinion  he  attempts  to 
prove  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
rocks  and  their  organic  remains  ;  and  we 
need  not  say  how  interesting  these  re¬ 
searches  are  made  by  the  simple  energy 
and  grace  of  his  style,  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  genius.  Hut  the  theory,  and  the 
argument  by  which  it  is  supfKirted,  may 
be  as  false  as  the  book  is  interesting.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  two  books  we  have,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  associated 
with  the  “Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  and 
upon  them  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

The  author  of  the  “  Atheisms  of  Geo¬ 
logy  ”  charges  geologists  wdth  Atheism. 
Hut  if  Atheism  be  a  denial  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  he  has  made  no  reasonable 
attempt  to  prove  that  they  hold  this  irra¬ 
tional  dogma,  and  as  we  can  not  under¬ 
stand  why  these  intelligent,  philosophical, 
hard-working,  scientific  men  should  be 
more  apt  than  other  thinking  minds  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  chance,  with  its  un¬ 
conquerable  difficulties,  in  preference  to  a 
rational  belief  in  a  First  Cause,  some  proof 
of  the  f:ict  must  precede  our  consent  to 
the  assertion.  ■  The  author’s  object  is  to 
undermine  their  theories  and  establish  his 
ow'n,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  seeks  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  purpose  by  the  use  of  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  divine  attribute  of 
omnipotence.  Surely  the  consecutive  rea¬ 
soning  of  a  logician  is  not  necessary  to 

Erove  that  successful  argument  must  be 
ased  upon  some  acknowledged  principle 
— some  fact  or  a.ssumption  admitted  by 
the  disputants.  No  intelligent  man  who 
believes  geological  theories  to  be  false, 
and  geologists  to  be  atheists,  could,  we 
think,  attempt  to  disprove  their  scientific 
conclusions  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  either  believe  that  the  title  of 
the  book  before  us  is  a  misnomer,  or  that 
the  author  is  not  careful  to  ascertain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  words  he  em¬ 
ploys.  The  latter  is  the  most  charitable 
conclusion  we  can  adopt,  and  he  has  for¬ 
tunately  supplied,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  essay,  an  illustration  of  his  misaf>pli- 
cation  of  the  offensive  term  he  has  applied 
to  geologists,  and  thus  provided  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  poison  of  his  pen. 

Many  years  ago  our  author  heard  a 
lecturer  announce  the  following  proposi¬ 
tion  :  “  The  facts  of  mathematical  science 
are  abstract  and  unchangeable.  Thus  one 
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and  one  added  together  can  not  make  any  | 
other  number  than  two.  It  is  impossible 
they  can  make  any  other  number  even  with  | 
God.  We  are  wan  anted  in  saying  this 
without  irreverence,  for  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  we  have  it  that  some  things  are  im¬ 
possible  with  (xod,  a.s,  it  is  impo.ssibIe  for 
God  to  lie.”  Now  this  statement,  strange 
to  say,  the  author  believes  to  be  atheistical, 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  “  is  a  system  of 
logic  calculated  to  ignore  omnipotence  .and 
to  negative  the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
God,  on  the  misquoted  authority  of  his 
own  Apostle.”  Much  as  we  condemn  the 
impropriety  of  applying  deductions  from 
moral  or  intellectual  qualities  to  scientific 
facts,  opinions,  or  assertions,  and  of  com¬ 
paring  God’s  inability  to  sin  with  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  make  an  abstract  mathematical ; 
truth  a  falsehood,  we  are  quite  un.able  to 
perceive  Atheism  in  the  denounced  asser¬ 
tion.  Far  more  strongly  do  we  condemn 
the  author’s  attempt  to  refute  the  lecturer  ■ 
by  an  illustration  drawn  from  our  Saviour’s  ! 
first  nuracle  and  the  science  of  chemistry,  j 
His  reji.soning  may  be  thus  expressed:! 
Oxygt'n  is  one  element,  hydrogen  another, ! 
and  the  two,  in  certain  proportions,  m.ake  | 
water ;  but  of  water  Christ  made  wine,  j 
and  as  wine  contains  more  than  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  assumed  miracle  was  a  decep- 1 
tion,  or  one  and  one  do  not  necessarily  ! 
make  two.  Expressed  in  this  form,  the  I 
fallacy  of  the  argument  is  at  once  per- ' 
ceived.  The  author  deals  with  created  i 
things  and  creative  power  as  if  they  were  ' 
the  same  existence.  Christ  had  before  | 
him  two  elements,  as  chemlstrj^  asserts, ! 
.and  by  the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  ' 
there  w.i8  an  instantaneous  transformation  ' 
or  crc.ation,  and  the  elements  or  created 
things  were  many.  This  miracle  does  not ! 
prove  that  in  the  divine  prescience  one 
and  one  can  be  some  other  number  than 
two,  though  Omnipotence  c.an  from  two 
subst.ances  produce  any  other  number  of 
substances.  Had  Chri.st  broken  up  the 
two  elements  of  water  in  the  miraculous  | 
production  of  wine,  and  created  seven  out 
of  the  two,  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  j 
seven  times  repeated  make  two,  nor  could 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  be  said 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  one 
and  one  make  two.  It  may  be  said  that 
God  has  spoken  to  man  in  the  terms  he  is 
accustomed  to  employ ;  but,  by  way  of 
illustration,  we  may  remark  that  if  such 
an  argument  as  that  introduced  by 
the  author  could  be  sustained,  the  Bible 


itself  would  be  an  enigma,  and  some  of  its 
most  encouraging  and  consoling  promises 
would  be  as  valueless  as  the  mystical 
dreams  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  declaration  of  a  heathen  oracle.  If 
when  Christ  said,  “  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name  there 
will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them,”  he  did  not 
mean  the  numbers  so  designated  by  men, 
but  some  number  he  could  create  out  of 
two  or  three,  how  could  we  in  pleading 
his  promise  anticipate  the  fulfillment  'i 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  raised 
by  the  author  whether  the  Apostle  meant 
that  “  the  impossibility  of  God  conde¬ 
scending  to  lie,  was  from  choice  and  merit 
in  him,  and  not  from  the  force  of  any  su¬ 
perior  law  or  necessity  upon  him.”  But 
we  can  not  understand  why  the  author 
should  so  represent  the  omnipotence  of 
God  that  it  should  over-shadow  the  easen- 
tial  holiness  of  his  nature,  or  how  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  almightjr  power  can  be 
strengthened  by  admitting  his  ability  to 
convert  that  which  is  a  truth  into  a  false¬ 
hood.  “  Truth,”  says  the  author,  “  rests 
on  the  character  and  choice  of  God  alone 
but  God  is  unchangeable,  “  the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  to-day,  and  forever;”  therefore, 
that  which  was  true,  is  true,  and  will  be 
true  forever.  So  far,  then,  from  perceiv¬ 
ing,  in  the  remark  of  the  lecturer,  “  how 
deep-seated  the  tendency  to  atheistic.al 
reasoning  is  based  in  the  scientific  mind,” 
we  learn  to  distrust  the  judgment  of  the 
author  upon  questions  of  faith  and  skepti¬ 
cism.  His  error,  if  it  does  not  consist  in  a 
misapplication  of  words,  is  the  result  of  a 
weak  perception  of  the  essential  holiness 
and  unchangeableness  of  God. 

From  this  example  of  the  author’s  style 
of  reasoning  we  are  prepared  to  estimate 
at  its  true  value  his  opposition  to  modern 
science  upon  the  charge  of  atheistical  ten¬ 
dencies.  If  no  more  serious  objection  can 
be  raised,  it  will  be  acquitted  of  inculcat¬ 
ing  skepticism.  But  Geology,  he  says, 
“  has  taken  a  far  more  decided,  culpable, 
and  presumptuous  stand  against  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  attributes  of  God.”  What  that 
intellectual  culpability  may  be  which  is  of 
greater  turpitude  than  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God,  he  does  not  explain  and 
we  can  not  divine,  unless  it  be  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  being  and  a  denial  of  his 
authority.  But  we  ought  to  know  that  if 
geologists  have  denied  the  being  of  God, 
no  argument  founded  on  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  attributes  can  influence  their 
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minds,  and  to  discnss  with  (hem  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  reasonableness  of  a  revelation 
from  him  to  man,  is  like  reasoning  to  the 
winds,  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time.  Con¬ 
vince  a  wise  man  that  there  is  no  sun  in 
the  heavens,  and  he  will  cease  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  natureof  its  presumed  emanations. 
But  the  author,  though  never  weary  of 
proclaiming  the  Atheism  of  geologists, 
treats  them  as  reasonable  men  appealing 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  from  that  attribute  their  de¬ 
pravity  and  his  jealousy  for  the  divine 
word.  Upon  his  own  statement,  however, 
the  sin  of  geologists  consist  in  believing 
that  the  stratified  rocks  are  of  pr^Adamic 
formation — in  assuming  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  creation  was  prior  to  the  six  days 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  that  at  the 
commencement  of  that  undefined  terra  the 
earth  was  without  form,  waste  or  confused, 
and  void  or  empty.  3Iany  geologists  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  the  testimony  of  God  to 
his  own  creation,  confirmed  by  the  testi- 1 
mony  of  their  science.  The  author’s  read¬ 
ing  of  the  ^fosaic  narrative  does  not  sup¬ 
port  this  view.  He  believes  the  earth  to 
have  been  prepared  in  six  days  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  while,  upon  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  he  considers  this  to  be 
enough,  his  apprehension  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  forbids  the  admission  of  a 
longer  period.  But  the  author’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  right  as  an  intelligent  and 
Christian  man  to  hold  these  opinions, 
should  have  moderated  his  attacks  upon 
others.  He  has,  however,  indulged  a 
noisy  and  boisterous  satisfaction  in  heap¬ 
ing  opprobrious  epithets  upon  Geology 
and  its  students,  as  though  his  zeal  for  di¬ 
vine  troth  might  be  measured  by  the  of¬ 
fensiveness  of  his  epithets.  Geologists  are 
said  to  be  “  tall  and  strong  in  Atheism,” 
their  opinions  are  “  infallible  absurdities,” 
and  their  theories  are  “  absolutely  and 
physically  impossible.”  Geologists  know 
as  well  as  other  men  how  little  safety  is  to 
be  found  in  a  castle  of  enchantment,  which 
may  dissolve  in  a  night  and  leave  its  inhab¬ 
itants  unsheltered  to  the  ridicule  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  so  long  as  they  believe  their 
theories  to  be  built  on  the  rocks,  and  to  be 
fortified  by  truth,  the  voice  of  friendship 
should  be  heard  in  the  tones  of  argument 
and  persuasion,  and  not  in  those  of  abuse 
and  ridicule. 

The  argument  upon  which  the  author 
relies — that  it  is  atheistical  to  believe  the 
work  of  Creation  to  have  occupied  ages. 


as  six  days  were  sufficient  for  the  Divine 
performance — is  fatal  to  his  own  hypotli- 
esis,  for  to  Omnipotence  duration  is  a  non- 
essential  element  in  production.  But 
reasoning  upon  his  own  premises,  we  soon 
discover  the  fallacy  of  his  assertion.  Did 
we  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  hum.an  mind,  and  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  wo 
could  give  no  reason  why  man,  whose  life 
is  so  brief,  compared  with  the  term  of  ex¬ 
istence  possessed  by  some  animals,  and 
many  vegetable  organisms,  should  pass 
through  the  successive  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  before  he  attains 
the  maturity  of  his  being,  and  why  it 
should  be  commenced  and  terminated  in 
driveling  imbecility.  No  serious  mind 
will  dare  to  impugn  the  omnii>otence  of 
the  Creator  because  he  did  not  so  ordain, 
c.ause,  and  effect,  as  to  abridge  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  human  weakness,  and  secure  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  full  powers  of 
body  and  mind.  By  what  authority,  then, 
does  the  author  assert  that  when  God  re¬ 
solved  to  create  a  world  for  the  residence 
of  man,  “  the  object  so  directly  aimed  at 
would  bo  as  directly  and  immediately 
accomplished,  after  the  means  selected 
and  designed  for  the  purpose  were  set  in 
opemtion  ?”  The  argument  employed  to 
disprove  the  geological  theory  of  length¬ 
ened  periods  in  the  formation  of  rocks, 
might  be  so  used  .os  to  lead  to  gross  im¬ 
piety,  for  the  solemn  act  of  human  re¬ 
demption  might  be  impugned,  because 
four  thousand  years  intervened  between 
the  ruin  of  man  and  the  incarnation  of  the 
Redeemer. 

We  might  here  close  our  remarks  upon 
the  “  Atheisms  of  Geology,”  but  as  the 
author  jtrofesses  to  show  u|>on  scientific 
principles  the  condition  of  the  earth  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  chro¬ 
nology,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  series  of  stratified  rocks  may  have 
been  formed  in  sixteen  hundred  years, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  the  Deluge,  we  must  devote 
two  or  three  pages  to  a  re\’iew  of  his  hy- 
I>othesis,  though  the  task  is  neither  easy 
nor  pleasant,  for  his  motto  should  be — 

”  Nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc,  et  utrinque  sine  ordine 
curro.” 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  earth, 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  our  author  agrees  with  the 
geologists.  “  Tlie  earth,”  he  says,  “  must 
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have  been  at  one  time  a  molten  mass,  and 
in  this  condition  obeyed  the  law  or  divine 
command,  to  the  supremacy  of  which  it 
was  introduced,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
spheroid.”  Hut  upon  the  question  of  the 
lime  when  the  earth  was  in  this  condition, 
the  fjeolo^sts  ahd  our  author,  as  already 
stated,  differ  essentially,  for  he  believes 
this  to  have  been  its  condition  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  cooling 
or  refrigeration  of  the  earth,  sufficient  for 
the  formation  of  a  hard  granitic  surface, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  rapidly  effected, 
as  it  was  surrounded  by  gases  waiting 
combination  for  the  production  of  water 
and  atmospheric  air,  and  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours  .after  consolidation  of  a  crust, 
volcanic  vents  and  subaqueous  formations 
may  have  been  producen. 

Compare  with  this  hypothesis  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Hugh  Miller : 

“Addison’s  popular  illustration  drawn  from 
one  of  the  calculations  of  Newton,  made  in  an 
a^  when  comets  were  believed  to  be  solid 
bodies,  rendered  the  reading  public  familiar, 
considerably  more  than  a  century  ago,  with  the 
vast  time  which  large  bodies  greatly  heated 
would  take  in  cooling.  ‘  According  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  calculation,'  said  the  exquisitely  class¬ 
ical  essayist,  the  comet  that  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1 680,  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  sun,  that  it  would  have  been  two 
thousand  times  hotter  tlian  red-hot  iron  had  it 
been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that  supposing 
it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun,  it  would  be  fitly  thousand  years 
in  cooling  before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper.’ 

.  .  .  It  is  now  a.scertained  from  the  circum¬ 

stance  that  no  dew  is  deposited  in  our  summer 
evenings,  save  under  a  clear  sky,  that  even  a 
thin  covering  of  cloud — serving  as  a  robe  to 
keep  the  earth  warm — prevents  the  surface  heat 
of  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  spaces  be¬ 
yond.  And  such  a  cloud,  thick  and  continuous, 
as  must  have  wrapped  round  the  earth  as  with 
a  mantle  during  the  earlier  geologic  periods, 
must  have  serv^  to  retard  for  many  ages  the 
radiation,  and  consequently  the  reduction  of 
that  internal  heat  of  which  it  was  itself  a  conse¬ 
quence.” 

As  the  author  pledges  himself  to  prove 
that  all  the  stratified  rocks  were  formed 
in  the  first  sixteen  hundred  years  of  hu¬ 
man  chronology,  and  as  all  the  mountain 
chains  upon  the  earth,  old  Ararat  includ¬ 
ed,  must  have  been  elevated  within  the 
same  period,  the  patriarchs  and  fathers  of 
our  race  must  have  been  witnesses  of 
those  terrific  eruptions  which  tilted  rocks, 
ejected  the  matter  of  dykes  and  veins, 
and  shook  the  world  to  its  center  unless 


we  are  prepareil  to  believe  that  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  population  w'as  located  on  a  bare 
granite  promontory,  and  providentially  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  operation  of  those  natural 
causes  which  in  every  other  portion  of  the 
globe  heaped  mass  upon  m.as8,  and  en¬ 
tombed  the  remains  of  all  living  creatures. 

One  might  tliink  that  no  theorist  would 
demur  to  the  proposition,  that  if  one  stra¬ 
tum  lies  upon  another,  the  low’er  must 
have  been  deposited  before  the  upper; 
and  that  if  this  arrangement  be  observed 
in  many  places,  in  different  countries,  and 
indeed  all  the  world  over,  the  chrono¬ 
logical  relations  of  the  rocks  may  bo  fairly 
assumed,  when  their  contact  is  not  visible. 
Our  author  adopts  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition,  and  denies  the  second.  “  The 
undeviating  order  of  succession,”  ho  says, 

“  does  not  imply  an  undeviating  order  in 
point  of  chronological  existence.”  To 
give  an  illustration  of  this  dogma  we  may 
suppose  him  to  admit  that  w'hen  the  lias 
underlies,  and  is  in  contact  wdth,  the  infe¬ 
rior  oolite,  the  former  was  deposited  be¬ 
fore  the  latter ;  but  when  the  two  beds 
are  in  different  districts  or  countries,  and 
the  superposition  is  not  seen,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  chronological  succession,  and 
the  geologist  Ls  at  liberty  to  assume  their 
contemporaneous  origin.  But  we  will 
take  the  author’s  own  illustration.  “  The 
old  red  sandstone,”  he  says,  “  is  not  a 
universal  formation,  and  when  from  any 
cause  superposition  can  not  be  traced, 
chronological  succession  can  not  be  al¬ 
lowed,  for  while  the  old  red  sandstone 
was  being  accumulated  in  one  place,  the 
carboniferous  rocks  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  another,  and  the  new  red  sand¬ 
stone  in  a  third.”  This  is  the  hypothesis 
he  has  had  the  daring  to  promulgate  as  one 
of  the  means  of  reconciling  Geology  and 
Scripture.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  the 
old  red  sandstone,  mountain  limestone, 
and  coal  measures,  give  so  many  evidences 
of  violent  disturbance,  while  the  horizon- 
tality  of  the  new  red  sandstone  as  clearly 
demonstrates  the  deposition  after  the  dis¬ 
turbing  agent  had  expended  itself.  The 
defense  of  this  fallacy  upon  the  plea  that 
the  old  red  sandstone  is  a  limited  forma¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  as¬ 
sume  a  suspension  of  natural  agencies  on 
one  part  ot  the  earth  while  this  rock  was 
being  produced  in  another,  is  unfair  as 
well  as  untrue.  The  old  red  sandstone, 
we  fearlessly  assert,  is  not  a  more  local 
formation  than  other  palaeozoic  rocks ;  and 
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abundant  evidence  could  be  given  of  the 
extent  and  violence  of  the  subterranean 
forces  by  which  the  earth  w^  shaken  at 
the  commencement  and  close  of  the  epoch 
of  its  production.  lie  mu.st  be  a  bold 
theorist  who  talks  about  the  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  being  a  local  formation.  We  pa.ss 
over  the  signihcaut  fact  of  its  forming  the 
ochils  and  sidlaws  of  Scotland,  covering  a 
lar^e  area  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  com¬ 
posing  many  of  the  lofty  hills  of  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  and  Brecknock,  spreading 
over  large  tracts  of  country  in  South- 
Wales  and  Devon,  and  almost  surround¬ 
ing  the  coal-tields  of  the  West.  If  it 
were  confined  to  our  own  isles  it  might 
be  called  local ;  but  it  is  the  rock  of  the 
great  plains  of  Central  Europe,  and  is 
mund  m  Siberia,  RussLo,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  ;  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa ; 
in  Xorth- America;  in  Brazil,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Should  we  admit  the  author's  premises, 
deny  the  sedimentary  character  of  nearly 
all  the  stratified  rocks,  and  reject  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  long  periods  of  physical 
activity  imagined  by  geologists  to  have 
been  necessary  for  their  formation,  and  the 
revolutions  which  have  successively  affected 
the  earth,  the  author  is  prepared  to  give 
us  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
the  whole  series  above  the  granite  may 
have  been  formed  in  sixteen  hundred 
years.  In  illustration  of  his  theory,  he 
presents  us  with  an  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  the  coal  measures — as  bold 
an  effort  of  generalization  as  could  be 
forced  by  an  opponent  upon  a  theorist. 
The  form.ation  of  coal  in  lakes  or  estu¬ 
aries  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  floated  down  rivers,  or  by  the  sub¬ 
mergence  of  forests  and  peat  bogs,  are 
theories  utterly  inadequate  to  the  effect, 
and  are  contemptuously  rejected.  We  are 
not  much  surprised  at  this  decision,  for 
many  geologists  regard  them  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  conjectures,  and  the  author  will 
certainly  be  heard  with  attention  if  he  can 
suggest  a  better  explanation.  Lyell  him¬ 
self  once  advocated  the  theory  of  trans¬ 
port,  but  after  he  had  seen  calamites 
near  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at  va¬ 
rious  heights  in  sandstone,  and  in  erect 
Attitudes,”  he  adopted  Brogmart’s  opinion 
<of  submergence.  Having  once  resigned 
A  fiivored  hypothesis  in  deference  to  evi¬ 
dence,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  will 
be  willing  to  accept  any  other  more  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  phenomena.  The  cir¬ 


cumstances  are,  therefore,  favoiAble  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  theorv  among  the 
stiff-necked  geologists,  for  tuere  are  no 
strong  convictions  or  prejudices  to  over¬ 
come.  Let  us  see  how  the  author  acquits 
himself. 

The  subject  resolves  •  itself  into  two 
questions — How  was  vegetable  matter  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  the  fonnation  of  coal,  and 
how  were  the  associated  beds  produced  ? 
Although  it  has  been  said  by  :ui  eminent 
geologist  that  the  vegetable  matter  from 
twenty-five  square  feet  of  ground  will  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  pound  of  carbon,  we  have 
the  author’s  assertion  tliat  a  single  forest 
of  endogens  would  suffice  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  thickest-known  bed  of  coal. 
This  is  a  bold  statement,  fi)r  the  seams  of 
coal  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thick¬ 
ness  :  the  Bodder  Vawr,  of  South-Wales, 
is  ten  feet  thick  ;  the  South  Vawr,  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  great  seam  of  the  Dudley 
and  Wolverhampton  district,  is  thirty 
feet.  In  reference  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  production,  he  says  :  “  The  whole 
coal  measures  in  growth  and  deposition 
altogether  took  no  more  than  the  brief 
span  of  an  antediluvian  lifetime.”  This 
appears  a  too  liberal  allowance,  consider¬ 
ing  how  much  was  to  be  done  in  sixteen 
hundred  years,  but  we  think  a  less  period 
could  not  be  given.  A  few  facts  will 
probably  bring  the  reader  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  coal  measures  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean  consist  of  160  beds  of  va¬ 
rious  substances,  of  which  thiity-two  are 
coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  three  inches 
to  six  feet.  “  The  thickness  of  the  up}H*r 
shales  and  sandstones  of  Dean  Forest,” 
says  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  “  Is  about 
1255  feet,  making  with  1055  feet  of  the 
central  sandstones  and  455  feet  of  a  sand 
stone  series  referable  to  the  Farewell 
Rock,  a  total  depth  of  2765  feet  tor  the 
coal  measures  in  Dean  Forest,  in  which 
we  have  the  lower  shales  absent.”  The 
same  series  in  the  Bristol  Basin  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  thickness  of  6280  feet,  and  rs 
composed  of  295  beds  ;  and  in  some  other 
districts,  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  still  greater.  But  we  pass  on,  and 
leave  our  author  to  explain  how  the  coal 
beds  with  their  associate  strata  were 
formed  : 

“  A  cause  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  period, 
and  to  all  the  earlier  formations,  must  have 
frequently  manifested  itself  in  immediate  and 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  subterranean 
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forcefl  we  have  mentioned,  nemely,  extensite 
landslip*,  or  slips  of  the  soil  and  loose  suriace 
matter  from  the  deep  and  long  slopes  of  great 
and  sudden  upheavals  to  the  beds,  or  submarine 
valleys,  or  levels  at  their  base.  Such  slips, 
whether  of  forests,  mosses,  or  pastoral  vegetation, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  upheaval  into  slopes 
of  an  expanse  of  country — from,  it  might  be, 
hfreen  to  twenty  miles  in  extent  in  some  cases 
— may  have  hurled  together  upon  the  plains 
l>elow  an  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  more  or 
less  regular  in  its  ecpiality  of  depositation,  under 
the  denuding  and  disposing  power  of  the  agitated 
ocean,  which  would  account,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  strain  of  ingenuity,  for  the  thickest  carboni¬ 
ferous  deposits  yet  known.  These  deposits 
might  have  occurred  layer  above  layer,  as 
wooded,  marshy,  or  pasture  land  on  either  side 
or  boundary  of  the  be<l  of  deposit,  was  success¬ 
ively  or  alternately  upheaved.” 

This  is  the  new  theory  of  the  coal 
measures,  which,  by  its  general  applica¬ 
tion,  is  to  overturn  all  former  hypotheses, 
and  reconcile  geological  phenomena  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  If  we  should  accept 
this  exfdanation,  and  be  at  any  future 
time  asked  to  describe  the  formation  of 
the  great  coal-field  of  South-Wales,  we 
must  do  it  in  such  some  terms  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Imagine  the  large  area — now  so 
j)icturesque  in  its  outline,  so  rich  though 
apj)arently  so  unproductive — to  have  been 
one  a  part  of  the  sea  bed,  surrounded  by 
imj)enetrable  woods  and  the  richest  vege¬ 
tation  of  a  more  than  tropical  luxuriance. 
When  the  ocean  in  jierfect  serenity  was 
reflectirig  the  sunbeams,  and  a  gorgeous 
light  was  playing  on  its  shores — when  the 
])lunies  of  the  fern  tree  scarcely  moved  in 
the  breezs,  and  sti'ange  fish  sought  shelter 
in  deep  water,  or  under  the  shadow  of  a 
rock,  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  the  gentle  uplands 
rose  into  frightful  precipices,  towering  to 
the  skies  in  majestic  altitudes  loftier  than 
the  highest  jK*ak  of  the  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains.  liaised  to  this  giddy  height  the 
hanging  woods  and  rich  piistures  tottered, 
and  in  one  mighty  mass  tumbled  into  the 
ocean ;  and  the  ruin  covered  that  large 
space  which  is  now  the  great  coal-field  of 
South-Wales.  This  overthrown  forest  is 
one  of  the  seams  of  coal  from  which  the 
miner,  after  the  lapse  of  aliout  five  thou¬ 
sand  years,  is  supplying  fuel  for  your 
dwellings.  As  the  theorist  says,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  wood  can  sink,  and 
that,  as  he  believes,  the  largest  forest  in 
the  world  would  produce  “a  miserably 
attenuated  carboniferous  deposit.”  We 


may  wonder  how  a  clean  bituminous  coal 
of  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness  coiiUl  have 
been  jiroduced  from  such  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  matter,  soil,  and  detritus,  but 
this  we  are  compelled  to  believe  ;  and  we 
may  anxiously  inquire  how  slip  could  have 
followed  slip,  covering  on  each  occasion 
an  area  of  many  square  miles,  until  vegev 
table  matter  wjis  accumulated  for  some 
thirty  or  forty  seams  of  coal  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  nationally  imjiortant  district. 
There  may  be  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  belief;  you  may  demur  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  cause  to  account  for  the  extent 
and  uniformity  of  the  effect ;  you  may  be 
unable  to  account  for  the  separation  of 
one  substance  from  another  in  the  short 
space  of  time  allowed  for  the  succession 
of  catastrophes ;  you  may  not  understand 
how  thick  beds  of  compact  ironstone, 
rich  undei^clays  crowded  with  stigmaria, 
and  well-defined  beds  of  sandstone  coidd 
have  been  produced  by  landslips  ;  and  you 
may  marvel  how  forests,  could  have  had 
such  rapiti  growth  upon  spots  bare  of  soil ; 
but  these  objections  will  be  quite  unim- 
{>ortant  if  you  are  as  determined  as  the 
author  to  believe  any  thing  in  preference 
to  the  conclusions  of  geologists. 

W e  can  not  close  these  remarks  without 
alluding  to  the  important  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  organic  remains,  for  it  is 
over  them  the  reconciliation  of  God’s 
word  and  works  will  be  made.  Geologists 
are  falsely  accused  of  saying  with  the 
atheist :  “  N.ature  is  the  only  cause — na¬ 
ture  was  everlasting.”  We  only  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  the  author  in  the  magnilo¬ 
quent  sentence ;  “Animated  nature,  unde¬ 
livered  from  the  vacuous  domain  of  pris¬ 
tine  nonentity,  awaited  the  great  will  of 
the  Everlasting.”  Hut  we  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand  the  expression,  “  God  cre.ated 
great  whales,  and  every  living  thing  that 
moveth,”  and  we  believe  it ;  our  intellect 
receives  the  fact,  our  faith  approves  it, 
and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  that  God  is 
our  God,  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  No  germ  of  Atheism,  we 
hope,  exists  in  this  confession  of  faith. 
Believing  in  the  almighty  power  of  God, 
who  “  created  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
th.at  in  them  is,”  and  rejecting  all  the  folly 
and  impiety  of  the  Vestigians,  we  stand 
upon  the  same  ground  as  our  author. 

But  the  terms  of  our  agreement  do  not 
end  here,  for  the  author  admits  the  main 
facts  of  science  in  reference  to  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  organic  remains.  What 
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these  facts  are  we  shall  briefly  state.  It 
is  frequently  difficult  to  asccrtiiin  by  min- 
eralogic.al  tests  to  what  portion  of  the 
geological  series  a  certain  rock  belongs ; 
and  if  no  fossils  are  found,  the  investigat¬ 
or  must,  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs, 
trust  to  sagacious  conjecture.  We  might 
mention,  as  examples,  many  limestones  of 
different  ages  so  closely  resembling  v.ari6- 
ties  of  that  important  mass  on  which  the 
carboniferous  series  rests,  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishjible  by  composition  and  structure. 
Hut  when  a  handful  of  fossils  is  extracted, 
tlie  enigma  is  solved,  and  the  relative 
position  of  a  palaeozoic  or  secondary  rock 
IS  as  correctly  detennined  as  though  the 
inferior  and  over-lying  beds  were  seen  in 
contact.  Such  an  identification  would 
be  impossible,  if  the  several  strata,  or 
groups  of  strata,  did  not  possess  organic 
remains  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  fact 
h-is  been  justly  considered  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science ; 
and  many  geologists  believe  that  even  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  has  been,  they  s.ay,  an  increase  in 
the  number,  and  an  elevation  in  the  types, 
of  organic  forms  from  the  time  of  the 
production  of  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rock 
to  the  deposition  of  the  most  modern 
tertiary  ;  but  while  new  forms  have  been 
introduced  into  each  successive  bed,  others 
have  disappeared.  The  Silurian  rocks, 
for  example,  contain  the  relics  of  numerous 
Trilobites  of  many  genera,  as  well  as 
species,  and  wherever  these  rocks  occur, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America, 
there  the  remains  of  these  curious  crusta¬ 
ceans  are  collected — a  fact  w'hich  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  present  in  all  the 
existing  seas  of  that  period.  For  a  time 
the  Trilobite  was  the  predomin.ant  form 
of  animal  life,  but  when  the  mountain 
limestone  was  dejiosited,  the  race  had 
liecome  diminutive  in  size  and  unimportant 
in  number ;  and  soon  after,  or  during  the 
foi-mation  of  that  deposit  was  extinct. 
In  the  lias  beds  .are  found  the  remains  of 
enormous  reptiles,  and  they  were  the 
lords  of  the  sea  or  of  its  coasts  ;  but  their 
numbers  rapidly  decreased,  and  above  the 
chalk  no  remains  of  this  once  powerful 
race  are  found.  But  it  is  in  the  study  of 
the  remains  of  molluscous  animals  we  be¬ 
come  most  conscious  of  the  constant 
change  in  the  character  of  the  fiiuna.  In 
each  succeeding  group  of  rocks  some  new 
forms  are  discovered,  and  some  old  ones 


are  lost.  There  are  a  few  genera  which 
h.ave  left  their  remains,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  number,  in  formations  of  all  ages, 
and  have  still  living  representatives  :  the 
remains  of  the  Linguha,  for  example,  are 
abundant  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata, 
and  of  the  same  animal  there  are  living 
representatives  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ami 
on  the  coast  of  Australia ;  but  of  the 
species  found  in  the  pala?ozoic  and  second¬ 
ary  strata,  not  one  Ls  at  this  moment 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Upon  this 
subject  we  may  quote  the  remarks  of 
Hugh  Miller : 

“  Every  plant  and  animal  that  now  lives  upon 
earth  began  to  be  during  the  great  tertiary 
periods,  and  had  no  place  among  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  great  secondary 
can  trace  several  of  our  existing  quadrupeds, 
such  as  the  badger,  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  red 
deer,  and  the  wild  cat,  up  to  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Pleistocene ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  shells,  such  as  the  great  pecten,  the  eilible 
oyster,  the  whelk,  and  the  pelican’s-foot  shell, 
up  to  the  greatly  earlier  tiuies  of  the  coralline 
crag.  But  at  certain  definite  lines  in  the 
deposits  of  the  past,  representative  of  certain 
points  in  the  course  of  time,  the  cxi.sting  mam¬ 
mals  and  molluscs  cease  to  appear,  and  we  And 
their  places  occupied  by  other  mammals  and 
molluscs . We  thus  know  that  in  cer¬ 

tain  periods,  nearer  or  more  remote,  all  our 
existing  molluscs  began  to  exist,  and  that  they 
had  no  existence  during  the  previous  periods 
which  were,  however,  richer  in  animals  of  the 
same  great  molluscan  group  than  the  present 
time.” 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his  theory 
to  these  facts,  the  author  fails  completely, 
for  he  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
climate  and  circmustances  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  thosf^  specific  differences,  which  he 
can  not  deny,  and  thus  comes  so  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  Lamarckian  hypothesis 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  the  atheistical  infec¬ 
tion  with  which  he  believes  the  geologist 
to  be  afflicted.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  why  the  helix,  purpura,  and  many 
other  prolific  genera  of  molluscous  animals 
are  not  found  in  the  secondary  rocks ; 
though  supposing  them  to  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  those 
formations,  we  can  not  understand  why 
animals  now  so  abundant,  in  individual's 
as  well  as  in  species,  should  have  escaped 
entombment  in  some  of  the  immense  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  mineral  matter.  Nor  does 
he  give  a  reason  wdiy  the  number  of 
genera  in  the  pliocene  tertiaries  should  be 
nearly  four  times  more  numerous  than  in 
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the  Silurians,  and  in  existing  seas  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  eightfold  ;  nor  explain  how  it  ean 
have  happened,  that  during  the  formation  j 
of  rocks,  some  animals  of  the  same  species 
should  have  been  distributed  all  the  world 
over,  though  now  severally  confined  to 
localities  by  their  adaptations  to  climate; 
but  he  does  confess  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  some  cold  spot  on  the  world  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  where  the  ]»rogenitor8 
of  the  Arctic  fauna  could  have  found 
shelter. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  find  no  dif 
ficulty  in  reconciling  the  received  facts  of 
modem  Geology  with  the  Mosaic  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Creation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  scientific  investigation  is  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  that  minute 
comparison  w'hich  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  perfect  harmony.  We  h.ave  lived  long  j 
enough  to  remember  the  abandonment  of 
one  favorite  geological  hypothesis  after 
.another ;  the  introduction  of  opinions 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have 
been  unanimously  condemned,  and  we 
may  say,  the  reconstruction  of  the  science, 
liut  extensive  as  the  surveys  of  modern 
geologists  h.ave  been,  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
vestigation  is  still  acknowledged,  and 
many  doubtful  theories  w.ait  disproof  or 
confirmation.  Against  such  crude  hy- 

t)otheses  as  the  one  to  which  reference  has 
)een  made,  w’e,  therefore,  earnestly  pro¬ 
test.  The  Bible  is  riot  in  danger  from  the 
attack  of  the  sciences,  for  if  among  their 
students  there  should  be  men,  who  from 
an  antipathy  to  the  natural  freedom  its 
public  reception  always  insures,  to  its 
stem  morality,  or  to  the  spiritual  life  it 
reve.al8,  seize  upon  assumed  facts  to  oppose 
its  occasional  allusions  to  siibjects  of  scien¬ 
tific  investlg.ation,  the  large  majority  of 
thinking  men  are  willing  to  w’ait  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  physical  truths,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  approve  their  prudence. 

The  autlior  of  “  Voices  from  the  Rocks” 
is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  long 
geological  periods  and  the  pre-Adamic 
formation  of  the  earth,  as  the  author  of 
“  Atheisms,”  but  takes  a  bolder  and  perhaps 
safer  position  by  attributing  all  fossiliferous 


.stratified  rocks  to  the  Deluge.  He  has 
thus  avoided  the  necessity  of  excluding 
that  limited  district  occupied  by  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  race,  from  the  operation  of  those 
physical  causes  by  which  rocks  were 
formed  ;  and  it  is  certaiujy  loss  difficult — 
regarding  the  geological  series  simply  as 
an  accumulation  of  mineral  matter  —  to 
believe  th.at  stratified  rocks  may  have 
been  heaped  together  in  one  year  by  such 
extraordinary  agencies  as  produced  a  uni¬ 
versal  deluge,  th.an  by  landslips  in  sixteen 
hundred  years.  There  is,  also,  some  rea¬ 
son  in  the  argument  he  employs  to  prove 
that  certain  subaqueous  formations  can 
not  .at  any  period  have  been  a  ])art  of  the 
dry  hand,  as  they  give  no  evidence  of  de¬ 
nudation,  fiuviatile  dejmsits,  or  alUivial 
soils  ;  but  he  states  some  facts  too  broadly, 
i  .and  omits  others  which  would  greatly 
modify  his  conclusions.  Ho  altogether 
fails,  we  think,  to  disprove  the  theory  of 
the  overthrow  of  ancient  forests,  and  the 
fossiliziitioii  of  vegetable  productions  on 
the  localities  where  they  grew.  In  discus.s- 
ing  the  age  of  some  human  remains  he  ar¬ 
rives,  upon  most  inconclusive  evidence,  at 
the  following  startling  result ;  “  Hero, 
then,  we  h.ave  an  undeniable  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  during  the 
formation  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  thus 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  modern  Geology.”  But,  although 
we  object  to  this  and  many  other  of  his 
opinions,  and  dispute  some  of  his  assumed 
facts — as,  for  example,  the  presumed  ab¬ 
sence  in  England  of  belemnites  found  in 
the  chalk  of  Irel.and  and  France — we  must 
give  him  credit  for  some  originality  in  the 
discussion  of  his  subject,  and  approve  the 
spirit  in  which  the  book  is,  for  the  most 
part,  written.  These  merits,  however,  do 
not  compensate  for  the  error  of  having 
made  a  comparison  w’hich,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  places  the  Divine  revela¬ 
tion  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  eminent  and  practicsil  men  of 
science.  The  highest  commendation  we 
can  give  to  the  authors  of  the  best  books 
on  the  Mosaical  Geology  is  due  to  every 
man  who  writes  with  a  good  intention. 
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From  the  Dublin  Unirerilty  Magaiino. 

VITTORIA  COLONNA. 


Thk  year  1490  was  one  of  those  periods 
that  intervene  between  an  old  decaying 
system,  ready  to  perisli,  and  a  new  time, 
full,  indeed,  of  dist^uietude,  uncertainty, 
and  strife,  yet  containing  within  itself  the 
more  perfect  order  that  is  to  come.  “  Men 
are  near  awaking,”  says  Novalis,  “  when 
they  dream  that  they  dream and  there 
wer^  many  evident  signs  that  the  slumber, 
which  had  been  long  and  deep,  was  now 
about  to  be  broken. 

In  this  year  of  threatening  spiritual 
and  temporal  revolution,  Anna,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  adfe  of  Fab-  j 
rizio  Colonna,  Grand  Constable  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter  in  the  Castle  of  Marino,  twelve  ■ 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  who  soon  after 
received  the  name  of  Vittoria — a  name  | 
which  her  life  teaches  us  to  associate  with  i 
a  noble  mind,  a  sweet  countenance,  and 
a  heart  most  pure. 

Vittoria  early  gave  signs  of  a  beauty  j 
which  was  to  subdue  proud  hearts ;  and  i 
early,  too,  if  we  believe  her  biographers,  ; 
she  manifested  those  extraordinary  powers  ' 
which  have  placed  her  in  the  first  rank  * 
of  female  poets.  Yet,  though  thus  pre¬ 
eminent  in  her  own  time,  how  scanty  is 
our  knowledge  of  this  incomparable ! 
Italian  lady.  Sismondi  makes  no  mention  | 
of  her  name  in  his  History  of  the  Litera-  j 
ture  of  Southern  Europe.  The  little  that  ^ 
is  generally  known  has  been  gathered  j 
from  casual  remarks  by  Ilallain,  Uoscoe,  | 
Robertson,  Ranke,  Duppa,  M’Crie,  and  { 
other  writers  of  less  note.  Dr.  Harford, 
in  his  recent  biography  of  Michael  Angelo,  ' 
has  appended  a  sketch  of  Vittoria's  Life  | 
and  Poetry ;  but  this  he  has  taken  almost  I 
verbatim  from  the  notice  prefixed  by  j 
Rota  to  the  last  edition  of  her  works, 
liota,  in  his  turn,  is  mainly  indebted  to  I 
GiOvio,  the  historian,  and  the  French  en-  j 
cyclopsedist,  Rullart.  Making  use  of  these  | 
various  materials,  w'e  shall  sketch  Vitto-  \ 
ria’s  biography.  j 

Amongst  the  most  intimate  friends  of  | 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  father  of  Vittoria,  was  i 
Don  Alfonso,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  to  | 


whom  a  son  was  bom  the  same  year  that 
Vittoria  saw  the  light.  Wishing  to 
strengthen  their  friendship  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  common  interests,  Pescara  propos¬ 
ed  to  Colonna  that  their  children  should 
be  betrothed  in  marriage.  Fabrizio  con¬ 
sented,  and  this  engagement  was  solemnly 
made  when  the  children  were  not  more 
than  four  years  of  age. 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  Vittoria  until 
she  was  sixteen.  Wo  are  told  that ’her 
parents  bestowed  much  attention  upon 
her  education  ;  and  we  must  understand 
this  word  in  no  limited  sense ;  for  they 
educated  both  body  and  mind,  and,  most 
of  .all,  her  affections.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  when  she  came  to  womanhood,  great 
lords  and  nobles  crowded  to  her  feet,  irre¬ 
sistibly  attracted  by  her  learning  ;  by  the 
wit  which  prevented  that  learning  from 
becoming  pedantry ;  by  her  warmth  of 
heart ;  and  by  the  magic  of  her  beauty. 

Among  other  nobles  w'ho  followed  in 
her  train,  were  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Braganza.  Each  made  her  an  ofer  of 
marriage.  To  Ixith,  as  to  all  other  suitors, 
she  miAlc  the  same  reply — her  hand  was 
not  her  own. 

Vittoria  was  what,  in  modern  times, 
would  be  spitefully  called  a  “  blue-stock¬ 
ing.”  She  not  only  knew  how  to  w'rite 
her  own  language  with  correctness  and 
grace,  but  h.acl  studied  ancient  literature, 
and  was  guilty  of  comjiosing  Latin  verse. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
serious  failing.  In  our  own  country,  half 
a  century  nearer  these  more  becoming 
times,  the  gentle  Lady  Jane  Grey  studied 
Plato  in  his  own  tongue;  and  Aschani 
declared  that  “there  were  not  four  persons 
in  court  or  college  ”  who  knew  Greek 
better  than  our  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Italy  has  even  greater  cause  to  blush, 
for,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  the  Professor’s  Chair  of  JurLspru- 
dence,  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  was 
filled  by  a  woman,  and  no  less  tlian  five 
women  subsequently  held  the  professor¬ 
ships  of  jurisprudence,  philosojihy,  and 
mathematics  at  the  same  university  ! 
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Tho  Marquis  of  Pescara  died  at  tlie 
siejfe  of  Naples,  in  1496,  and  his  son  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ancestral  honors  when  but 
an  infant.  As  he  grew  up  he  became  i 
scarcely  less  an  object  of  attraction  than  i 
Vittoria.  Brave,  generous  and  handsome, 
he  was  quite  a  cavalier  of  the  good  old 
time,  when  courage  was  not  deemed  an¬ 
other  name  for  brute  force.  He  could  j 
wield  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  | 
woid<l,  as  M’as  the  fashion  of  the  young 
men  «)f  that  day,  address  to  his  Vittoria 
sonnets  a  la  Petrarca;  or,  like  our  own 
noble-hearted  Montrose,  sing : 

“  But  if  thou  wilt  he  constant,  then, 

And  faithful  of  thy  word. 

I’ll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen. 

And  famous  by  my  sword. 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
Was  never  seen  before. 

I’ll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays. 
And  love  thee  evermore.” 

The  marriage  of  this  “  peerless  couple,” 
to  use  Kota’s  words,  was  celebrated, 
in  1507,  with  great  pomp ;  the  united  a^es  | 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  not  exceeding  j 
thirty-four  years.  For  a  short  time  after  | 
the  wedding  they  resided  at  Ischia,  that  j 
“  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,”  as  Bishop 
Berkeley  afterwards  termed  it. 

But  since  1490,  that  time,  as  W'e  have 
said,  of  coming  troubles,  many  events  of 
the  utmost  impoitance  h.ad  taken  place  in 
Italy.  One  French  king,  Charles  VIII., 
had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  having  overrun 
the  fair  plains  of  the  Peninsula,  had  over¬ 
turned  the  power  of  the  Medici  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  marched  into  the  eternal  city,  and 
pointed  his  cannon  against  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo ;  had,  moreover,  compelled 
the  Pope  to  capitulate,  seized  the  crown  of 
Naples,  and,  for  a  time,  given  laws  to 
Italy,  until  the  different  states,  united  b^ 
a  common  danger,  joined  wdth  the  German  ! 
Emperor  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spam  tb  drive  out  the  intruder.  1 

In  1500,  Louis  XII.  also  descended  ! 
from  the  mountains,  and  in  twenty  days  j 
m.ade  himself  master  of  the  Duchy  of 
iSIilan  and  the  powerful  republic  of  Genoa. 
Five  years  afterwards  Louis  made  peace 
with  the  German  Emperor.  Three  later — 
that  is,  the  year  after  Vittoria’s  man’iage — 
the  celebrated  Le.ague  of  Cambray  w'.as 
formed,  by  which  Pope  Julius  II.  united  j 
with  the  Kings  of  hr.ance  and  Spain  to  ' 
crush  the  formidable  state  of  Venice. ! 
Julius,  having  obtained  his  end  by  means  | 


of  this  strong  alliance,  resolved  to  break 
with  Louis  and  expel  the  French  forces 
from  tho  country. 

Now  was  the  time  for  every  true  man 
to  rally  round  the  standards  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Pescara  was  not  one  to  lag  behind 
where  duty  or  glory  pointed  the  way. 
He  had  not  pas-sed  his  brief  time  of  wed¬ 
ded  happiness  in  slothful  ease.  Of  him 
it  may  be  as  truly  repeated,  as  was  once 
said  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  “Nun- 
quam  minus  otiosus  quam  cum  otiosus 
erat  ille.” 

At  tho  age  of  twenty-one  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation,  not  merely  for 
bravery,  but  mr  military  skill,  and  wa.s 
appointed  General-in-chief  of  calvary.  In 
the  following  year,  1512,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Ravenna,  in  which,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  French  won  the  day.  This 
engagement  is  remarkable  for  the  youth 
of  two  of  the  principal  generals  who 
commanded  in  it.  Pescara  was  but  twen¬ 
ty-two  ;  while  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  of 
the  French  king,  was  only  one  year  older. 
The  first  was  taken  prisoner,  together 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  the  Cardinal 
Legate — de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X ; 
the  hatter  was  shot,  while  in  the  ardor  of 
pursuit,  by  a  Spanish  harquebusier.  His 
death  damped  the  joy  of  his  coifntrj'men 
in  their  hour  of  victory,  and  he  earned  to 
the  grave  the  regrets  of  br.ave  foes. 

Pescara  was  taken  to  Milan ;  but  was 
soon  set  free  on  the  intercession  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Triulzi. 

During  her  husband’s  absence  Vittoria 
lived  at  Naples,  passing  her  time  in  read¬ 
ing  the  classics  and  writing  poetry.  She 
had  but  one  theme  for  all  her  verse — her 
husband’s  praises ;  so  that,  says  Bullart, 
“  she  seemed  to  be  a  new  muse,  destined 
to  ])roclaim  the  renown  of  this  great  cap- 
tiin,  and  to  inspire  the  praises  w'hich  are 
ever  due  to  warlike  virtue.”  Even  after 
Pescara  had  been  released,  the  unsettled 
state  of  Italy  demanded  the  con.'^taot  j)i*e- 
sence  of  the  General  among  his  troops. 
It  wiis  only  at  distant  intervals  that  he 
could  visit  his  wife.  This  absence  was 
rendered  more  bearable  by  the  frequent 
letters  that  passed  between  them,  full  of 
tenderest  affection,  and  firm  unshaken 
faith  in  each  other’s  constancy. 

We  must  now  pass  over  some  dozen 
years.  In  1524  occurred  the  battle  of 
Biagrassa,  interesting  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  renowned  Bayard, 
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the  “  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 1 
proche.” 

On  the  24th  of  February,  in  the  year 
follon'in",  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
l^avia,  where  the  valorous  Francis  “lost  i 
all,  save  honor.”  Pescara,  on  that  occa- 1 
eion,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  , 
Allies,  lie,  himself,  was  wounded,  though  ! 
not  seriously.  The  victory  was  by  no  '< 
means  such  an  one  as  the  Italians  desired.  | 
It  w’as  too  decisive.  They  were  as  much 
in  the  power  of  Germany  after  it,  as  before 
they  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  France. 
They  accordingly  sought  to  detach  Pes¬ 
cara  from  the  imperial  interests,  by  offer- 
ing  him  the  crown  of  Naples. 

Whether  Pescara  did  or  did  not  accept  j 
the  proffered  honor ;  or  whether,  by  a 
feigned  assent,  he  made  a  treacherous  use  I 
of  treachery,  we  know  how  Vittoria  I 
acted.  As  soon  as  she  had  heard  of  the  ! 
projK>8aI  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  re- 1 
minding  him  of  his  “  w’onted  virtue,  and  ; 
w’ith  what  reputation  and  renown  he  had  | 
advanced  the  glory  of  many  kings  ;  that  j 
not  by  the  grandeur  of  kingdoms  and 
titles  was  honor  acquired,  but  by  a  life  of 
virtue,  which  should  pass  unspotted  to  his 
descendants ;  that  she  did  not  desire  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  king,  but  rather  of  that 
great  captain,  who,  not  only  in  w'ar  by  his 
valor,  bift  also  in  peace  by  his  generosity, 
had  known  how  to  conquer  the  greatest 
kings.”  This  w.as  about  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  1525.  Tow’ards  the  close  of  the 
year,  Pescara  became  seriously  indisposed. 
As  he  grew  worse  the  physicians  beg^ 
to  feel  alarmed,  and  communicated  their 
fears  to  their  patient.  He  ardently  longed 
to  see  his  faithful  w'ife  before  he  died ; 
but  the  prayer  was  not  to  be  granted. 
His  cousin  and  heir,  the  Marquis  del 
Vasto  (for  he  left  no  children)  closed  his 
eyes  a  few  days  after. 

Vittoria  no  sooner  heard  of  the  serious 
illness  of  her  husband  than  she  set  out 
from  Naples.  On  her  way  she  passed 
through  Rome,  and  there,  and  every 
where,  was  received  with  extraordinary 
honors.  But  when  she  had  proceeded  no  I 
farther  than  Viterbo,  the  fatal  news  reach¬ 
ed  her.  The  blow  was  terrible.  She  was 
no  ordinary  wife  weeping  for  an  ordinary 
husb.ond.  Hers  was  not  such  a  loss  as 
one  year’s  tears  and  weeds  would  suffice 
to  mourn.  For  a  long  time  she  refused  [ 
to  be  comforted  ;  and  showed  that,  with 
all  her  high  intellectual  endowments,  she  ^ 
bad  but  a  woman’s  heart,  most  tender,  i 


most  true.  At  last  she  checked  her  grief, 

and - married  the  Dake  of  Braganza  ? 

By  no  me.ans.  She  W'as  still  young,  and 
very  beautiful,  and,  moreover,  famous  in 
the  w'orld  of  letters.  So,  after  a  decent 
interval,  princes  and  lords  crowded  around 
the  widow,  as,  twenty  years  before,  they 
had  thronged  around  the  maiden.  Again 
they  made  her  offers  of  marriage;  but 
each  and  all  she  gently,  though  tirinly, 
refused,  8.aying,  “  rily  bright  sun,”  (so  she 
used  always  to  call  her  husband,)  “  al¬ 
though  he  is  set  to  others,  still  lives  and 
shines  for  me.”  For  the  first  seven  years 
of  her  w'idowhood  Vittoria  gave  herself 
up  to  the  study  and  the  writing  of  son¬ 
nets  in  praise  of  her  husb.aud.  There  are 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  these  extant ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  they  manifest  more  real  feeling  than 
the  famous  sonnets  of  Petrarch.  They 
are  infinitely  more  genuine  in  their  tone, 
and  almost  w'holly  free  from  the  weari¬ 
some  conceits  which  disfigure  the  ]>ocms 
of  Laura’s  lover.  Indeed,  while  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Beatrice 
of  Dante,  the  Laura  of  Petrarch,  and  the 
“  Donna  ”  of  Michael  Angelo,  are  histori¬ 
cal*  personages,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Vittoria’s  verses  are  not  the  result  of  in¬ 
genuity,  but  the  offspring  of  deep  afiection, 
hallowed  by  the  sense  of  loss.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  elegant  epigram  has  been  variously 
ascribed  to  Flaminio,  Mosooni ;  but  with 
more  justice  to  Ariosto: 

“  Non  vivain  sine,  te  mi  Brute,  exterriU  dixit 

Portia,  et  ardente.s  sorbuit  ore  faces ; 

Amle,  te  extincto,  dixit  Victoria,  vivam 

Perpetuo  moestas  sic  dolitiira  dies. 

Utraque  Roinana  cst,  sed  in  hoc  Victoria 
major, 

Nulla  dolere  potest  mortua,  viva  dolet” 

The  same  idea  is  brought  out  in  the 
112th  of  Vittoria’s  sonnets : 

“  Beata  lei,  che  con  un  fiioco  estin.so 
L’altro  piii  interno,  c  dall  ardita  Morte 
Fu’l  martir  lungo  in  si  brev’ora  spento. 

Ma  timer  dell’  cterne  fd  pid  corte 
Lc  pene  sue ;  lo  mio  furor  distrinsc 
Maggoir  paura,  e  non  minor  tormento.” 

Yet,  though  thus  bravely  meeting  sor 
row,  the  mourner  did  not  the  less  look 
forward  to  death  .os  her  only  release,  her 
best  and  truest  friend.  About  this  time 
she  wrote  three  sonnets  (Nos.  38,  39,  and 
40)  on  the  death  of  the  parents  of  Molza, 
who  died  on  the  same  day  : 
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“  Quanta  invidia  al  mio  cor,  felici  e  rare 

Anime,  porge  il  vostro  ardente  e  forte 

Nodo,  che  1’  ultimo  ore  a  voi  di  morte 

FV  dolci,  che  con  sempre  agli  altri  amare  !” 

— San.  88. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  son¬ 
nets  Vittoria  ever  wrote,  and  that  one 
which  has  been  best  rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  the  43d,  in  Kota’s  collection,  com¬ 
mencing  : 

“  Parmi,  che*!  sol  non  porga  illume  usato.” 

'Phe  translator  in  this  case  is  Mr.  James 
(ilassford,  who  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  published  “  Lyrical  Compositions 
from  tfie  Italian  l*oets 

“  Methinks  the  sun  his  wonted  beams  denies. 

Nor  lends  so  fair  light  to  hi.s  sister  car ; 

Methinks  each  planet  mild,  and  lovely  star, 

lla.s  left  its  sweet  course  in  the  spangled 
skies : 

Fallen  is  the  heart  of  noble  enterprise. 

True  glory  perished,  and  the  pride  of  war ; 

All  grace  and  every  virtue  faded  are ; 

The  leaf  is  withered,  and  the  flow’ret  dies ; 

Unmoved  I  am,  though  earth  and  heaven  invite. 
Warmed  by  no  ray,  nor  fanned  if  zephyr 
blow ; 

-\11  offices  of  Nature  are  deranged. 

Since  the  bright  Sun  that  cheered  me 
vanished  so. 

Tl»e  sources  of  the  world  have  quite  been 
changed ; 

Ah  1  no,  but  sorrow  vails  them  from  my 
sight” 

“  This  beautiful  sonnet,”  writes  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Reviewer,  “  remintls  us  of  some 
of  those  iy  the  noble  collection  of  Dedi¬ 
catory  Sonnets  prefixed  to  the  ‘  Faery 
tiueeiie.’  Vittoria  is  one  of  the  bt'st  of 
the  Italian  sonneteers  ;  and,  in  grave  dig¬ 
nity,  and  the  absence  of  conceits  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  turns,  approaches  nearly  to  the 
style  of  Wordsworth.” — Eilinburyh  Re- 
vieir^  January,  1835. 

After  a  period  of  retirement,  Vittoria 
again  appeared  in  society,  and  her  friend- 
sfiip  was  courted  by  the  literati  of  that 
brilliant  age.  Among  those  who  could 
claim  acmiaintanee  with  her,  tve  find 
Martelli,  Giovio  the  historian,  Flaminio 
the  poet,  “  whose  Latin  verses,”  says  Hal- 
1am,  “  are  often  equal  in  beauty  and  puri¬ 
ty  to  those  of  Tibullus  himself”  Castig- 
lione  wrote  his  Cortiyiano  greatly  to 
plejise  her.  Kernardo  Tasso  she  substan¬ 
tially  l>efriended ;  for  when  he  lost  all  bis 
property  in  the  political  turmoils  of  that 


time,  Vittoria  gave  him  such  a.ssistancc  as 
called  forth  his  gratitude ;  and  his  more 
illustrious  son  was  taught  to  look  up  to 
the  gentle  lady  with  heartfelt  devotion. 
With  Pietro  Bembo  she  held  frequent 
correspondence ;  while  best  known  of  all 
her  friends  was  Ariosto  himself,  who,  in 
the  37th  canto  of  his  Orlando  Furioso., 
alludes  to  her  as  “  another  sun  lightening 
the  heavens :” 

“  Vittoria  d  il  nome,  e  ben  conviensi  a  nata 

Fra  le  vittorie;  e  a  chi  o  vada,  or  stanzi, 

Di  trofei  sempre,  e  di  trioufl  omata 

La  Vittoria  abbia  seco  o  dictro,  o  innanzi.” 

Seven  years  Vittoria  spent  in  writing 
these  elegiacal  sonnets.  A  great  change 
then  came  over  her.  She  began  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  right  to  give  up  so  much 
precious  time  to  tears  and  sad  memories. 
The  cause  of  this  change  is  ascertainable. 

At  this  period  Juan  Valdez,  (or  Val- 
desso,)  a  Spanish  nobleman  bolding  office 
at  Naples,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  ho 
came  in  contact.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  do  much,  without  making  any 
show.  He  studied  theology,  and  became 
attached  to  simpler  views  than  the  liomish 
Church  could  offer.  A  perfect  gentleman, 
a  thorough  scholar,  endowed  with  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  it  was  no 
marvel  that  he  won  the  affections  of  every 
one.  His  mingled  gentleness  and  power 
made  a  vast  impression  upon  Vittoria. 
By  him  she  was  taught  to  look  with  favor 
on  the  Reformation  movement  in  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  Reformed  doctrines  had 
obtained  a  higher  ascendency  in  that 
countiy  than  they  have  ever  since  held. 
The  Reformation  was  of  a  far  more  intel¬ 
lectual  character  there  than  in  Germany. 
Consequently,  while  in  the  North  the  new 
doctrines  were  embraced  by  the  |K‘asant- 
ry,  in  the  South  they  were  adopted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  literati  and  students  at  the 
universities.  Hence  it  followed,  that  the 
teaching  of  Luther  remains  to  this  day, 
and  the  lessons  inculcated  by  the  scholar- 
like  Valdez  have  altogether  died  out  of 
Italy. 

Among  Vittoria’s  leading  friends  at  this 
time  were  the  cardinals  Contarini  and 
Pole.  The  latter  had  left  England  in 
order  to  escape  the  displeasure  of  Henry 
VIH.  for  his  conduct  on  the  divorce  ques¬ 
tion.  Both  Englishman  and  Italian  had 
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become  acquainted  with  the  main  tenets 
of  the  German  divines;  but,  unlike  the 
Keformers,  they  viewed  separation  from 
Rome  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  the  Church,  and  were  ready  to  give 
up  any  dogma  for  the  sake  of  visible 
Ufiity.  Pole  was  Vittoria’s  spiritual  guide. 
He  watched  her  with  the  deejwjst  solici¬ 
tude,  lest  her  love  for  scriptural  truth 
should  induce  her  to  secede  from  the 
Ctnirch  of  Rome ;  and  about  this  time 
she  joined  one  of  those  societies  which, 
under  the  name  of  “  Oratories  of  Divine 
Lovef  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the 
different  Italian  cities  for  “mutual  edifi¬ 
cation,  the  worship  of  God,  preaching, 
and  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises.” 

Among  the  most  prominent  characters 
of  the  period  was  Bernardino  Ochino.  A 
man  of  deep  earnestness,  his  search  after 
truth  led  him  at  first  to  become  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  ;  but  finding  the  discipline  of  that 
order  not  sufficiently  strict,  he  joined  the 
society  of  the  Capuchins.  Yet  frequent 
fastings  and  severe  penance  did  not  satisfy 
him.  Like  Luther,  his  cell  was  the  scene 
of  many  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
2)ower8  of  evil. 

In  It.aly  it  was  not,  as  in  Germany,  the 
custom  for  the  regular  clergy  to  preach. 
This  duty  was  fxjrforraed  by  the  monks 
and  friars.  The  chapters  of  the  different 
orders  chose  such  of  their  number  as  pos¬ 
sessed  the  greatest  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  sent  them  to  preach  in  the  principal 
towns  duiing  Lent,  which  was  the  only 
time  of  the  year  when  the  people  received 
religious  instruction.  Ochino  had  at¬ 
tained  this  highest  reach  of  a  monk's  am¬ 
bition.  At  each  returning  season  of  hu¬ 
miliation  he  addressed  vast  multitudes  in 
one  or  other  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Multi¬ 
tudes  crowded  to  hear  him.  He  caused 
the  avaricious  to  become  liberal ;  the 

1)roud  he  taught  humility.  He  melted  all 
learts  by  the  fire  of  his  language.  “  That 
man,”  said  Charles  V.,  “  would  make  the 
stones  weep.”  So  great  was  his  fame, 
that  in  1538,  four  years  after  he  had  joined 
the  Capuchin  brotherhood,  the  people  of 
Venice  used  every  effort  to  induce  him  to 
preach  in  their  city.  Cardinal  Beinbo 
wiites  to  Vittoria,  begging  her  to  exercise 
her  great  influence  over  Ochino  for  that 
puri>ose.  Vittoria  was  successful ;  and, 
m  one  of  Berabo’s  letters  to  the  Mar¬ 
chioness,  dated  from  Venice,  February  23, 
1539,  he  describes  the  effect  which  the 
friar  liad  produced  upon  his  hearers,  and 


adds :  “  From  the  whole  city  I  send  your 
Highness  immortal  thanks  for  the  favor 
that  you  have  done  us ;  and  I  especially 
will  ever  feel  obliged  to  you.”  And  again, 
on  the  14th  April,  he  writes:  “Our  Frate 
Bernardino,  whom  I  desire  henceforth  to 
call  mine,  as  w'ell  as  yours,  is  at  present 
adored  in  this  city.  There  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  who  does  not  extol  him  to  the 
skies.”  Ochino  did  not,  for  some  time, 
openly  inculcate  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
lie  left  his  hearers  to  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusion.  They  could  draw  but  one ;  and 
as  the  preacher  waxed  bolder  in  denoun¬ 
cing  the  infamous  corruptions  of  Church  as 
well  as  State,  vague  suspicions  that  the 
devout  and  revered  brother  was  not  quite 
sound,  ripened  into  certainty.  Formal 
complaints  were  laid  against  him.  These 
he  answered  with  irresistible  force.  But 
soon  after,  while  preaching  at  Venice,  in 
1542,  he  heard  that  one  of  his  personal 
friends,  a  convert  of  Valdez,  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  heresy.  Then,  when  all  the 
senators  and  principal  persons  of  the  city 
were  present,  he  burat  forth  into  impas¬ 
sioned  exclamations :  “  To  what  purpose 
do  we  exhaust  ourselves,  if  those,  (> 
noble  Venice!  queen  of  the  Adriatic — if 
those  who  preach  to  you  the  Truth  are  to 
be  thrown  into  prisons,  thrust  into  cells, 
and  loaded  with  chains  and  fettera  ?  What 
place  will  be  left  to  us  ?  Oh !  that  w'e  had 
liberty  to  preach  the  Truth !  How  many 
blind,  who  now  grope  their  way  in  the 
dark,  would  then  be  restored  to  light!” 

Soon  after  this,  Ochino  w:is  summoned 
to  Rome.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  Flor¬ 
ence,  but,  finding  that  his  death  M’as  re¬ 
solved  uj)on,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  and  there 
openly  joined  the  Reformers,  with  whom 
he  had  long  secretly  sympathized. 

Another  of  the  notables  of  this  time  was 
Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  From  her  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  her  superior  accomplish¬ 
ments,  her  engaging  manners,  and  her 
many  virtues,  she  earned  the  honorable 
name  of  the  “Good  Duchess.”  In  her 
early  maiden  life  she  had  formed  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  many  of  the  leading  Reformers 
who  frequented  the  court  of  Margaret 
Queen  of  Xavarre.  After  her  marriage 
with  Ercole  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  she 
clung  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  Re¬ 
formers.  But  in  Italy  caution  was  needed. 
She  invited  to  her  court  those  who  thought 
with  her;  but  it  was  as they  came, 
and  not  as  the  exposers  of  ecclesiastical 
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corruption.  Upon  the  terrace  of  the  du¬ 
cal  palace  would  often  assemble  a  goodly 
company,  intent  upon  one  great  subject. 
There  might  have  been  seen,  sitting  near 
the  “Good  Duchess,”  Olympia  Morata, 
the  most  learned,  and  Julia  (ronzaga,  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  Italy.  At  their 
feet,  gazing  with  large  wondering  eyes, 
would  sit  little  Leonora  d’Este,  still  a 
child,  and  not  yet  ripened  into  that  per¬ 
fect  loveliness  which  Tasso  found  so  fatal 
to  his  peace.  There,  too,  grouped  around 
these  noble  ladies,  appeared  the  Cardinal 
Pole,  with  anxious  face,  full  of  dread,  lest  j 
the  poison  of  heresy  should  infect  them, 
while  Contarini  strove  to  cheer  his  audi¬ 
ence  w'ith  hopes  of  a  bright  future.  Car- 
nesecchi,  standing  next  to  him,  seemed 
already  wearing  the  bright  crown  of  vic¬ 
tory,  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  fiery  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Stern  and  gloomy,  John  Calvin, 
known  hero  as  Charles  Ileppeville,  knits 
his  brows  in  anger  at  the  temporizing 
policy  of  Contarini  and  Pole.  Valdez, 
too,  is  here,  justly  claiming  the  “  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman,”  as  he  smooths 
away  the  hiilf-uttered  taunts  of  the  un¬ 
compromising  Genevan,  doing  what  he 
can  to  mediate  between  him  and  Ochino, 
who,  in  burning  wonls,  carries  the  hearers 
with  him,  urging  that  the  hour  to  break  I 
with  Rome,  decisively,  has  not  yet  arrived.  ■ 
Others  there  are  of  lesser  note;  Flaminio,  i 
the  poet,  and  missionaries  from  the  Wal- 
denses,  sent  to  visit  their  brethren  on  the 
hills  of  Italy.  The  homage  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  divided  between  Renee  and  Vitto- 
ria.  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  The  beauty 
of  the  latter  still  remains,  albeit  time  and 
sorrow  have  dimmed  the  brightness  of  j 
her  eye,  and  tinged  her  hair  with  gray,  j 
She  is  calm  and  resigned ;  full  of  earnest  j 
desire  for  the  truth  ;  listening  reverently  | 
to  all  that  is  said,  and  pondering  the 
words  in  her  heart.* 

Looking  back  through  three  centuries 
upon  those  distinguished  assemblies,  we  j 
wonder  how  it  was  that  so  many  refined  | 
minds,  so  many  generous  hearts,  so  many  ' 
noble  intellects,  failed  to  produce  a  last¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  Italian  mind.  W as  j 
it  that  this  people,  so  prone  to  gorgeous 
display,  and  all  the  “  luxury  of  devotion,” 
was  naturally  unfit  for  the  severe  austerity 
of  Northern  worship  ?  or,  was  it  that  the 


*  We  are  partly  bdobted  to  the  authoress  of  j 
"  Sketches  of  Christian  Life,”  for  the  above  descrip-  j 
Uon. 
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Reformers  of  Italy  were  too  refined,  too 
intellectual,  and  not  sufficiently  endowed 
with  the  mental  and  physical  strength  of 
Luther  ? 

We  must  retrace  our  steps.  During 
Vittoria’s  seven  years’  sadness  were  pro¬ 
bably  written  the  whole  of  the  125  sonnets, 
placed  by  Rota  in  the  first  part  of  his 
edition.  To  this  period  doubtless  belong 
the  Canzoni^  which  Roscoe  esteems  above 
her  sonnets;  while  subsequently  must 
have  been  written  the  212  Rime  Spirit¬ 
ually  an<f  the  Stanze,  of  •which  the 
above-mentioned  historian  remarks,  that 
in  simplicity,  harmony,  and  elegance  of 
style,  they  equal  the  “  productions  of  any 
of  her  cotemporaries,  and  in  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  and  genuine  poetry  excel  them  all, 
excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable 
Ariosto.”  In  the  first-mentioned  sonnets, 
and  in  the  Camoniy  she  dwells  on  the 
eventful  life  and  noble  actions  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

In  1537  a  friendship  commenced  which, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  has 
handed  Vittoria’s  name  down  through  300 
years,  and  caused  the  general  reader  to 
have  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  her  his¬ 
tory,  even  though  he  may  be  igpiorant  of 
her  writings. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  Vittoria  first  saw 
Michael  Angelo.  She  was  then  in  her 
forty-seventh  year,  he  in  his  sixty-fourth. 
Tliis  fact  must  preclude  all  ideas  of  a 
romantic  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
great  artist.  We  can  not  look  on  this  as 
another  illustration  of  “  the  Loves  of  the 
Poets,”  but  be  content  with  a  more  com¬ 
mon-place  view.  And  yet  the  affection 
which  this  “  king  of  men”  felt  for  our 
poetess  was  of  no  common  sort.  He 
looked  up  to  her  ■with  reverence.  Ilis 
love  for  her  was  that  of  the  artist,  lie 
loved  her  as  we  do  not  find  ho  had  loved 
any  other  woman.  More  than  Laura  was 
to  Petrarch — even  as  Beatrice  was  to 
Dante — in  his  sonnets  he  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Vittoria.  Mr.  Taylor  has  thus 
translated  one  of  these : 

“  If  it  be  true  that  any  beauteous  thing 
Raises  the  pure  and  just  desire  of  man 
From  earth  to  Qod,  the  Eternal  Fount  of  all. 
Such  I  believe  my  love ;  for,  as  in  her 
So  fair,  in  whom  I  all  besides  forget, 

I  view  the  gentle  work  of  her  Creator, 

I  have  no  care  for  any  other  thing 
Whilst  thus  I  live.  Nor  is  it  marvelous, 
Since  the  effect  is  not  of  my  own  power. 

If  the  soul  doth  by  nature,  tempted  forth, 
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Enunored  through  the  eyes, 

Repose  upon  the  eyes  which  it  resembleth, 
And  through  them  riseth  to  tjie  primal  love 
As  to  its  end ;  and  honors  in  admiring ; 

For,  who  adores  the  Creator  needs  must  love 
his  work.” 

Though  Angelo’s  writings  often  partake 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  other  great  Italian 
poets,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  be  is  speaking  of  an  ab¬ 
straction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  case  he  does  refer  to  an  actual  person. 
The  last  line  proves  it.  In  a  soniiet  trans¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Harford,  he  speaks  of  Vitto- 
ria  as  embodying  those  sestbetic  ideas 
which  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  striving 
to  express.  In  another  he  speaks  of  pain¬ 
ful  doubts,  which  he  beseeches  her  to 
solve: 

**  I,  lady,  to  your  sacred  penmanship 
Present  the  blank  page  of  my  troubled  mind, 
That  you,  in  dissipation  of  my  doubts, 

May  on  it  write  how  my  benighted  soul 
Of  its  desired  end  may  not  so  fail 
As  to  incur  at  length  a  fatal  fall. 

Be  you  the  writer,  who  have  taught  me  how 
To  tread  by  fairest  paths  the  way  to  heaven.” 

The  same  year  that  Vittoria  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Angelo  she  formed  the  de¬ 
sign  of  visiting  Jerusalem.  From  this  she 
was  dissuaded  by  her  cousin,  the  Marquis 
Del  Vasto.  In  1541  she  determined  to 
retire  into  a  convent,  and  joined  a  sister¬ 
hood  at  Orvieto.  Thence,  a  few  months 
after,  she  removed  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Caterina,  at  Viterbo,  this  being  the  town 
where  she  Brst  heard  the  sad  tidings  of 
her  husband’s  death.  Towards  the  end 
of  1646  Vittoria  returned  from  Viterbo  to 
liome,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
convent  of  Sta-Anna.  At  the  beginning 
of  1547  she  became  seriously  ill,  and  was 
removed  to  the  palace  of  Giuliano  Cesarini. 
She  rapidly  grew  worse.  On  the  15th  of 
F'ebruary,  she  made  her  will,*  and  very 


I  shortly  after  her  gentle  spirit  rejoined  the 
spirit  of  him  whom  she  Lad  so  long  loved 
and  lost. 

Mr.  Laiidor,  in  his  very  beautiful  Ima¬ 
ginary  Conversation  between  Vittoria  and 
Michael  Angelo,  has  made  Vittoria  say : 
“  When  death  approaches  me,  be  present, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  shed  as  pure  tears  on 
j  this  hand  as  I  did  on  the  hand  of  Pescara.” 

I  “Madonna!”  replied  Angelo,  “they  are 
1  those,  they  are  these!  Endure  them  now 
I  rather !  Merciful  God !  grant  me  to  be- 
I  hold  her  at  that  hour,  not  in  the  palace  of 
a  hero,  not  in  the  chamber  of  a  saint,  but 
from  thine  everlasting  mansions !” 

The  prayer  was  not  granted.  During 
'  the  last  moments  of  her  life,  Angelo  came 
I  to  her  bedside,  and  kissed  the  hand  that 
I  was  now  well  nigh  cold. 

Those  who  live  long  learn  to  be  out  of 
love  with  life.  Angelo  had  worked  hard 
through  a  protracted  existence,  and  had 
received  but  little  emolument  or  honor. 
In  his  eighty-second  year,  his  aged  and 
faithful  servant,  Urbino,  died.  The  old 
man  sat  with  him  night  and  day,  and 
tended  him  in  his  last  illness.  He,  him¬ 
self,  lived  seven  years  longer,  and  expired, 
February  17th,  1563. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  popularity  of 
Vittoria's  writings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  commendatory  notices  which  liota  has 
attached  to  them.  Many  of  these  are  by 
contemporaries,  and  all  speak  almost  ex¬ 
travagantly  of  her  powers,  callhig  her 
divine  and  godlike.  More  than  this. 
While  the  first  edition  of  her  poems  ap- 
])eared  in  1538,  a  second  was  published  m 
1539,  a  third  in  1540,  a  fourth  in  1544,  a 
fifth  and  sixth  in  1548,  a  seventh  in  1552, 
and  three  more  in  the  same  century. 
Since  then  editions  have  been  published 
in  1692  and  1698,  and  in  1760,  this  being 
j  Rota’s,  and  we  believe  the  last. 


which  he  refuied  to  accept.  He  ordered  it  to  be 
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The  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick  Wil¬ 
helm  of  Prussia,  with  the  Princess  Roj^al 
of  England,  named  Victoria  Adelaide 
Maria  Louisa,  after  her  august  mother  and 
the  Queen  Dowager,  was  celebrated  with 
imperial  splendor  on  Monday,  Jan.  25, 
1858,  in  St.  James’s  Palace.  It  w'as  no  or¬ 
dinary  occasion.  The  programme,  as  a 
whole,  formed  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  caused  the  groat  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  quicken  its  pulsations  with  un¬ 
wonted  interest  and  pleasure. 

De.sirons  of  prolonging  and  extending 
the  pulsations  of  interest  which  Americans 
on  this  side  the  water  may  be  supposed  to 
feel  in  wdiat  deeply  concerns  the  English 
people,  we  have  thought  it  as  fitting  as  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  this  journal  to  adorn  our  pre¬ 
sent  number  with  the  portraits  of  the  royal 
personages  whose  nuptials  have  caused 
such  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  We  have  sought 
for  the  most  jierfect  likenesses  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  Mr.  Sartain,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  is  accomplished  in  artistic  skill 
to  do  his  part.  The  jwrtraits  must  speak 
for  themselves,  if  they  speak  at  all. 

We  subjoin  the  following  sketches  as 
matters  of  interest  and  inforra.ation  : 

Prince  Frederick  William  Nicholas 
Charles  was  born  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1831.  His  father,  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
is  brother  and  heir  to  the  reigning  King, 
and  at  present  actu.ally  rules  in  Prus¬ 
sia  as  regent,  during  the  declining  health 
of  the  monarch.  Prince  Frederick  is  the 
only  son  of  the  Prince  of  Prussui,  and,  of 
course,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown. 
The  mother  of  Prince  Frederick,  a 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, 
bears  an  illustrious  character  as  a  lady  of! 
noble  disposition,  a  lover  of  freedom,  the 
friend  of  letters,  and  iwitroncss  of  every 
liberal  art.  The  Prince,  her  son  is  said  to 
be  a  hnc-looking  young  man,  in  height 
abotit  five  feet  nine  inenes,  with  graceful 
and  dignified  m.anner8,  blue  eyes,  a  Ger¬ 
man  face,  and  amiable  disposition.  The 
Princess  Royal,  the  eldest  child  and 
daughter  of  Victoria,  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  marriage,  November 
2lBt,  1840,  and  was  welcomed  with  en¬ 


thusiasm  by  the  English  public,  who  re¬ 
garded  her  at  the  time  as  a  new  heir  to 
the  throne.  Her  christening  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  signal  grandeur  in  the  Throne 
Room  of  RncKingham  Palace,  and  many 
eminent  persons  were  present,  who  have 
since  passed  from  mortal  scenes.  Fore¬ 
most  of  these  were  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and 
Cambridge.  The  Princess  is  fair  and  de¬ 
licately  formed,  and  has  grown  up  as 
charming  in  person  as  she  is  accomplished 
in  mind  and  manners.  Her  eyes  are  blue 
and  of  an  arched  expression,  and  her  move¬ 
ments  are  full  of  grace,  dignity,  and  ease. 
At  the  date  of  her  marriage  she  had  seen 
seventeen  years  and  sixty-five  days.  A 
few  years  hence  may  see  her  Queen  of 
Prussia,  and  her  next  brother  King  of 
England,  on  the  decease  of  her  excellent 
queen-mother,  Victoria. 

BKTROTIIAL  OF  THE  KOYAL  BRIDE. 

It  w'.as  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing  at  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  that  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  nephew  of 
the  reigning  King,  and  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown,  without  much  previous  pub¬ 
lic  announcement,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  Majesty,  who,  with  the  Royal  family, 
was  at  ilalmoral,  where  the  Court  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  south  the  week  before. 
His  Royal  Highness  entered  Aberdeen  on 
Fridaj',  September  14,  and  proceeded  by 
the  Dundee  Railway  towards  the  Royal 
residence,  being  met  at  Banchory  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  who,  ac¬ 
companied  by  General  Sir  George  Grey, 
had  posted  thirty  miles  to  greet  his  arrival. 
The  Prussian  Prince,  who  was  attended 
by  Colonel  Heintze,  w’as  received  by  the 
Queen,  attended  by  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  household,  on  his  arrival  at 
Balmoral. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  the  ordinary 
calm  routine  of  rural  enjoyment  which 
marked  the  sojourn  of  the  Court  in  her 
M.ajesty’s  favorite  highland  home,  was  di¬ 
versified  by  a  dance  to  the  ten.antry  ’on 
the  Balmoral  property,  at  which  wer« 
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present  some  non-oommissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  79th  and  93d  Regi¬ 
ments  who  had  served  in  the'  Crimea,  and 
who  happened  to  be  quartered  at  Ballater. 
At  this  joyous  and  interesting  gathering 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  present.  On 
the  Monday  following,  his  Royal  Highness 
took  his  departure  for  London,  accompa¬ 
nied  as  far  as  Braemar  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
the  following  day,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
follow'ing,  his  Royal  Highness  took  his  de¬ 
parture  from  London  for  Berlin. 

A  few  weeks  after  Prince  Frederick 
William’s  return  home,  the  Cross,  a  Ber¬ 
lin  newspaper,  announced,  apparently  on 
authority,  tne  betrothal.  The  bridegroom 
elect  made  frequent  visits,  from  time  to 
time,  to  England,  and  took  part  with  the 
Court  in  many  interesting  ceremonials. 

On  June  6,  1856,  her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort  went  to  a  grand  fancy 
dress  ball  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  The  Princess  Royal 
and  Prince  F'rederick  of  Prussia  were  also 
of  the  august  party — the  former  simply 
attired  in  a  white  robe  and  a  wreath  of 
flowers. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  paid  a  visit 
to  England  in  May,  1857,  and  was  present, 
with  the  Princess  Royal  and  others  of  the 
Royal  family  at  the  christening  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  youngest  child,  the  Princess  Bea¬ 
trice.  Meantime  the  official  announcement 
of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  England 
was  publislied  in  the  Staats  Ameiger. 

On  the  18th  of  May  her  M.ajesty  oom- 
municated  the  gratifying  intelligence  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  gracious 
message,  which  was  brought  up  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  asking  for  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  this  House  in  enabling 
her  to  make  such  provision  for  her  eldest 
daughter,  with  a  view  to  the  said  mar¬ 
riage,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Crow'n  and  the  honor  of  the  country. 

A  provision  W’as  made  for  her  Royal 
Highness  of  Jf40,000  as  an  outfit,  and  .an 
annuity  of  £8000  a  year  for  life  from  the 
date  of  her  intended  marriage. 

THE  KABRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ROTAL. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal 
with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
was  celebrated  yesterday  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  James’s  Palace,  with  all  the  splendor 


of  modern  state  ceremonial.  The  day  was 
even  more  generally  kept  as  a  holiday  by 
all  classes  in  the  metropolis  than  had  been 
expected,  and  the  crowds  that  collected 
in  the  Park  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace 
were  immense,  though  the  place  did  not 
allow  of  much  out-door  pageantry.  A 
transient  glimpse  of  the  royal  party  and 
foreign  guests  was  all  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  yet  the  event  excited  interest 
enough  to  keep  those  thous-ands  together 
for  many  hours.  It  was  a  good  and  liearty 
popular  feeling,  and  the  unmistakable 
manner  in  which  it  was  displayed  must 
have  been  very  gratifying. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  w'ere  representatives  of  an  eventful 
past,  and  those  in  whom  repose  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  v  By  the  side  of  the  young 
Princess  was  Leopold  of  Belgium,  with  his 
8p.are  and  wiry  form  and  historical  figure, 
whom  time  has  lightly  touched.  Did  not 
his  thoughts  go  back  forty  years,  to 
another  scene,  with  what  changes  and 
chances  since  ?  A  few  steps  in  advance 
of  our  Queen  w’alked  Lord  Palmerston, 
bearing  the  sword  of  state,  and  looking 
quite  able  to  do  much  more  with  the  em¬ 
blematic  weapon  than  carry  it,  if  need 
were ;  ho  also  can  recur  to  political  and 
official  memories  of  nearly  two  genera¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  veterans  who  con¬ 
nect  the  present  with  the  past ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
scene  was  the  youth  of  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  in  it.  The  august  parents  of  the 
bride  are  still  in  the  noon  of  life ;  the 
princely  bridegroom  h.os  but  just  .arrived 
at  manhood,  and  his  beautiful  and  royal 
bride  is  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth.  There 
W’as  something  even  touching  in  the  glance 
she  threw  round  her  as  ^e  passed,  so 
confiding  in  its  simple  hopefulness ;  many 
a  heart  whispered,  God  bless  her !  and  long 
defer  the  day  when  that  fair  young  brow’ 
will  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  crown. 

Although  the  morning  was  raw  and 
cold,  the  crowd  began  to  gather  at  a  very 
early  hour ;  every  moment  added  to  its 
numbers,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  space  between  Buckingh.am  Palace 
and  St.  James’s,  with  the  exception  of  the 
avenue  reserved  for  the  pa.s.sage  of  the 
Royal  carriages,  was  completely  filled. 
Towards  noon,  when  the  royal  party  were 
expected  to  leave  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
concourse  of  spectators  was  immense.  The 
route  to  be  follow’ed  by  the  royal  party 
was  kept  by  a  detachment  of  Liie  Guards, 
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aided  by  a  numerous  body  of  police ;  and 
although  their  temper  was  occasionally 
sorely  tried,  they  contrived  to  maintain 
effective  order.  Shortly  before  noon  the 
bridal  procession  left  Buckingham  Palace. 
It  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty  car¬ 
riages. 

First  came  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  Princes  Frede¬ 
rick  Charles,  Frederick  Albert,  and  Ad<al- 
bert  of  Pnissia,  the  Prince  of  Ilohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  suites  in  coaches  drawn  each  by  two 
horses.  After  a  short  interval  followed 
the  bridegroom  in  a  state  carriage  drawn 
by  black  horses.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Life  Gu.ards, 
and  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite.  His  reception  by  the  multitude 
was  most  enthusiastic.  The  remaining 
coaches  were  occupied  by  Her  Majesty, 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  Bride,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Princess  Royal  rode  together  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  cream-colored  horses,  and  the 
cheers  M’hich  greeted  their  appearance 
were  vehement  and  prolonged.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  Life  Guards  closed  the 
procession. 

Upon  arriving  at  St.  James’s  the  royal 
party  alighted  under  a  covered  way 
erected  at  the  private  entrance  from  the 
garden.  The  passage  of  the  procqjtsions 
through  Queen  Anne’s  Room,  the  Tapes¬ 
try  Room,  and  the  Armory,  was  a  scene 
splendid  and  impressive.  The  ladies  who 
occupied  the  seats  prepared  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  arid  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  were  all  in  full 
court  dress,  and  the  dazzling  effect  of 
their  jewels  and  feathers,  their  silks  and 
laces,  but  above  all,  their  natural  charms, 
may  eiusily  be  imagined.  They  rose  as 
each  procession  passed  before  them,  and 
did  homage  to  it  by  a  deep  obeisance, 
which  was  graciously  .ackuowledged  by 
Her  Majesty  and  the  other  principal  per¬ 
sonages. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  wore  a 
military  or  a  naval  uniform,  and  the  flash¬ 
ing  of  swords  and  the  glitter  of  gold  lace 
added  yet  another  feature  of  brilliancy 
to  the  scene.  At  the  top  of  the  great 
staircase  leading  to  the  Color  Court  were 
the  initials  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
formed  of  white  flowers  upon  a  back¬ 
ground  of  evergreens,  plaited  so  as  to 


compose  a  rich  natural  tapestry,  the  whole 
supported  by  palm  branches,  displaying 
the  colors  of  England  and  Prussia.  The 
railings  and  balustrades  were  richly  gilded 
and  decorated  with  flowers,  and  on  the 
landings  of  the  stairs  were  immense 
draped  mirrors,  which  reflected  and  mnl- 
tiplied  the  processions  as  they  passed,  still 
further  increasing  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle. 

THE  COLONNADE. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  spectators 
who  were  admitted  by  tickets  within  the 
Palace  were  accommodated  in  the  Colon¬ 
nade,  along  which  the  three  processions 
passed  from  the  state  rooms  to  the  chapel. 
The  entrance  to  these  seats  was  from  the 
lower  end  of  St.  James’s  street,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  opening  the  doors,  a 
crowd,  chiefly  of  ladies,  had  gathered 
round  them.  The  arrangements  were 
carried  out  very  punctually.  At  ten  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  ticket-holders  were  admitted, 
and  though  there  was  something  of  a  rush, 
yet,  as  access  to  the  top  tier  ot  seats  that 
rose  from  the  pillar  side  of  the  colonnade 
upwards  was  given  by  three  separate 
stairways,  there  w’as  no  confusion.  The 
first-comers  chose  the  best  scats  and  the 
lower  tiers  were  speedily  occupied. 

The  seats  were  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth,  crossed  by  blue  lines  marking  the 
space  for  each  person.  But  as  the  major¬ 
ity  were  ladies,  it  required  some  polite  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
and  much  compression  of  voluminous 
skirts,  before  the  seats  could  be  made  to 
hold  the  appointed  number.  In  half  an 
hour  the  whole  space  was  filled.  Then 
began  the  period  of  waiting,  incident  to 
all  such  occasions ;  it  was  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  passing  of  uniforms  up  and 
down  the  colonnade,  the  heralds  and  pur- 
suiv.ants  being  especially  active  ;  now  and 
then  a  Minister,  a  Gold  Stick,  or  some 
well-known  military  name  M'as  noted. 
There  w’ere  some  errors  of  course ;  Cla¬ 
rence,  King  at  Arms,  was  mistaken  for  a 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  and  a  party  of  di- 
plomittists  were  generally  8upi>osed  to  be 
Prussian  footmen.  Random  speculations 
of  this  kind,  and  criticisms  of  each  other’s 
toilettes  by  the  ladies,  filled  up  the  time 
very  agreeably. 

The  prevailing  style  of  dress  was  befit¬ 
ting  a  bridal ;  there  were  so  many  white 
bonnets  and  gauzy  vmls  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed  a  large  number  of  brides 
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hftd  been  dispersed  among  the  spectators. 
There  were  singularly  few  gentlemen ; 
parties  had  evidently  been  made  up  with 
only  the  indispensable  amount  of  male  es¬ 
cort.  The  scene,  therefore,  was  all  color, 
tier  on  tier,  like  a  brilliant  slope  of  flowers. 
The  spaces  betw’ecn  the  pillars  of  the  col¬ 
onnade  were  hung  with  wreaths  of  ivy, 
holly,  and  other  evergreens,  fastened  with 
rosettes  and  streamers  of  white  satin  ;  the 
opposite  wall  was  similarly  decorated,  with 
the  addition  of  bouquets  of  palm  leaves 
and  flowers.  Beneath  every  rosette  was 
the  plume  and  helmet  of  a  tall  guardsman, 
also  his  cuirass,  and  finally,  his  boots ;  the 
red  coat  being  all  but  merged  in  the 
scarlet  drapery  behind  him. 

Shortly  l^fore  twelve,  an  order  to  these 
statue-like  warriors  to  “carry  sw'ords,” 
produced  a  clash  and  glancing  of  steel  for 
a  salute,  and  the  Princess  of  Prussia 
and  her  attendants  passed  into  the  chapel. 

Soon  after  twelve,  the  sound  of  trumpets 
advancing  from  the  inner  apartments, 
gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty  ;  as  the  head  of  the  procession  entered 
the  colonnade,  the  spectators  rose,  and  the 
line  passed  to  the  chapel. 

Her  Royal  Highness  looked  pale,  but 
returned  the  greeting  with  which  she  w'as 
welcomed  very  gracefully,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  self-possession.  A  more  beautiful 
sight  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 

E resented  by  these  groups  while  passing ; 

ut  beautiful  even  as  a  spectacle,  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  it  awakened  was  something 
better  than  admiration.  The  sincercst 
wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  young  and 
royal  bride  accompanied  her  on  her 
way. 

THE  CIIAPEI.  BOTAI.. 

The  entrance  to  the  Chapel  Royal  was 
in  the  Ambassador’s  Court,  fronting  the 
windows  from  which  her.  Majesty  was 
proclaimed  in  June,  1837.  It  was  the 
usual  narrow'  doorw'ay,  almost  close  un¬ 
der  the  apartments  where  Marshal  Blu- 
cher  was  lodged  in  1815,  and  out  of  the 
windows  of  which  he  used  to  lean  and 
return  the  greetings  of  the  crowds  that 
assembled  in  the  court  to  gaze  upon  him. 

Among  all  the  alterations  wnich  the 
Chapel  Royal  has  undergone,  those  which 
have  been  made  for  this  ceremonial  are  by 
no  means  among  the  least.  Holbein  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  know'n  his  work  amid 
yesterday’s  improvements ;  and  that  they 
are  great  improvements,  may  be  judged 


from  the  fact  that  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  looked  not  only  rich  but  almost  spa¬ 
cious,  and  as  if  it  really  was  meant  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  visitors.  The 
old  high  pews  ha«l  been  entirely  swept 
away,  and  a  sufficiently  broad  path  left 
up  the  center  of  the  building  from  the 
doorway  to  the  altar.  On  either  side  of 
this,  rising  one  above  the  other,  are  four 
rows  of  seats,  covered  with  crimson  and 
bordered  with  gold  lace.  These  accom¬ 
modate  150  persons — the  gentlemen  being 
allowed  a  space  of  tw'enty  inches  and  the 
ladies  no  more  than  two  feet.  The  latter 
indulgence,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
a  most  fcchle  and  inadequate  concession 
to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  great  was 
the  struggling  and  grievous  the  injury 
to  robes  of  state  before  the  ladies  could 
reduce  themselves  to  the  required  stand¬ 
ard. 

Above  these  seats  and  along  the  walls 
at  each  side,  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  two  galleries  have  been  erected, 
which  arc  intended  to  be  temporary,  but 
w'hich  have  been  so  massively  constructed, 
so  richly  adorned,  and  eftect  such  a  great 
improvement  in  tlie  interior,  that  is  to  be 
hoped  they  w'ill  be  siifiered  to  remain. 
The  cornice  of  the  galleries  is  oniamcnted 
with  a  handsome  scrollwork  of  carved 
oak  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  chapel ; 
light  blue  and  gold  columns  support  them 
in  the  front,  and  from  the  si^andrils  of 
the  arches  spring  gold  headings,  marking 
the  outline  of  the  whole  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner.  Over  each  column  is  a 
shield  with  the  royal  cipher  surmounted 
with  the  crown,  and  a  light  handsome 
railing  of  blue  and  gold  closes  the  whole 
in  front.  These  galleries  held  yesterday, 
w'hen  full,  rather  less  than  150  peers  and 
peeresses,  making  the  total  number  of 
seated  visitors  who  could  witness  the 
ceremony  from  all  parts  of  the  chapel  not 
quite  300. 

There  were  other  places  than  these, 
however,  in  which  many  peers  and  peer¬ 
esses  were  placed,  but  angels’  visits  are 
frequent  com|>ared  with  the  number  of 
glimpses  which  they  could  have  had  of 
what  was  pas.sing.  W e  presume,  however, 
the  privilege  of  being  under  the  same  roof 
when  the  ceremonial  took  place  was  con¬ 
sidered  all-sufficient.  The  seats  provided 
for  the  representatives  of  the  public  press 
were  really  excellent  and  well  placed, 
affording  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
journalists  present.  They  were  on  the 
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basement  floor,  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  i 
corresponded  with  the  seats  occupied  by  , 
most  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  on  the 
right  of  the  chapel.  According  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  court  fiction,  however,  no  reporters 
were  supposed  to  be  present.  | 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Chapel,  round  i 
the  haut-pas  and  altar,  all  the  walls  had 
been  hung  with  the  richest  crimson  silk  , 
velvet  with  a  deep  and  massive  bullion 
fringe.  The  effect  of  this  was  rather  too  ' 
heavy,  and  in  the  shadows  and  corners  of  i 
the  sacred  building  it  seemed  so  dark  in 
tone  as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of 
black  drapery.  But  for  the  extra  window 
which  has  been  added  to  that  end  of  the 
chapel,  this  would  have  been  a  most  serious 
error.  The  altar  is  draped  in  the  same 
style,  and  a  beautiful  semi-circular  com¬ 
munion  rail  runs  round  the  whole.  The 
communion-table  is  heightened  to  bear 
the  gold  plate,  which  shows  gorgeously 
upon  the  crimson  velvet.  The  plate  here 
is  most  massive,  though  not  so  antique  as 
is  generally  supposed,  the  saints  of  the 
commonwealth  having  manifested  a  most 
carnal  weakness  for  the  beautiful  service 
which  was  given  to  the  church  by  Charles  I. 

Oue  noble  flagon  of  this  set,  however, 
still  remains,  though  the  history  of  the 
hairbreath  ’scapes  from  the  grasp  of  the 
fifth-monarchy  men  would  almost  fill  a 
volume.  The  rest  of  the  service  including 
the  noble  and  lofty  candelabra  and  the 
large  salver  of  the  Last  Supper,  is  mostly 
of  the  time  of  Anne  and  the  first  George. 
It  includes  a  massive  gold  service  of  Anne’s 
reign — the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
possession  of  the  Crown.  Round  the  altar 
on  the  right  and  left,  forty  or  fifty  magni¬ 
ficent  settees  in  crimson  and  gold  were 
carefully  arranged.  The  low  chair  of 
state  on  the  left,  with  five  little  stools, 
two  at  one  side  and  three  at  the  other, 
showed  at  once  where  Her  Majesty  would 
sit,  surrounded  by  her  royal  children. 
Her  Majesty’s  pew,  over  the  entrance, 
was  richly  dressed  and  decorated  anew 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Corps  Diplo¬ 
matique,  all  the  chief  members  of  which 
were,  of  course,  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  first  visitors  who  arrived  at  the 
chapel  were  Lord  Campbell  and  Lady 
Stratheden.  His  Lordship  wore  his  rich 
collar  of  office,  fastened  at  each  shoulder 
with  white  favors.  Following  in  rapid 
succession  came  the  Countess  of  Mulgrave, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  the  Countess  of  Bess- 


borough, Viscountess  Sydney,  Viscountess 
Combermere,  Lady  Ernest  Bruce,  Lady 
Foley,  Ijady  Alfred  Paget,  etc.  All  these 
ladies  wore  full  court  dress,  with  plumes 
and  jewels,  and  their  arrival  enabled  one 
to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  matchless  bril¬ 
liancy  the  appearance  of  the  chapel  would 
present  when  filled.  A  group  of  heralds 
m  their  tabards,  emblazoned  with  all  the 
heraldic  devices  of  the  British  Empire — 
Clarencieux  King  of  Arras,  Norrov  King 
of  Arms,  and  Garter  Principal  Kin^  of 
Arms,  were  the  next  gorgeous  additions 
to  the  general  tableaux. 

The  Right  Hon.  M.  T.  Baines  and  Mrs. 
Baines  were  the  first  of  the  Ministerial 
visitors.  Mr.  Baines  wore  the  Ministerial 
uniform,  but  no  wedding  favor,  neither 
did  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  nor  Mr.  Labou- 
chere.  These,  however,  M’ere  the  only 
exceptions. 

i  It  was  now  near  11  o’clock,  and  the 
visitors  liegan  to  pour  in  rapidly.  The 
Marchioness  of  Clanricarde  came,  then 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Wood,  Lord 
and  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderly,  Lord  and 
Lady  Ebury,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Hardwicke,  Lord  and  Lady  Panmure,  Sir 
(ieorge  and  Lady  Grey.  The  Duke  of 
Atholl  came  in  full  Highland  costume. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  Sussex  Militia,  of  which  he  is  the 
Colonel;  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch,  the 
uniform  of  Militia  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Queen  ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  uni¬ 
form  of  Major  of  the  Hunts  Militia. 

The  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyll 
both  wore  the  Ministerial  uniform,  as  did 
also  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  Duchess  of 
,  Richmond,  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  Countess  Mount- 
I  edgeumbe,  all  sat  together,  the  first  three 
ladies  being  particularly  conspicuous  for 
!  the  richness  of  their  dresses  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  their  jewels.  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Marchioness  of  Al>ercom, 
Marchioness  of  Breadalbane,  and  Duchess 
of  Wellington  were  among  the  late 
comers,  as  was  also  the  Countess  of 
I  Granville. 

The  names  we  have  mentioned  are 
I  merely  those  of  the  visitors  who  were 
'  most  conspicuously  placed,  and  though  a 
’  fair  average  selection  as  to  rank,  they  are 
in  number  but  a  tithe  of  the  distinguished 
assemblage  which  crowded  the  building. 

It  was  now  twelve  o’clock,  .and  every  place 
was  filled  save  those  reserved  for  the  royal 
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actors  in  the  ceremonial,  and  their  suites.  | 
The  busy  hum  of  subdued  laughter  and  | 
constant  conversation  arose  from  every  i 
part  of  the  little  building ;  feathers  waved  I 
and  diamonds  glittered,  and  the  whole  j 
scene  was  one  of  indescribable  animation  j 
and  brilliancy.  The  dresses  of  the  peer-  { 
esses  who  occupied  all  the  front  seats  of  \ 
the  galleries,  though  crushed  and  crumpled  I 
so  that  even  the  most  penetrating  of  Court  | 
milliners  could  not  have  recognized  them,  | 
were  in  themselves  a  pageant,  and  one  | 
which  for  variety  in  effect  and  color  is  scl-  j 
dom  seen.  | 

It  is  now  past  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  ex- ; 
citement  of  expectation  increases  every  | 
moment.  Ladies  who  are  driven  near  the  I 
door  intrigue  successfully  to  change  their  | 
places  with  lords  who  arc  nearer  to  the  , 
altar.  A  noble  countess  drops  her  cloak  ; 
and  shawl  over  the  gallery  rail  on  to  the  i 
floor  with  a  heavy  “  flop,”  and  a  general  i 
titter  ensues.  It  is  increased  as  another  ! 
peeress,  looking  over,  moults  the  feathers 
from  her  head-dress,  and  they  come  sail- , 
ing  slowly  down,  and  every  one  looks  up 
much  as  people  do  at  the  theater  w'hen  a  j 
play-bill  goes  eddying  over  into  the  pit.  j 
Suiidenly  there  is  a  little  stir,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  l*ruasia  enters  the  chapel  magniti- 
centlv  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  satin,  and 
with  her  train  borne  by  the  youthful  Coun- 1 
less  Hacke.  j 

With  her  Royal  Highness  come  their  i 
Highnesses  Prince  Adalbert  and  Prince  : 
Frederick  Cbarlca,  and  a  most  brilliant 
suite  of  Prustuan  oflicers.  The  whole  bril- 1 
liant  audience  of  the  chapel  rises  eft  maMe  i 
and  bows  as  the  Princess  Royal’s  mother- 
in-law  elect  passes  on  to  the  altar.  Hardly  : 
are  they  seated  there,  on  the  left-hand  | 
side,  when  faintly  in  the  distance  the  long- 1 
blown,  clear,  deflant  notes  of  the  trumpet¬ 
ers  are  heard.  They  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  last  arrivals  among  the  j 
visitors  hasten  to  arrange  themselves, 
while  the  oflicers  of  the  household  fall 
into  brilliant  line  along  the  pathway  up 
the  chapel  at  cither  side.  Step  by  step 
the  advance  of  the  trumpeters  is  followed ;  j 
now  they  are  descending  the  stmrease, 
the  regular  roll  and  beat  of  the  silver 
kettle-drums  become  audible,  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  triumphant  flourish  proclaims  the 
approach  of  Majesty. 

The  trumpeters,  pursuivants,  clerks,  and 
equerries  file  off  outside  the  chapel,  but 
the  Lord  Steward,  Norroy,  Clarencieux, 
Garter,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  President 


of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  others  of 
high  note  and  rank,  all  enter.  Hut  they . 
enter  almost  unobserved,  for  from  behind 
them  comes  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  her  train  borne  by  Lady  Arabella 
Sackville  West.  A  murmurof admiration, 
which  neither  time  nor  place  could  alto¬ 
gether  subdue,  greets  her  as  she  enters  the 
chapel,  bowing  with  stately  elegance  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  homage  rendered.  After  her 
Royal  Highness  comes  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  attended  by  Colonel  Tyrwhitt;  and 
to  the  Duke  also  a  tribute  of  cordiM  re¬ 
spect  is  paid. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  is  received 
in  the  same  manner,  but  a  deeMr  rever¬ 
ence  awaits  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who 
smilingly,  and  as  to  friends,  returns  the 
greeting.  The  next  great  notability  is 
the  veteran  Premier,  who  bears  before 
the  Queen  the  Sword  of  State  in  ponder¬ 
ous  solemnity.  After  this  even  the  Royal 
Princes  are  unnoticed,  and  every  one 
bows  slowly  and  deeply  as  Her  Majesty, 
leading  in  either  hand  Prince  Arthur  and 
Prince  Leo|K>ld,  enters  the  chapel.  Of 
course,  on  these  occasions  there  is  no  ap¬ 
plause,  and  nothing  but  the  prolonged 
obcip.'inces  denote  the  depth  of  loyal  wel- 
comt.  with  which  the  royal  mother  of  the 
bride  is  welcomed. 

The  Queen  looks,  as  she  always  looks, 
kindly  and  amiable,  but  self-possessed  and 
stately.  On  her  head  is  a  crown  of  jewels 
such  as  relieves  all  apprehensions  as  to 
the  effect  which  the  late  H:tnoverian 
“raid  ”  upon  the  royal  caskets  might  have 
had  upon  Her  Majesty’s  toilet.  Courtesy- 
ing  in  acknowledgment  of  the  profound 
homage  with  whiem  she  is  welcomed.  Her 
Majesty  passes  at  once  to  her  chair  of 
state  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  and  which 
is  placed  between  the  five  embroidered 
settees  occupied  by  the  yougest  Royal 
children.  From  this  time  all  remain 
standing  in  the  presence  of  Majesty,  even 
the  Princess  of  Prussia,  who  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  altar. 

Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Queen’s  right 
hand,  bears  the  Sword  of  State,  while  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  herself  attired  in 
almost  royal  magnifioence,  stands  on  the 
left  by  right  of  office  as  Mistress  of  the 
Robes.  Again  there  is  another  pause  of 
intense  interest,  and  again  the  drums  and 
'  trumpets  are  heard,  and  ushered  in  with 
^  the  Slime  imposing  ceremonies,  comes  the 
I  procession  of  the  Bridegroom.  On  the 
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right  walks  his  Royal  Highness  the  I*rince 
of  Prussia,  his  father,  and  on  his  left  his 
brother,  Prince  Albert.  All  eyes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fixed  upon  the  royal  bride¬ 
groom,  as  he  walks  slowly,  but  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  and  elegance  of  action, 
up  the  center  of  the  Chapel.  He  wears 
the  uniform  of  Prussian  General,  with  the 
insierina  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle 
of  Prussia. 

The  uniform  shows  his  tall  figure  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  sets  oft’  his  frank,  open  coun¬ 
tenance  and  prepossessing  bearing.  Near 
the  altar  he  stops  before  Her  Maje.sty’8 
chair  of  state,  and  slowly  bows  with  the 
most  profound  reverence,  and  turning  to 
his  royal  mother,  ho  bows  again  with 
equal  respect,  but  less  deeply  tlian  to  the 
Queen,  and  then,  kneeling  in  the  center 
of  the  chapel,  prays  with  earnest  devotion 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  prayere  ended,  he 
rises,  and  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
altar,  waiting  Ms  bride,  and  likewise  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  a  scrutiny  from  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brilli.ant  eyes  as  never  bachelor 
withstood  alone  before. 

Again  a  ymuse  cnsuc^s — a  ])ausc  of  im¬ 
pressive  solemnitv,  for  expectation  seems 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  no  one 
speaks,  and  few  even  move  to  disturb  the 
stately  solemnity  that  reigns  over  the  whole 
interior,  while  even  the  moB%  illustrious  of 
the  royal  guests  seem  struck,  and  gaze 
with  open  admiration  on  the  scene  around. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  which  might  well  rivet 
the  attention  of  princes,  one  of  those  gor¬ 
geous  visions  seldom  seen  and  never  for¬ 
gotten,  for  within  the  precincts  of  that 
little  Chapel  sits  the  throned  Sovereign  of 
the  British  Empire,  with  her  court  and 
princely  guests,  .and  surrounded  ,by  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  members  of 
the  greatest  and  most  influential  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  the  whole  world.  The  very 
building,  so  small,  and  yet  so  rich  in  its 
contents,  almost  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
grand  jewel  casket,  in  which  all  that  the 
nation  most  values  .and  reverences  is  put 
away  for  greater  8.afety. 

After  a  while,  the  Chamberlain  and 
Vice-Chamberlain  again  quit  the  Chapel 
to  usher  in  the  jirocession  of  the  bride. 
The  trumpets  were  again  heard  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  again  they  die  away  in 
subdued  cadence,  which  has  an  inexpres¬ 
sibly  soft  and  beautiful  ett’t'ct. 

The  great  officers  of  State  enter  the 
Chapel,  but  no  one  heeds  them,  for  there 
is  a  peculiar  movement  without,  and  a 


soft  rustling  of  silk  is  clearly  audible.  In 
another  second  the  bride  is  at  the  door, 
and  stands  “  Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud 
garden  of  girls,”  that  bloom  in  fair  array 
behind  her. 

The  illustrious  personage  on  w’hom  her 
right  hand  gently  rests,  is  the  Prince  con¬ 
sort  ;  on  her  leU  stands  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians ;  both  are  in  full  uni¬ 
form,  and  wear  the  collars  and  insignia  of 
the  great  European  Order  of  Knighthood 
to  which  each  nelongs.  All-absorbing  is 
the  interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
the  bride  herself.  The  gorgeous  vail  she 
wears  depending  from  her  head-dress  is 
thrown  oft’,  and  hanging  in  massive  folds 
behind,  leaves  the  expression  of  her  face 
completely  visible  ns  she  walks  slowly, 
her  liead  slightly  stooped  in  ba.shfulness, 
and  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  all  can  see  distinctly  the  mild  amica¬ 
ble  expression  of  her  face,  so  replete  with 
kindness  and  deep  feeling,  and  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  touching  aspect  of  sonsitivencas,  to 
attempt  to  portray  which  would  “  only 
prove  how’  vainly  words  essay  to  fix  the 
spark  of  beauty’s  he.avenly  ray.”  Her 
bright  bloom  of  color  has  corajdetely  de¬ 
serted  her ;  and  even  when  compared 
with  her  snowy  dress,  her  cheeks  seem 
pale,  and  her  whole  appearance  denotes 
tremulnusness  and  agitation. 

In  those  ceremonies  we  believe  the 
dress  of  the  bride  ranks  only  next  in  im- 

Cortance  to  the  celebration  of  the  service ; 

ut  on  this  occasion  the  Princess  Royal 
wore  one  so  thoroughly  in  good  taste 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remark  any  thing, 
save  that  it  is  exquisitely  becoming, 
beautiful  and  white.  In  fact,  its  unity 
only  recalls  to  mind  the  belle  of  the 
h’rench  Court,  who  is  s.aid  to  dress  with 
such  a  jHjrfection  of  good  taste  that  one 
can  never  observe  what  she  wears.  While, 
however,  wo  mention  this  as  the  actual 
effect  of  the  costume,  we  may  stiite,  for 
the  further  information  of  our  readers, 
that  it  was  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Dar- 
vill,  designed  by  Miss  Janet  Fife,  and 
composed  of  a  rich  robe  of  white  moire 
antique,  ornamented  w'ith  three  flounces 
of  Iloniton  lace. 

The  design  of  the  lace  consists  of  bou¬ 
quets  in  open  work  of  the  rose  shamrock 
and  thistle  in  three  medallions.  At  the 
top  of  each  flounce  in  front  of  the  dress 
are  wre.aths  of  orange  and  myrtle  blos¬ 
soms — the  latter  being  the  bridal  flower 
of  Germany — every  wreath  terminating 
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with  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers,  and 
the  length  of  each  being  so  graduated  as 
to  give  the  apj>earance  of  a' robe  defined 
by  flowers.  ITie  apex  of  this  floral  [)vra- 
mid  is  formed  by  a  large  bouquet  worn 
on  the  girdle.  The  train,  which  is  of  the 
unusual  length  of  more  than  three  yards, 
is  of  white  moire  antique,  trimmed  with 
tw’o  rows  of  Iloniton  lace,  surmounte*!  by 
wreaths  similar  to  those  on  the  flounces 
of  the  dress,  with  bouquets  at  short  in¬ 
tervals. 

Next  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bride  herself  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  created  by  the  fair  bridesmaids,  who 
“  in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  jiearls,” 
follow  in  stately  array,  bearing  up  the  rich 
train  of  the  Princess  lioyal  between  them. 
The  ladies  honored  w'ith  this  distinguished 
mark  of  royal  favor  are  among  the  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  the  young  bride,  and, 
what  is  singular,  are  every  one  lineally 
descended  from  the  great  royal  houses 
of  England  and  Scotland.  They  follow 
the  bride  two  by  two — Lady  Susan  Char¬ 
lotte  Catherine  IMhara  Clinton,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Lady  Cecelia 
Catherine  Gordon  Lennox,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Lady  Katherine 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom  ;  Lady  Emma  Charlotte  Smith 
Stanley,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
Lady  Susan  Catherine  Mary  Murray, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  ;  Lady 
Constance  Villiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon;  Lady  Victoria  Noel,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  (iainsborough  ;  and 
Lady  Cecelia  Maria  Charlotte  Molyneux, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 

The  dresses  w’orn  by  this  fair  train  are 
from  a  design  furnished  by  the  illustrious 
bride  herself.  Thev  consist  of  a  white 
glace  petticoat,  entirely  covered  by  six 
deep  tulle  flounces,  over  which  falls  a 
tunic  of  tulle  trimmed  with  ruches  of 
tulle,  Ipoped  up  on  one  side  with  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  pink  roses  and  white  heather 
The  body  is  trimmed  with  draperies  of 
tulle,  with  hanging  sleeves  of  the  same 
material  trimmed  with  ruches.  A  bou¬ 
quet  of  the  same  flowers  is  w’orn  in  the 
girdle  and  upon  each  shoulder. 

As  the  bride  passes  up  to  the  altar,  she 
stojis  and  makes  a  deep  reverence  to  her 
mother,  though  with  evident  agitation, 
and  her  face  flushes  like  crimson ;  then, 
again  turning,  she  renders  the  same  hom¬ 
age  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  As  she 
does  so  the  bridegroom  elect  advances ; 


and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  presses  her 
hand  with  an  expression  of  fer\'ent  admits 
:ition  that  moved  the  august  audience. 
Taking  their  places  then  at  the  altar,  and 
with  their  illustrious  relatives  standing 
round  in  a  group  of  unequaled  brilliancy, 
the  service  commences  w'ith  the  chorale, 
which  peals  through  the  little  building 
with  the  most  solemn  eftect.  The  words 
are  particularly  appropriate,  full  of  feeling 
and  piety,  and  the  audience  follow  them 
in  a  whispered  cadence  as  the  choir  sing  : 

“  This  day,  with  gladsome  voice  and  heart, 
W’e  praise  thy  name,  O  Lord  !  who  art 
Of  all  good  things  the  giver ! 

For  Hngland's  first-bom  Hope  we  pray ! 

lie  near  her  now,  and  ever ! 

King  of  kings,  I^ords  of  lords. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

Hear  us,  while  we  kneel  before  thee  !” 

The  hymn  over,  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  took  his  pla6e  in  the  center 
of  the  altar,  and  a-ssisted  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  as  Dean  of  the  Chajiel  Royal, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  Lord  High  Al¬ 
moner,  the  Bisho])  of  C'hester  as  Clerk  of 
the  Closet,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  as  Do¬ 
mestic  Chatdain,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W^es- 
ley,  as  Sub-I)ean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the 
marriage  service  is  commenced  at  exactly 
ten  minutes  to  one. 

******* 

The  usual  prayer  w.aa  then  offered,  and 
the  Primate,  joining  their  hands  together, 
said :  “  Whom  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.”  A  psalm  and  the  Hallelu¬ 
jah  Chorus  follow'ed. 

Hardly  had  the  last  words  of  the  chorus 
died  away  in  solemn  echoes,  when  the 
ceremonial,  as  arranged  by  chamberlains 
and  heralds,  ended ;  and  the  bride,  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  her  evidently  long  pent-up 
feelings,  turned  and  flung  herself  upon 
her  mother’s  bosom  w'ith  a  suddenness 
and  depth  of  feeling  that  thrilled  through 
every  heart.  Again  and  again  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  strained  her  to  her  heart  and  kissed 
her,  and  tried  to  conceal  her  emotion,  but 
it  was  both  needless  and  in  vain,  fiir  all 
perceived  it,  and  there  were  few  who  did 
not  share  it. 

We  need  not  mention  how  the  bride¬ 
groom  embraced  her,  and  how,  as  she 
quitted  him,  with  the  tears  now  plainly 
stealing  down  her  cheeks,  she  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  while  her 
royal  husband  was  embraced  by  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  in  a  manner  that 
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evinced  all  that  only  a  mother’s  love  can  I 
show.  The  most  affecting  recognition, 
however,  took  place  between  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  his  royal  father  ;  for  the  latter  ! 
seemed  overpowered  with  emotion,  and 
the  former,  after  clasping  him  twice  to  his 
heart,  knelt  and  kissed  his  parent’s  hand. 

The  Queen  then  rose,  hurrying  across  , 
the  limU  pas  with  the  Prince  Consort, , 
embraced  the  Princess  of  Prussia  as  one 
sister  would  another  after  long  parting, 
and  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  gave  ' 
him  her  h.and,  wliich  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
she  stopped  him,  and  declined  the  con¬ 
descension  by  offering  her  cheek  in  stead. 

But  words  will  feebly  convey  the  effect 
of  the  warmth,  the  abandonment  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  friendship  with  which  these 
geeetings  piissed,  the  reverence  with 
which  the  bridegroom  saluted  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  manly  heartiness  with  which 
lie  wrung  the  Prince  Consort’s  hand,  for 
by  the  working  of  his  face  it  was  evident 
he  could  not  trust  his  tongue  to  speak. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  been  allowed  ; 
for  the  illustrious  personages  to  recover 
their  composure,  during  which  the  bride 
ag.'iin  lost  hers,  while  she  received,  with 
all  the  affecting  warmth  of  a  young  and 
attached  family,  the  congratulations  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  the  procession 
prepared  to  leave  the  church,  ^ere  was 
some  little  hurry  as  the  various  person¬ 
ages  fell  into  their  places,  but  at  last  the 
bride  and  britlegroom  left. 

Tliere  was  no  mistake  about  the  ex- ; 
pression  of  the  bride’s  face  as  she  quitted 
the  sacred  building.  Her  delicato  color 
returned,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion, 
and  there  was  such  a  light  of  happiness 
upon  her  features  as  she  turned  upon  her 


royal  husband  a  look  of  the  most  supreme 
affection,  that  even  the  most  reserved  felt 
moved,  and  an  audible  “  God  bless  her !” 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  accompani¬ 
ed  her  on  her  way. 

The  procession  of  Her  Majesty  then 
passed  to  the  throne  room  in  the  same 
order  in  which  it  entered  the  chapel. 
There  on  a  splendid  table  lay  the  regis¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  ceremony  was  entered, 
and  duly  attested,  by  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  those  present  and  by  the  members 
of  the  royal  fiuniiies  in  the  following 
order:  Victoria,  Albert,  (I*rioce Consort,) 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Augusta,  (Princess  of 
Prussia  and  Duchess  of  Saxony,)  Leopold, 

1  Victoria,  Albert,  Edward,  Alfred,  Alice, 
Augusta,  George,  Mary  Adelaide. 

In  the  evening  the  illumination  of  the 
city  of  London  was  general,  including 
the  residences  of  the  several  foreign  Am¬ 
bassadors  and  ^linisters.  “  A  simple  gas 
star  shone  outside  the  house  of  the  Am- 
bas.sador  of  the  United  States.” 

Various  demonstrations  of  rejoicing 
and  loyalty  took  place  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  most  places  the  day 
was  observed  as  a  holiday.  At  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  vicinity  dinners  were 
given  to  the  poor.  At  Liverpool  flags 
were  exhibited,  the  shipping  was  gaily 
dressed,  and  the  church  bells  were  rung. 
— London  Time^,  Jan.  26. 

At  the  (Queen’s  State  Concert,  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding-day,  two  new 
8tanza.s,  composed  by  Tennyson,  the  Poet 
Laureate,  were  added  to  God  save  the 
(^neen  !  and  sung  by  soloists  and  chorus. 
None  surpass  us  in  genuine  admiration  of 
Tennyson,  but  we  must  candidly  own 
that  this  addition  is  not  worth  copying. 


Ultima  Tiict.b.  —  “  Ultima  Thule  ”  is 
the  name  given  in  early  history  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  habitable  world  ; 
hence  the  Latin  phrase  UUima  Thide,  the 
utmost  stretch  of  boundary.  Mr.  Hogg, 
in  a  paj>er  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  in  1853,  stated  that  it  had 
been  a  common  opinion  that  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  Romans  was  Iceland,  but 
that  heconsidered  this  rested  u|>on  no  good 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  Feroe  Islands  represent  their  Ul¬ 
tima  Thule,  it  not  being  probable  that,  if 


the  Romans  had  reached  Iceland,  they 
would  have  omitted  discovering  Green¬ 
land  and  Americd.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  Iceland  till  the  ninth  century, 
though  it  has  been  imagined  that  the 
English  and  Irish  were  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  .as  the  Venerable  Bede  is 
said  to  have  described  the  island  pretty 
accurately.  The  Icelandic  chronicle  com¬ 
mences  with  the  landing  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians,  and  states  that  a  pirate  of  the  name 
of  Naddodr  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon 
Iceland  in  A.D.  861. 
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The  Citt  or  thb  Gbkat  Kino;  or,  Jkrcsalrm 

AB  IT  WAS,  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  IS  TO  BK. 

By  J.  T.  Barclay,  M.D.,  Miss’ooary  to  Jeniaa- 

lem.  Philadelphia:  James  Challoo  A  Sous,  Bal- 

Wtiii  Buildings.  New-York:  Stanford  A  Delisser, 

Na  637  Broadway.  1858. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  is  a  great  condensed 
volume  in  itselC  It  is  suggestive  of  abundant 
thoughts— awakening  sacred  emotions,  carrying  the 
mind  at  once  far  back  along  the  track  of  time,  into 
remote  ages — to  ancient  ^lem,  the  city  of  Uel- 
chisedek,  and  gathers  around  it  a  grand  constellation 
of  hUtoric  scenes  and  reminiscences — a  vast  as¬ 
sembly  of  prophets,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  and 
holy  men  of  old,  leaving  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
into  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Deity — to  the 
Garden,  to  the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  bar  of  Pilate,  and 
to  the  affecting  scenes  of  Calvary  and  the  cross. 
The  author  of  this  book.  Dr.  Barclay,  spent  three 
years  and  a  half  as  a  missionary  amid  these  scenes 
and  associations  of  ancient  sacred  story — spending 
much  time  in  careful  and  intelligent  research  among 
the  old  localities  and  foundations  of  this  “City  of 
the  Great  King reflecting  light  on  many  doubtful 
points,  makiug  investigations  of  ^eat  practical 
value,  illustrative  of  Bible  history.  This  handsome 
volume  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  is  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  sacred  literature!^  the  age. 
The  researches,  the  statements,  the  facts  spread  out 
on  these  pages,  illustrated  by  well  executed  maps 
and  drawings,  entitle  Dr.  Barclay  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  enterprising  publishers 
to  hearty  thanks  and  a  liberal  and  extensive 
patronage. 

The  HnauENora — A  serious  opera  in  four  acts 
has  been  arranged  and  introduced  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  by  Mr.  Ullman,  with  great  success.  The 
interest  and  excitement  awakened  by  its  perform¬ 
ance  is  unusual,  it  is  said,  though  we  have  not 
seen  it.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  with 
the  requisite  accessions  of  music  and  scenery.  There 
is  a  sacredness  and  charm  in  the  very  name  Hugue¬ 
nots.  Huguenots  form  a  great  historic  chapter  in 
annals  of  France,  of  our  race — a  great  drama— a 
thrilling  tragedy  in  this  world's  history,  which  can 
not  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  memory  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  will  never  die.  We  would  that 
the  name  Huguenots  were  biased  in  letters  of  living 
ligtit  upon  every  evening's  sky,  like  the  rainbow  on 
the  clouds  of  day.  All  should  read  the  history  of 
the  Huguenots,  as  a  great  lesson:  whether  they 
hear  or  not  the  rich  music  of  Meyerbeer. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  about  to  sail  for  Lisbon,  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Portuguese 
Govqynment  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi  river,  and  commcrdal  intercourse  with  those 
regions  of  the  interior  where  the  coast  is  under  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  Dr.  Livingstone  intends  to  re- 
tuni  to  this  country  for  a  sliort  time  before  flmdly 
starting  for  the  scene  of  his  soientitic  and  missionary 
labors. 


Solar  Spots. — A  very  large  group  of  spots  was 
visible  near  the  western  limb  of  the  sun  on  the  day 
of  the  ICih,  and  several  other  smaller  spots  were 
scattered  over  its  surface.  The  group  at  the  western 
edge  was  almost  largo  enough  to  bo  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  consisted  of  three  or  four  dark  spots 
surrounded  with  the  usual  penumbra,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nuclei 
The  bright  streaks  and  veins  which  are  sometimes 
seen  near  the  edges  of  the  sun  were  likewise  very 
conspicuous,  and  wore  most  advantageously  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  group. 

A  New  Comet,  the  sixth  of  1 857,  was  discovered 
at  Floronce*on  the  ltthult,byM.  Donati.  This 
comet  also,  like  the  preceding  ones,  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens. 

A  celebrated  Frenchwoman  said  that  the  great¬ 
est  blessing  woman  can  receive  on  earth,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  tho  affection  of  her  husband  after  mar¬ 
riage. 

Sepoy  Crcelty. — We  regret  to  state  that  a  young 
lady,  tho  daughter  of  a  highly  respected  clergyman 
of  Bristol  who  married  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Indian  service  about  a  year  since,  has  just  re¬ 
turned,  not  only  widowed,  but  terribly  mutilated. 
The  Sepoys  have  cut  her  tongue  out,  and  inflicted 
other  injuries.  The  mclancMy  circumstance  has 
created  mucli  sensation,  fur  it  has  brought  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  w'nr  before  us  in  their  reality,  and  not 
the  least  in  the  parish  from  whence  the  lady  went 
forth,  so  short  a  time  since,  in  tho  bloom  of  beauty, 
to  tho  enjoyment,  as  it  was  believed,  of  a  very  happy 
lot  in  life.  ' 

From  a  return  just  published,  it  is  shown  that  in 
the  year  ended  3l8t  March  lust,  the  paiior  duty 
amounted  to  £1,138,880,  whilst  in  the  previous  year 
tho  amount  was  £1,047,430. 

On  Monday,  according  to  a  return  printed,  the 
duty  on  tobacco  and  snuff  in  the  year  ending  the  31st 
Mai^  last  was  £5,210,116. 

The  same  day  an  official  document  was  issued 
showing  that  in  tho  year  ended  the  3 let  March  last, 
the  duties  on  spirits  amounted  to  £11,435  881  In 
tho  preceding  year  tho  duties  were  £10,350,479 

Nana  Sahib. — The  following  is  the  description  of 
the  person  of  this  miscreant,  token  fbum  the  Agra 
Government  Gcaette:  “The  Nana  is  forty-two 
years  of  age.  Hair  black;  complexion  light-wheat 
colored ;  largo  eyes,  and  flat  round  face.  He  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  wear  a  beard.  Height,  about  five  feet 
eight  inchca  Ho  wears  his  hair  very  short,  (or  at 
least  did  so,)  leaving  only  so  much  as  a  skuil-cap 
would  cover.  He  is  full  in  person,  and  of  {lowerful 
frame.  He  has  not  the  Mahratta  liooked  nose  with 
broad  nostrils,  but  a  straight,  well-shaped  one.  He 
lias  a  servant  with  a  cut  ear,  who  never  loaves  his 
side." 
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